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Penſive they view the Riſe and Fall of Man, 


Their ſpiral Heads to reach his kindred Skie, 


While healing Balm and Aromatic Spice, 
| Death's odious Diſſipation to their Form denies. 


Is loſt, when Mortal Bodies know no end. 


—_— — — —— — — 


— 


_ The Explanation. of the Frontiſpiece. 
Eader thou in this Frontiſpiece may'ſt ſee | 
How mortal Man ſeeks Immortalitie; 
His beauteous Frame he ſees with ſpeed decline, : 
And ſoon diſſoly'd by Death, tho form'd by Hands - Divize- 
Sadneſs in Widows Robes deplores his State, 
While the Toung Brood inſpect the Book of Fate; 


With Tears ſurvey his Tranſitory Span. 4 
But his great Soul, full of Ceœleſtial Ham,, 

Diſdaining Death, ſtrives to extend his Name; . 

And confcious of our too too fickle State, 

Would fain elude the Force of Time and Fate: 

The narrow Boundaries of Zife would paſs, 

By Statues, Pillars, Monumental Braſs, 

Aſpiring Pyramids, that lift on high 


Which 1n their dark Repoſitories keep 
The Bodies ſafe in their Immortal Sleep; 


Death bafffd thus by wiſe Chyrurgic Art, 
Wounds Aforrals there but with a: blunted Dart; 
And half the Terror of the Griefly Fiend 


The Bodies thus Preſerv'd, the thinking Part 
Men ſtrive to keep alive by various: Art, 
And fine wrought Medal and Inſcriptions uſe, 
But above all the br ighs recording Muſe ; 

Thro' Time's revolving: Tide the faithful Page 

Conveys their earlieſt Riſe to the remoteſt Age, 
While Death and: Time oppoſe their Force in vain, - L.A 
Superior Men above their Force remain ; | | 
Temples and Fanes they to the Godhead raiſe, : | 0 
To bribe the only Power, that can deſtroy, with Praiſe, 

Jove pleas'd, in Pity of the pious Race, 1 
Two Meſſengers ſends down the Airy ſpace, Fc 
To raiſe Man's Aſhes from the ſilent Urn 
Which touch'd by Hermes wand reſume their priſtine Formsy/ 

Fove's Royal Bird attends to bear on high _ Cd ge 
Th Immortal: Soul up to its Native Ske,, ITT] ion 
While Fame aloud. her Silver Trumpet ſounds, -: Ba 
Aud with the Lawz#! Wreach the Vitor Crowns. 
RY thus Eteryal lives the deathleſs Mini. 
Which, here on Earth, no ſetled State cduld find. * 
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NEKPOKHAEIA: 


OR, THE 


Art of Embalming: |. 
1 Wherein is ſhewn 


The Right of Burial, 


hy THE 
E | FUNERAL CEREMONIES, 


f : = And the ſeveral Ways of 


Preſerving Dead Bodies 
I N 
Moſt Nations of the WORLD. 


With an Account of 


The particular Opinions, Experiments and Inventions 
of — Phyſicians, Surgeons, Chymiſts and Anatomiſts. 


ALSO 


WE | |Some new Matter propos'd concerning a better Me- 
| | thod of Embalming than hath hitherto been diſcover'd. 


A N D 


A Sy Galeno-Chymica, Anatonia 
wn cca ſive adrenal GCC. 
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| Prefer 


NEKPOKHAEIA: 


OR THE 


Art of Embalming; 


Wherein 1s ſhewn 


The Right of Þurial» 


AND 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES, 


Elpecully that of 5 
ving Bodies 
After the EGYPTIAN Method. 


TOGETHER WITH 


An Account of the Egyptian Mummies, Pyramids, 
Subterranean Vaults and Lamps, and their Opinion of the Me- 
tempſychoſis, the Cauſe of their Embalming, 


423 4420 


A Geographical Deſcription of Egypt, the Rife and: 
Courſe of the Nile, the Temper, Conſtitution and Phyſic of the 
Inhabitants, their Inventions, Arts, Sciences, Stupendous Works 
and Sepulchres, and other curious Obſervations any ways rela- 

ting to the Phyſiology and Knowledge of this Art. 


FART L 
| Nlluſtrated with a Map and Fourteen Sculptures. 


—— 


By Tu ouAS GREENHILL, Surgeon. 


LON PDO N: Printed for the Author, M DCC V. 
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henſion of being thought a Flatterer,. 
Z t1hould I make uſe of an indulgeall the 
Liberty of a profeft Panegyriſt; but 
that is what a fenſe of my owr-Inability 


moſt Noble Order of the 
Preſident of Her Majeſties moſt Ho- 


To the Right Honourable 


THOMAS 


arl of Pembroke and Montgomery; 
Baron Herbert of Caerdiff ; Lord Roſſe, 


Par, Marmion, St. Quintin and Shurland ; 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Wilts and South-Wales; Knight of the 


nourable Privy Council. 


My Lord, 


Count it no ſmall Happineſs, in an 
Age ſo Cenſorious as this, to have 
found a Patron ſo univerfally ad- 
mird, that J am under no appre- 


and 


1 . 
+ = 1 , 
1 . 


arter, and 


22 


Epiſtle Dedi cator). 


and Your Lordſhip's Modeſty forbids: 


Kcient for me, that, under Your 


It is {ut 


Lordſhip's xnown Learning in Antiqui- 
ty and Hiſtory, both Antient and Mo- 
dern, my weak Endeavours at reſtoring 


a loft Scitnes may be fecure from the 
Aſſaults of the Envus or the Ignorant. 

I have nothing to fear from the Ani- 
mofities of Parties, ſince how inveterate 


ſoever they may be againſt each other 


yet they al Agree int 18 one Point, to 
Eſteemand Honour Your Lordſhip, who 


are the Atticus of the Times, by Your 


Virtues endear d to all ſides, and'each 
believing that not to Value Your Lord- 


ſhip, would be to diſcover ſuch an 
averſion to Honour and Virtue as the 


worſt of Men would abhor. 


Your Virtues, my Lord, are ſo con- 


ſpicuous, that they give you that Na- 
tural and Rational Right to true Nobi- 
lity, which the Roman Satyriſt ſo juſtly 


exprelt : 


——Nobihtas ſola eft atq; unica Virtus.” © 


I will not diſpute whether or no there be 
any Intrinſic Value in a long Deſcent, 


or whether that be deriv'd from the ne- 


ceſſity 


Epiſtle Deditator). ii 
ceſſity of a Subordination eſſential to 
Government, or elſe from the juſt Re- 
ward of Virtue, which ennobles all the 
= Poſterity of the Poſſeſſors of it, it being 
here a very uſeleſs Diſquiſition fince 
 =®Z Your Lordſhip's Family is of ſo very 
high an Original that none can boaſt a 
greater Antiquity, and that Your Lord- 
ſhip is poſſeſt of all that Merit which firſt 
diſtinguiſhd Man from Man, and gave a 
Pre- eminence to the Deſerving. Among 
all the Excellencies which thus dignifie 
Vour Lordſhip's Character, perhapsthere 
is none more eminent than Vour Pro- 
tection and Encouragement of Arts and 
# Sciences, to which the Exgliſſu World owe 
the kee Mr. Lochs Eſſays on Hu- 


man Underſtanding, and other Works ex- 
treamly beneficial to the Public. Nei- 
ther do] in the leaſt queſtion but Your 
Lordihip's Protection of ſo excellent and 
uſeful an Art as Surgery, will render it as 
flouriſhing here in England as it is in any 
bother part of the World. Iis true we 
are not wanting of ſome extraordinary 
Profeſſors of that Art, but I could allo 
heartily with we had not a greater num- 
ber of Bad, and yet ene the chief 

ifs occa- 


Epiſile Dedicatory. 
occaſion of this may be the want of a due 
Method of Encouragement, by which 
the modeſt Endeavours of young Profi- 
cients are eclips d, and which (to make 
a Compariſon) like tender Plants, are 
nipp'd in the Bud and periſh for want 
of Watering. 
Nc Das — want of Opportunity has 
been in ſome reſpect a prejudice to my 
Buſineſs, ſo alſo the want of Encourage- 
ment has in a great meaſure been a hin- 
drance to this Work: For what regret of 
Mind muſt it needs occaſion, to find 
none eſteem d but ſuch as ſpeak Experi- 
ence in their Looks, and that Youth 
{hould be deſpisd tho never ſo hopeful 
and induſtrious, meerly becauſe ofa par- 
ticular number of Years, and what an 
interruption muſt it be to our painful 
Studies, to think that even the beſt Per- 
formances of this kind are contemnd 
| becauſe they are chiefly a Collection, 
when on the contrary it is receiv'd as an 
eſtabliſhd Maxim, that ſuch as Travel 
uto Forej uy Countries, are not only the 
molt capable to deſcribe them, but alſo 
whatſoever they relate is look'd upon as 
the {ole matter of Fact and Truth, when 
many 


Epiſtle” Deuicatory. 
many times Buſineſs is better tranfacted 
by Correſ pondence, and thoſe that have 
been at the trouble, expence and danger 
of Travelling have come home no more 
improv'd than they went out, except in 
the Faſhions and Levities of the Age, yet 
are we commonly ſo imprudent as to value 
Things meerly for their coming from a 
far and at a great deal of Expence ; but 
whilſt we admire thoſe Novelties, we are 
often miſled and deceiv'd by meer Fables 
and imaginary Stories of ſuch Things as 
neither are, nor ever have been. | 
This I ſpeak not in prejudice to Travel- 
ling it ſelf, which, it rightly underſtood, 
is certainly the greateſt Improvement in 
the World, and I could heartily wiſh T had 
had the opportunity of its Advanrage, but 
on the contrary I do it chiefly to ſhow that 
it is not impoſſible to give a tolerable, if 
not the beſt Account of the Ancients with- 
out it; for what can any one, who now 
travels into Egypr, learn or ſee but ſuch a 
ruin d Country, that the very Place is 
hardly known where thoſe wonderful Ci- 
ties Thebes and Memphis ſtood, except what 
is Traditional or extracted from the Wri- 
tings of the Ancients. Tis true, the learn'd 
N Ds {a 


vi Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
and accurate Mr. Greaves has given us the: 
beſt Deſcription of the Pyramids, but then 
this was both becauſe 1 are at this Day 
in being, and to be view'd by Travellers, as 
alſo that he carry d along with him the 
beſt contriv d Inſtruments for taking their 
exact Altitudes and Dimenſions, which 
few beſides. that ſee them trouble them- 
ſelves with, but are content to ſay, they 
have ſeen them ; nevertheleſs Greaves can 
neither give us the Names of the right 
Founders of them, nor any certainty whe- 
ther there were perpetual burning Lamps 
in them, or a Coloſſus or Statue on thetopof 
the bigger Pyramid, or, in a word, by whom 
and to what end the monſtrous Figure of 
the Sphinx was built. 
But however the aforeſaid Reflections: 
are not the only Diſcouragements to In-- 
duſtry and Study; to ſee our Profeſſi- 
on over-run by 9uacks and. Mountebanks, 
and that Valet de Chambres. are ſufferd to 
Bleed, dreſs Wounds, cut Fontanells, and 
perform the like Operations, is what has 
reduc'd Surgery to ſo low an ebb: In like 
manner the noble Art of Embalming has been 
intirely ruind by the-llndertakers, as alſo: 
the Court of Honour much en. 


Epiſtle. Dedicatory. 


of which Your Lordſhip has been twice 


Supreme judge; from whence it is the 
Balſamic Art is now. a. days look d upon as a 
very inſignificant Thing, and not a little 
deſpis d, whereas the Knowledge and Pra- 


ctiſe of that Art is both uſeful in Natural 


Phyloſopby, Phyſiolagy, Phyſic, Surgery and Ana- 
og hope I we fully prov'd in the 
body of my Book, over and above that 
the Hiſtory thereof leads us into the firſt 
and beſt Antiquities of the World. Your 
Lordſhip therefore being both a great 
Admirer and Encourager of Things of 


this nature, I hope, thro! Your generous. 


Protection, not only to ſecure: my felf 
againſt the contempt of all Critics, but 
alſo to be enabl'd to continue and com- 
plete my. intended Work, and this has al- 
10 been one Reaſon why I have thus vin- 
dicated Surgery, the Art of- Embalming and. 
my. own Collection; in which, altho I am. 
not thoroughly ſatisfy d that there is any 
thing worthy Your Lord{hip's peruſal, yet: 


accept my mean Performance. 
And here, my Lord, I have the tempta- 


this Iam ſure of, that Your Candour will 
appear the greater, by condeſcending to 


tion to looſe my ſelf in the Field of Your 
9970 ett Praiſes, 


0 


vi Epiſtle: Dadicatory, 
Praiſes, but that I know both my Patron 


and my ſelf too well to indulge the agree- 

: able Contemplation. Were Your Lordſhip 
like common Patrons, I ſhould do like com- 
mon Dedicators, fpeak of the admirable 
Temperance of Your Lite, Your Modera- 

tion, the VWonders' of Your Conduct when 

You were Land High Admiral, which Office 

was Adlminiſter d by Your Lordſhip to the 


* Univerſal Content and Satisfaction, both of 
J the Merchant, the Officers and Sailers; 
Your Lordſhip's Prudence, judgment and 
1 Sincerity in Your high Poſt of Preſident of 
ö Her Majeſties moſt Honourable Privy 
Council: And I might extend my Con- 
N ſiderations even to the great Happineſs ſuch 
| a-Perſon muſt poſſeſs, who is fo generally 
N valu'd and eſteem d both by his Queen and 
Country; but what is ſo well known I 
; | ſhall leave as wanting not the help of any 
4 Panegyric to make it more evident, and 


content my ſelt with the Honour and Satiſ- 
faction of being permitted to Subſcribe 


Tuur Lordſhip's moſt Humble 


Aud noſi O bedient Servant, 
Thomas Greenhill. 
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Ti mt only the Authority of King So- 


lomon, the greatoſt, richeſt and wiſeſt 


alſo common Obſervation daily ſhews-u the Truth 
bereof ; for whether we reſpett Kingdoms and 
Monarchies,, Cities or Villages, with their Ci 
vil, Military and Rural Tranſactions; whether 
we conſider the Ambition of Kings and Princes, 
or the Captivity. and Subjection of the Common 
People; or if we look into the various Sete, 


Religions, Habits, Cuſtoms, Manners, Arts and 


Sciences that are in the World, we ſball in all 
things find we are but Imitators of our Fore- 
Fathers, and tread only in their Footſteps 


* 


J. 


of . Men, that conbinces us There is 
nothing new under the Sun, #t 


— 


The Preface. 


The ſame Thing is afted to Day which was 
done a Thouſand Years ago, and this, after a 
Viciſſitude af fantaſtic Alterations, will in ano= 
ther Century come into Faſhion again; ſo that 
we move like the Celeſtial Orbs, in the 0 Cir- 


cumpolutions, and our whole Life is but 


* 


1 


Actum agere, & Penelopes telam retexere. 


— my > 1 
It im the ſat ; 


the ſane u Books and Writings ; for 
tho” public Advertiſements do daily inform us, 
that ſome Wark or other is continually on the 
Stacks,. yet is it but the ſame. Story inculcated 
over again, in another Language, different Vo= 
lume, larger Print, additional Sculptures, and 
ſome new Alterations ; or elſe it is but a Tran= 
ſlation, with Annotations, Comments, and\a Table 
annex d, which ſerve for new Amuſements and 
the Maintenance of the Bookſellers. Others which 
bear a greater. Repute in the World, as being 
penn d by the more. Learned and Ingemous Per- 
ſons, 1n.a very Conciſe and Elegant Stile, are 
generally nothing but ſome nem fine-ſpun Vir- 
tuoſi Suggeſtions, extracted from an almoſt for- 
gotten and out-of-faſbion Hypotheſis, and 
each Improvement in Modern Arts, bas un- 
doubtedly ow'd its Original to ſomewhat hinted 
to us by the Ancients. "Al 


All tbis I freely acknowledge to be my own 
Caſe, with this difference only, that I know my 
X /ſelf deficient in that ſold Learning aud admi- 
= rable Stile tbey were wont to wſe ; yet for your 
* encouragement to peruſe this Treatiſe, I can 
aſſure you, you, ſball hardly yo any other Book 
a 


which ſo grieralh, particularly and completely 
handles this Sabjett: Beſides, I can juſtly aver 


that I devisd and compil'd the greateſt part 
thereof before I mer with any Author that gave 
me ſo much" Satisfaction as I have ſince bad; 
and notwithſtanding my Notions were in a great 
meaſure agreeable to theirs, tho unknown to me, 
jet will I modeſtly ſubmit and attribute the In- 
vention thereof to them, Eirſt, As being my Se- 
mars, and who Wrote before me, and, Se- 

# condly, as infinitely the more Learnd and 
beiter Qualif d Writers: Nor does this Sub- 
miſſian detratt the leaſt from my Labour, it ha- 


ding been to me the ſame thing as a loſt Art: 
Ad I would gladly be informd, by any one at 
= this Day, of the true Method of vie antient 
Egyptian Embalming ; ay, would be con- 
tent only ta know the more Modern, tho more 
excellent Way, that of Bilfius. 
T :.. We muſt therefore Ig that the Ancients 
knew many”. Things, which: in proceſs of Time, 
4 0 JN | CC el [ he * 


either thro Fire, Inundatious, hoſtile Invifions, 
or other Accidents and Devaſtations, have in- 
tirely periſbd, and ſtill remain ſs,"as\PariCi- 
rollus fully ſbews ; or if we have any ſuper fi- 
cial Knowledge of them, as is ſomewhat upp. 
rent from our Modern Architemure, Sculpture, 
Painting, &c. yet are we even. at this preſent 
{0 vaſtly deficient in the very beſt of our Imita= 
tions, that none bave ever hitherto arriv d to any 
tolerable Perfection; nevertheleſs ſhould any one- 
ſo perfetly apply himſelf to the Study of one of 
thoſe loſt Arts, as to make a new Diſtovery 
therein, I bope you would allow him the ſume 
Praiſe as if h bad been the firſt Inventor; and, 
for my part, homever I fbould fail in anſwering 
your Expectation, of what is ſeemingly promised 
in the Litle-Page; het, thus far I am pretty 
ſure, that I have given more light into the 
Matter, than has been done-by, any of dboſe im- 
perfect Accounts. of Herodotus, Diodorus 
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Sicalus, GS. And the ſome Things that I [ny 

way ſeemto,want Authority, yet for the moſt part, 
ſhould ] have made all the Quotations I could 
have brought to prove my Aﬀertions, it would 
baut extended this Volume tp. a much larger 
e than I intended; wherefore I have in à great 


meaſure. defignedly anitted them, to the end I | 


* *% ** 

* > 

- = : 
1 

1 

1 


preſiy as my own, not to detract from them, but 


The Preface. 


in other places I bave us'd their Words ex- 


ta be more conciſe, and have in ſeveral places not 
mention d their Names, for the aforeſaid Rea- 


3 ſons: So I do bere, once for all, with ſubmiſſion, 


Apologize for my ſelf, that the cenſorious World 
may not repute me an ungrateful Plagiary. 

I acknowledge therefore this my Labour, in one 
reſpett to be a Collett on, in all to be ſtill deficient 
of that Perfection which ſo noble an Art deſerves ; 


yet in ſome Things I have tmprov'd it, and in 
others apply d it to thoſe Uſes which baus ſcarce 

before been thought of. But all the Satisfaction 
I have herein, is to think that I have perform d 


my Duty, in exerting my ſmall Talent, with the 
ut mo ſt 2 

Company ; and if my Work does not perform 
what 1s intended and defir d, it will neverthe- 
leſs be Uſeful, Pleaſant, and ſerve to Divert you, 


which Horace ſays is the Perfection and Chief 


end of all Writing : 


Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit 
Utile Dulci. 


might avoid Prolixity as much as poſſible, and 


re and Diligence, for the Benefit of our 
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| ALLIS ＋ 5 ch Noblemen dy . 


tlemen as have been pleas d to ee this Work 


with Sculptures. 


15 Grace Wriotheſly Duke 
of Bedford 
| | The Honourable James S ande. 
= Jon, Elq; | 
"= Nathaniel Long. Eſq; | 
Mr. James Pertiver, Apothecary, 
F. R. S. 
= Charles. Bernard, Eſq, + nee - 
= Surgeon 


Hans Sloane, M. - Wh 
William Gibbons, M. D. 
Mr. Francis Moult, Chymiſt 


| His Grace N Lord Arch- 


Biſhop of Canterbury. 
John Thorpe, A. M. ; 
Mr. Foſeph Whiſton, Druggitt 
Robert Nelſon, 'Elq; 


43 Jon Lal, bs D. 


_——_—A : 
6 "I 


” * 
-t | 


1 Mr. George e. N dur geon 


A IIST of ſuch Noblemen and Gentle- 


men as have been pleas d to 


* 


by Subſcriptions. 


M. | 0 
R. Benjanin Adams 
Jobn Allen, Eig;_ 
Mr Richard Alſop, 
Mr Thomas 4 | 
* William Aſbmole, M. D. 
Philip Ayres, Eſq; | 

q | B: © 
Mr William Bacon, Surgeon | 
X William Baddiford, M. D 
Neucholas Battersby, Ea; 
Mr. Nicholas Batt 

Mr. Robert Bayli es 
= Wrioheſly Duke of Bedford | 
Mr. Milliam Bedford 


— — — — 


Charles Bernard, Elq; Serj. Surg 


—_y 


„ Encourage this Work 


\ Mr. "On Bernard, A pot FAT ; 
Mrs Fane Bernard” 


Dr. W{liam Benſon _ 


"MM Foſeph Birch, M B. 
IMr John Blomfield '' 
I Mr. James Booth, {OY 


Mr. John Bound © 
'Mr John Bornbold 


| George Bram ſton, L L. D. Master 


of 7. rinity-Hall i in C ambridge. 
Samuel Bren ſier, Fiq; 
Mr. George Brewfter 
William Bridge, M. D. 
Mr Samuel Bridge, for & Books: 
Mr. Jeremiah Bright | 


| Mr. Thomas Briſcoe 


Mr. Barton Bromly” 


4 


Thomas Brown, M. D. 


A Liſt of the Subſcribers Names, 
|Capt 7 eps Drake, Clerk of 00 


-| 
. 


Humphry Brooks, M. D. 
Jobn Brown, Eſq: ————— 


Mr. Richard Bromm 
Mr. Albert Bryan 


Mr. Righar x 16 
Richard Pans Fo Esa; el W 55 
Mr. John Byard, Surgeon 


Mr. C briftopher B Byland 
Mr. Francis Bythel | 


C. Gl ” 

Thomas Lord Arch-Biſhop of can 
terbury, for 3. 

Mr. Thomas Cawthorpe, 8080 

Mr Job Chamberlain 

Mr. Lawrence de lac bare” 

Thomas Chambers, Eq; wo 

Hans Peter Charriere, M. D. 

Mr. 7homas Child, for 3. 


Mr. Thomas Cholmley 8 2 


Mr., John loe 
128028 427008 abe E 
of _ 14130 Mt, 1 63) 1 


Mr. Foſeph C lench, Apothecary 


William C octiarn, M M. D. 
William Cole, M. D. 
Mr. William Cole, SE 
Mr. Geor c on. 
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＋ Le Croix, n to | 


_ theSick and Wounded ot King- 
fale in Ireland | 


» D. | ; 
Sir William Dawes, Bart, D. D. 


Mr. Philip Dewert 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dillingbam 


Mr. Francis Douce, "Surgeon 


2 Far. Samuel 


IS | Anthony Erh, Eq: 3 


1 [illiam Greenhill, 


* Vr. 70h. G reenbill. 
3 — William Grigson 


——_—. 


_ _——_— - — 


James Drake, M. D. 
Mr. Charles Draper 


Proly cove wget 25 U _ 
Henry Bleu, MM. 
The Reverend Charles Fane 


a. 


Ade” tines fam 
or. William Forward 


Sir Aris Fountain 
Its td 


G. 4 
a| Samet Garth; N. D for 1 
r Chriſtopher Gately, A Tank 
r. Robert Gay, Surgen 
Mr. Alexander Geetie, Sur geon 
William Gibbons, M. O0. 


The i f. S707 F 
1 ks Sale, 9/48 
Mr. Francis Glalcech + = Wn 


Mr. Thomas Granger | 


. | Mr. Edward Green 
IM. Foſeph Green 


Surgeons / 
1 for . 


Mr. John Green 


Mr. William Grimes 
H, 
The Right Honourable the Lord 
Halifax 


Mr. Stepben Hall, Surgeon 


1 Reverend lam latin, 
A. 


John Hare, Eſq; 1 
Mr. Charles Hargrave Ld 
Mr , C har les Har mes. . 


6 


« i 5 \ 1 # . 
d vw web Go Yb. 
Mr. 


= Harriſon, Eq; 
r. John Hartley . © © 
Mr. Gs > Surgeon. | | 
Mr. Joſhua tat 
The Honourable N 296 Hatton, 
Eſq; 
Mr. Henry Macken: 
George Hepburn, M. D. 
Mr. John Hesket 
Thomas Hesket, A. M. 
Thomas Hewett, M. A. and Fellow 
of Clare-Hall in Cambridge 
The Reverend 1 Hickrgd.D 
Mr. Beuill Higg 
Mr. Thomas Hi "Me N 
Mr. Jabn Hill, Apothecary 
Mr. George Hinckſler, Surgeon 
Mr. George Hockenbull © | 
Mr. Thomas 1 | 
Henry Hoghton, A. || 
Philip Horneck, L. L. B. 13 $4 
Mr. Benjamin Howell 


Mr. ene Halit 


Mr. William Keith 

Mr. John Ferſey, Sen | | 

Capt. John Kerton- | 
| 


| 


Capt. John Key 5 
Mr. Themas King, Apothecary 


L. 


Mrs. Catharine Lacy: 

Mr. Samuel Lane, Apothecary 
John Lawſon, M. D. 

_ Nathaniel Long, Eſq; 

Mr. Jofias Long 

Mr. Aar derai Lyde, Surgeon 


| Mr. Nathaniel Mezy, 
or Richard Middleton Maſſey 


A Liſt of the ble Names. 
Mr. John Harris f 


M. 


| Mr. John Mackie, Surgeon 


Mr. John Magill, Surgeon 


Sir George Markham, Baronet || 
Mr Samuel Mar wood | 
Apoth. 


Mr. Charles Mathar © 


Mr. Charles Midgley, Chymiſt 


Mr John Mills, Surgeon 
Dr. More Lord Biſhop of Norwich 


| Mr. Peter Matteux 


Mr. George Moult, Ch ymiſt 
Mr. Francis Moult, Gh 
Mr. Ti domus a, 


| PO 
IF 


| Mr. 
Mr. William Philips | 
The Honourable William Pier- 


Nr. Nat han P att. | 


2 by N. 
Robert Nelſon, Eſq; 
Or. William Ro Lord. * 


| ſhop ot | arlifle 


s Nic holas, M. D. 


Mr. Vincent St. Nichalas, . 


Mr. Marmaduke Norc e * 
Mr. r. 8 | | 


Mr . 10 bs OF 
P. 


of Mr John Padmore, Apothecary 
| | Richard Page, 


Elq; 


Mr. John P artridge, A porhecary | 


Mr. John Peat © 
Fames Pettiver, Apot heca ry 


point, Eſq; 
Mr Thomas Pierce, Surgeon 


The Reverend Mr. George Plaxton 
Mr William Plaxton 
Mr Jacob Pullen 


| R. 
Mrs. Grace nette, 


John Ratbborn, . . 
Mr George Ric har on, been 
Mr. Jonas Rolſe , 
Mr. George Rolfe, Surg OY 0 
Mr. Abe! GRILL 
Mr. Samuel Sault 
Mr. John Salter, e 
Mr. Jobs Salter, Aportecary 
Mr. John Savage ' 
Mr. Richard Saver 
The Honourable James PRE. 
ſon, Eſq; for 2. | 
Mr. Foſbua Sharpe 
Fohn Shadwell, M. D. 
Hans Sloane, WD). 
Mr. William Sloper, Surgeo 
TheReverend bemas gan, 0 b 
Mr. George Smith _ 
Mr. John Smith 1 
Mr. Nathaniel Smith, Su — 
Mr. Francis Snape 
Mr. Joſhua Spencer, Chymiſt ' 
Mr. Thomas Spurway 
Samuel Stebbins, Eſſ ; 
Mr. Thomas n Su rgeon .. | 
Mr. Samuel Stoter. = | 
Mr. John Stumm 
Mr. John Sturt 
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Mr. William Talman 
Mr. Chriſtopher Talman, Ne! 
Dr. Thomas Tomlinſon \ 
The Honourable Coll. LM 
ohn Thorpe, WA. 
Edward Iideumb, Eſq; 

Mr. Thomas Ti * Surgeon 
Mr. James 7. ally © 


W. 


» as — 


| ti orgs Wadeock, 3 


Mr. Lyonel Wafer, 1 
Mr Henry Walker, Surgeon © 


Robert Walpool, Elq; Councel ſor 
of the Admiralty | 


Nr. Samuel Walton, Chymiſt 


The Reverend Richard Ward, M. A. 
Capt. Watkins © | 
Abraham Weeks, M. A. of . 
College in Oxford © 
<q Weſt, M. D. 
ohn Weſt © - 
oſeph Whiſton, for . 
Mr Ayliff White 
Mr. George Wilſon, Chymiſt 
| Mr. John Wilſon, Surgeon 
| Mr. James Wiltſhire 
Henry Worſley, Eſſ ; 
Mr. John Wyar, for 6. IM 
gay A wad; 3G! 55 | 
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Mr. Jobs Tates,: Surgeon" 
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Amico admodum colendo D. THO M 
GREENHILL eximiam ſuam NEXPOKHAEIAN 
edenti 2% frregyel, | 


zyodcung; ex Terris volitat medicamen Eois, 
Et quas commiſtas India præbet Opes ; 
Puotquot Perſiacis glomerantur Aromata in Arvis, 

Arq; Sabxorum Balſama prompta Solo; 
Auaſcunq; auratas Arabum Campeſtria Merces, 

Pharmaca vel quotquot Turcica Mecca, locant; 
Fervidus exuſtas peragrans Mercator Arenas, 

Quæcunq; aſportat Magmata odorifera; 

Suzy; \ alxſtinis ſtillant Opobalſama Plantis, 

Et que Nilois conſita ſparſa Jugis; 

Thaumata Memphiticis quæcunq; videntur in Antris, 

Er que Pyramidum clauſtra ſtupenda tenent; 
Tradidit arcano quodcunq; Volumine My ſtes 

Ter Magnus, vel gue dogmyta Ariſtoteles ; 
Cuntta hæc dignatur nobis Ureenhillius ardens 

Ecce ſalutifera ſuppeditare Manu. 

Eſe quid hoc dicam, novus hic divinus Apollo 

Duod ſubito Arttois Alpibus exoritur ! 

Cedite, Romani Medicaſtri, cedite Graii, 

Abdicet atq; Artes * Anglica Turba novas. 
Nullus adeſt Squalor, Fætorve, aut dira Mephitis, 
Sed redolent ſuccis Atria thuriferis; 

Mirifico inciſe. ſtipantur  Pubvere Veng, 

Atq; Artus laxos Vnguina miſta fovent. 
Volvas, Myſta ſagax, Vita Ceromate functa 

Corpora, & intingas Bammate perpetuo : 
Preclara ſocios pergas ſanare Medeli! 

Arq; Orci rabidis Faucilus eripere ; 

Donec ſuccinea ſero fis clauſus in Arca, 
Duwg; 'Animus propere tendat ad Aſtra Viam. 


Joan Kerſey, Sen. 


*Undertakers. 


d 1 Viro 


Chirurgo in NEKP OKHAEIAN, 
Artem Pollincturæ, ab illo editam. 


lramur Phariis nutantia P ondera Saxis, 

Et minus Hoſpitibus firma Sepulchra ſuis. 
Quod dare debuerant, Avo Monumenta carerent; 
Secula ni. functis ſumeret ipſe Lapis. 

Arguit elapſam, qua Mumia duruit, Artem, 
Orbatumg; dolet Matre ſuperſtes Opus. 
At tua Niliaci referent Arcana Lobwis 
Scripta, nec-ignotis jam fluet Amnis Aquis.. 
Arabiz Foelicis Opes, Miracula Memphis, 
Iſiacos Mores, Juſta, Sepulchra, cer 
Quicquid Arabs novit, Pharii docuere Sophifle+ 
Indicibus Chartis pandet amica Manas. 
Pollinctura tibi reduces debebit Honores, 
Arteq; Apollinea: Srructa perennis erit. 
Corpora qua nobis ſervas, tibi nomen in Æuum 
Servabis; qua-nos: Fama manebit, ope. 
Wy diſſ olvendum reſtat, Mors irrita? Seroat- 
Corpora Greenhillus ſalva, 4 DE US. 


Viro Admodum ate K&S Grembil, 


r 


T O. Hrs. 


N en Friend Mr. Thomas Greenhill. 


IS great and worthy of our Praiſe to lead 
The Living thro the Dwell; 


tot the Deed, 
Peath's-grifly Terrours by your Skill to Charm, 


And his tell Furies of their Stings diſarm: + 
The Mighty Maker has on you beſtow d 
The won\J'rous Science for a general Good, 
The Labours of your Studies he has crown'd 

With Ars, alike Important and Profound ; 

With Death and Zime he's taught you to engage, 

And fave his beſt Creation from their Rage. 

M'A.N, the true Image of his heav'nly Form, 

Was a rich Prey to the devouring Worm ; 

XZ Scarce had his Breath it's Vital Seat forſook | 

But frozen were his Limbs, and frightful-was his Look, 
XZ Livid his Zips, his whole Complexion wan, 

And Nature loath'd to view the lifeleſs Man; 

A poor Precarious Being he enjny'd, 

And ſoon the Grave his beauteous Frame deſtroy' d, 

Till you had learn d by equal Thought and Care 
To keep him, as he was created, Fair; 
To heal the ohaſtly Wounds that Death had made, 
And give new Beauties which ſhall never-tade : 
Heav n has to you the Sacred Art reveal d, 
Which had for twice ten Ages been conceal'd ; 
From common-Ruine he = Body keep, 

And turn the filthineſs of Death to Sleep; 

Fair as the Slumbers of a Virgin ſeem, 

Who dreams ot Foy, and bluthes at her TER 
Touth you preterve, and by your Science ſave 
The living Graces in the rotting Grave. 

7 Sooner the Egyptian waff s aſpiring Tomb 
"x May fall, the Marble waſte, the Braſs conſume, 
x Old Time may ſooner run hu deſtin d Race, 
Than the new Monders of your Art deſace: 


The 


The Balm and Eaſtern Odours you employ, 
; The Noxious Vapourr of the V auir deſtroß jn /: 5 4 
1 You reconcile us to the Things we loath, "= 
We feel the Fleſh is firm, the Features ſmooth ; © 
We ice, we ſmell, by ery Seyſe we try 
Your Still, and are no more afraid to Die. 

Goon—— And may you equal Favour find. 
With the Fp ah get 2 done Mankind: NOS! 
May the vile Quacts, who Heav ns high Form prophane, | % 
With Practices as infamous as van. 1 
The baſe /mpoſtors of the Funeral Trade, „e 3 
Who cheat at once the Living and the Dead, Ing 2 
Be puniſhd and expos'd, and Art reſtord "oe 
To her old Honours, and her due Reward - - 

So late Poſterity ſhall ſing your Praiſ q. 
And Fame bright Statues to your Glory raiſe. 


— 8 I olamixon. 


* — 4 — 


— 
2 


Jo his Friend the Author. 


Ragrant Arabian Gums, employ'd with Art, 
From Worms and Duſt preſerve our meaner Part; 

But Laboars, ſuch as yHure, enliven Fame, 

And with due El:gzes. preſerve a Name; "EY 

They'll make the Worthies of the Age to cone go 
Juſt Homage pay, and venerate your. Tomb. | Mo Tad id 
Greenhill, proceed in: Learning gil aths to tredde. 
And make your felf Immortal by, the Dea 7100-8 
Be this your Praiſe, . with-equal;Ski/{.you.itrive _, ..;; 1... Xx 
To Embalm the Dead, and keep your Friends alive. 
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1 enen 
J Charles Bernard, Eſq; Sergeant=Surgeon 
to Her MAZESTYI, Profen Maſter of 


the Surgeons Company, and one of the Surgeons 
f St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. 


* 


4 FR 
F the Excellency of any Art conſiſt only in its, Sen te 


<= K Ufctulneſs, or if it derive its Preeminence from 3 
1 the Object, with which it converſes, it neceſſa- 
rily muſt follow, That the Profeſſion of Surgery 
is the Chief of Arts, ſince it is employ'd about fo 
noble a Subject as Man; and therefore the Greeks have 
thought fit to call ſuch manual Operations The Art of - 
Surgery, which otherwiſe might as well haye been ap- 
ply'd to any Mechanick Trade. SEEN 


* 


Diis B Thencc 


Has two uſe- 
ful Branches; 


The Art of Embalming. 


Thence it is Anatomy and Embalming are alſo equally 


to be eſteem'd, ſince they are not only Branches of this 


Art but likewiſe abſolutely neceſſary to be known by 
its Profeffors; the one informing us of the conſtituent 


Parts of the Body, and the other preſerving it for ever 


One Taught 
in our Theatre, 


and the other 
to be wiſh d 


there, yet Em- 


ba'ming pra- 
&is'd only by 
Undertahers, 


The Author 


vindicates the 
Right of it. 


Uſeful in 
Natural Philo- 
Japhy and Phy- 


frology. 


in our Memories. | 

The firſt has been Learnedly Treated of by our own 
Countrymen, as well as Foreigners, and is admirably 
perform'd even at this Day in our Anatomical Theatre; 
whereas the laſt, I know not by what Fate, is ſurrepti- 
tiouſly cut off from Surgery, and chiefly practis d by 
ignorant Undertakers. 

For the Honour therefore of our Profeſſion, I have 
undertaken to vindicate The Art of Embalming, and 
will prove it to be no leſs antient and noble than 
Surgery it ſelf; In order to this, I will firſt ſhew both 
the antient and modern Methods of Embalming, as 
practisd' by the moſt Tatned and expert Phyſicians; 
Surgeons and Anatomiſts, and then proceed to detect 
the Frauds and Subtilties of the VUndertakers or Burial- 
Men, to the end the World being made ſenſible of 
their Abuſes, may the eaſier be reconcil'd to a right 
Opinion of the legal and skilful Artiſt ; but before I 
proceed to acquaint you with any farther particulars, 
I ſhall content my ſelf to ſhew you the Authority 
and Reaſonableneſs of the Uſe of Embalming, rogerlige 
with the many Advantages that accrue thereby.  Fitſt, 
I preſume, it may not be a little Entertaining, ſhould 
I relate how far the Knowledge of this Art may be 
neceſſary in our very Domeſtic and Culinary Affairs, 
ſuch as, Tanning, Painting, Dying, Brewing, Baking; 
c. as alſo in Confectionery, by Conſerving all ſorts 
of Roots, Herbs and Fruits, and Preſerving wu | 
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The Art of Embalming. 3 
and Juices; for this Art being grounded as well on 
Natural Philoſophy as Phyſiology, it not only teaches us 
how to Improve our Drinks, but our Aliments like- 
wiſe, and not only to give a grateful Taſte in Cookery, 
and thereby to whet the Appetite, but alſo to Preſerve 
freſh Meats, Fiſh, Fruits, &c. beyond their wonted 
duration. 

Theſe Things however I will paſs by for the preſent, vu 
chat I may come more immediately to my principal In- Sue #. 
tent, which is to ſhew how a Body may be ſo Preſerv d, 
that by the help of Anatomy we may trace its minute 
Meanders, and inveſtigate the ſecret Paſſages thereof, 
without being hindred by any offenſive Odour or con- 
taminating Cruor. 

By this Art the Naturaliſt may be enabled to Collect, for a 
and Preſerve a numberleſs variety of Birds, Beaſts, rt, 
Fiſhes, Reptiles, Herbs, Shrubs, Trees, with Things 
monſtrous and preternatural; as likewiſe thoſe which 
are more rare and not appropriate to his own Climate, 
and this for compleating his Muſeum or Repoſitory 
with all the Curioſities and Rarities in the Animal and 
Vegetable World. 

By this Art the Phyſician learns the ſituation and uſe, 79+ 7: 
of the Parts of Man's Body, with the ſeveral alterati- 
ons and changes in the Juices, as well in cheir health- 
ful as morbid State; and conſequently knows how to 
preſerve and confirm them free from all Diſeaſes, as 
likewiſe to correct and put a ſtop to malignant and 
putrid Feyers, which otherwiſe muſt inevitably deſtroy 
the ſick and weak Paticnt. OF 
By this Art the Surgeon, in a rightly prepar'd Ske- Hole Sv. 
leton, ſces the natural Poſition of the Bones, and pro- 
per Motions of each Part, with the true and natural 
71 N B 2 Schemes 
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Schemes of the Veins, Arterics, Nerves and other cu- 

rious Preparations ; which not only teach him the 
difference between the Muſcles, the ſimilar, diſſimi- 

lar, and containing as well as contained Parts of the 

Body; but likewiſe how, in performing cach Opera- 

tion, he ſhould skilfully avoid Cutting what he ſhould 

not, and deſtroying the Function of that he is to re- 

lieve. He is alſo hereby inſtructed what Remedies may 

be found out againſt Gangrenes, Sphacelus and other 
Diſtempers that are judg d Incurable without being 
extirpated by Knife or Fire: Who then can ſufficiently 

admire and value this Noble Art of Embalming ſince it 

tends to the Conſervation both of Life and Limb? 

. Anaryde- For tho Anatomy gives us an Inſight into theſe 
= Things in general, yet is it deficient without the Bal. 
ſamic Art, in as much as it can neither ſo particularhy 

nor frequently ſhew us, what in conjunction with it, 

may without any offence be Contemplated at any 


Time, and as often as we pleſmſee. 
row Uſeful Thus may we entirely conquer and accompliſhit 


in Druinity. 


* 
Delphian Oracle, Tad nrzvrnr, by making moſt of our 
Diſquiſitions into Human Nature by Diſſections: And 
tho Brutes may ſometimes be uſctul in Comparative 
Anatomy, yet Man being the Epitome and Perfection 
of the Macrocoſm, his Body ſhews a more wonderful 
Mechaniſm than all other Creatures can do, as one 
thus very elegantly expreſſes in Latin: Hominem (ſays 
he) a DEO poſt reliqua factum fuiſſe; ut DEUS in 
ipſo exprimeret, ſub brevi quodam Compendio, quicquid 
diffuſe ante fecerat. 102357 drow bng doit om 
what a> The preſent Age therefore accounts the chief Uſe 


counted by 


this Age and of this Art to be in Anatomical Preparations; but I 
what by, the 


le., ſhall ſhew another more anticat and more general, 
9 which 
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The Ar if Ending. 5 

which is the Preſerving a Human Dead Body entire, 
and which is Weite term d Embalming: More an- 
tient, I ſay, as having been firſt devis d and practis'd 
by the Wiſe and Learned Egyptians, and more general 
in: that it relates to every particular Perſon, yet is it by 
moſt deſpis d and look d on meerly as an unneceſſary 
abbey Trouble; ſo that unleſs 4 can convince theſe 
People to the contrary, I muſt not expect to find my 
enfin Labours meet with any Favour. But before 
I affirms The Art of Embalming to be a particular part 
of that Duty, which obliges all Mankind to take care 
of their Dead, I ſhall give ſome cogent: Reaſons to 
prove the Right of Burial, what Things are ncceſſary The igt 
thereto, whether Ceremonies are needleſs and ſuper- Funeral cere- 
ſtitious, or Monuments vain-glorious, c. and this woes 
ſhall be as Nature dictates, the Law of GO -n appoints, 
and the Law of Nations directs and oblige 

Firſt, Sepulture is truly and rightly e to be — a. 
Jus Nature, by reaſon the very condition of Human wr — 
Nature admoniſhes us, that the ſpiritleſs Body ſhould be 
reſtor'd to the Earth, from whence it was deriv'd; fo 
that it only pays chat Debt of its own accord, which 
otherwiſe Nature would require againſt its Will. Thus, 
in the beginning of the World; fo ſoon as Adam had 
tranſgreſſed, GOD faid to him, Gen. 3. 19. Thouſhalt Sn 
return to the Ground, from whence thou wert talen; for 
Duſt thou art; and unto Diſt-thow ſhalt rerern. Whence 
Eccleſi aftes, 1 2. J. ſays, The Dult ſhall return to the Earth 
as it was: and the Spirit to GOD who gave it. Likewiſe 
patient Job thus expreſſes himſelf, Job 1. 21. Naked 
came I out of my Mothers Momb (Which David alſo calls 
the: Lomeſt part of the Harth, Plalm 139, 15.) and” 
1 ſball I return thit hey. Upon whieh Qzenſftedt: 


1 * thus 


Eb: The Att. of Embalming. 


thus Comments, p. 16. De Sepult. vet. He ſhall not 
- return again into his Mothers Womb, but unto the Earth 

which is the Mother of all Things. Upon which occa- 
ſion read alſo Eccleſiaſticus, 40. 1. | 


A . 
* = 


, Pagistby Hence it is the Heathens have generally follow d the 
** ſame Cuſtom of reſtoring the Dead to their Mother 
Earth; ſince it 1s but according to the courſe of Na- 

ture, for all Things to return at laſt to their firſt Prin- 


ciples, and that ſo ſoon as ever a Diſunion or Diſſolu- 

tion of the Parts -of Man's Body ſhall be cauſed by 
Death. That cach Thing has ever immediately requir d 
what it gave, is excellently deſcribd by Euripides, 
in one of his Tragedies call d the Supplicants, where 
he introduces Iheſeus Talking after this manner: . 
3 
E' dour id yi Ki. vexgde. | ; 
Of.» M ex ον eig 70 opp d b, 7 1 11 P 3 
E denn, mug wi mes; alveg., } 
Tod wp I, eig viel: A m d Reni? ̃ 
H utriegy auTo mAW como Gion t 
Kdnure + fphlaoy ard Id ace. 
Jam ſinite Terre Mortuos Gremio tegi: j 
Res unde quæque ſumpſerat Primordium, 
Eo recipitur : Spiritus Calo redit ; 
Corpusque Terre: Jure nec enim mancupi: F 
Sed brevis ad Avi Tempus utendum datur : + wr” 
Mox. Terra repetit ipſa quod nutriverat. | 
Suffer the Dead within the Earths cold Womb 


Io be Interr'd, nor envy them a Tomb; _ 
For all Things, whence they did their Being draw, 
Thuther, at laſt, return by Natures Law : 
The 
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The Art of Embalming. 7 
Tbe Soul flies back to Heav'n from whence it came, 
Our mouldring Bodies Mother Earth docs claim; 

Lent us but — a flecting ſpace to wear, | 

And then they to their ft Abodes repair. © 


ei it 3 appears that we really poſſeſs 1 no- Aﬀſerred in 
thing of our own, and what we ſeem to enjoy, is 
but Sola lent us for a ſeaſon, and muſt be reſtor d 
again when ever we die, which is agreeable to that 
Expreſſion of Fob, in the latter part of the above- 
1 Verſe and Chapter. The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ;' bleſſed be the Nuts of the 
Lord. Alſo Holy David, Pſalm 146. 4. (ſpeaking of 
Man's Frailty — Mortality) 495 His Breath goes 


forth, he returns to his Earth. Here he emphatically 


calls it his Earth, both becauſe he was made of it, 
Gen. 2. 27. and muſt return to it again, Ger. 3. 19. 
and by reaſon he has a Right to a Burial- Place in it. 

The ſame is likewiſe Taught us by Cicero, where „ eU 
he ſays, Reddenda Terra Terre : That the Earth (mean- 6": and 
ing Man's Body) muſt be reſtor d to its Earth; which 
alſo gave occaſion to the antient Philoſophers to con- 
template the Beginning and End, or the Life and 
Death of Man, that thereby they might be the berter 
able to Teach us what we really are'in Nature, and 
how little we have to Boaſt of: The very Thought of 
which put an old Poet into a Paſſion and Adrniration, 


expreſſing himſelf thus in gingling Monkz/h Verſes: : 


Cam: Ker, cum Lines, cum Res vi liſſi ma [i 72 nus, oi 
Unde ſuperbimus, ad T erram 7 0 THIER, 218 


Man who is made of Ber! * G5 he Dopa 10 
And know he mult return to Earth again? Me- 


The Art if Embalming. 


Methinks the very Conſideration of this ſhould: cauſe 
us to lay aſide all Pride and Vanity, and ſerve for a 


perpetual Memorial of Humility and Obedience to 
our Creator, who as he was pleas d to endue us with 
Rational Souls, and to give us Dominion over all 
Things here below, yet, that we might not be there- 


by puffed up and tempted to forget him, he wiſely 


formed us of the Duft, and, in his good Time, will 
reduce us to Duſt again. Thence Divine Plato aſſures 
us, that the End and Scope of his Pluloſophy was 
only 7 he Conſideration of Death. 0193 


ts Riſeand In Obedience therefore to the Laws both of GOD 


Antiquity. 


neceſſarily follow'd that ſome care muſt have been taken 


Firſt Ce uſe 
ol it. 


Interment, to wit, that it being the courſe of Nature, 


and Nature, Sepulture undoubtedly was at firſt Inſti- 
tuted, and if either Antiquity or univerſal Cuſtom 
can prove a convincing Argument, you may account 
it as antient as the World itſelf, and us d by all Nations 
tho perhaps in different manners; for you muſt allow, 
ſo ſoon. as Death came in by Man's Tranſgreſſion, it 


to Bury his Carcaſs. The firſt Inſtance of this that 


we read of, in the Sacred Hiſtory of the old Teſta- 


ment, is how Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, Bu- 
ried his Wife Sarah in the Cave of the Field Machpelah, 
which he had bought of the Sons of Heth for a Bury- 
ing Place for his Family, Gen. 23. 19, 20. There 
alſo St. Jerome aſſerts Adam the firſt Man was Buried; 
and Nicolaus Lyranus and Alphonſus Toſtatus are of 
Opinion the Four Patriarchs were Buried there like- 
wiſe with their Wives, Eve, Sarah, Rebecca and Lea, 
all which you may find-explain'd more at large in 
Ouenſtedt, p. 2,3, rer F 


* — 


Now this ſeems to have been one of the firſt C auſes of 
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The Art of Enbalming. 
for Bodies depriv d of Spirit or Life to corrupt or ſtink; 
and the Medicinal Art being little known and leſs 
usd in thoſe early Days (without the Knowledge of 
which it was impoſſible to preſerve them) there re- 
mained no other way of ſecuring the Living from 
the peſtiferous Exhalations of the Dead, than by bury- 
ing their Carcaſſes in the Earth, and ſo removing ſuch 
miſerable Objects out of their ſight; which ſeems 
clearly intimated by the aforeſaid Example of Abraham, 
when, being in much trouble for the Loſs and Death 
of Sarah his Delight, he ſpake thus unto the Sons of 
Heth, Gen. 23. 4. Give me a Poſſeſſion of a Burial-Place 
with you, that I may Bury my Dead out of my Sight. (LXX. 
Sb Th vex2gy ps, d 2s) Where it is to be obſery'd, that 
he no longer calls her his Wife, but his Dead; as 
knowing that thoſe alterations, which ſhe muſt in a 
few Days inevitably undergo, would have deterr'd him 
from the very Thoughts of her, if he had not earneſt- 
ly ſought for and obtain'd a Burying-Place, where he 
might hide her out of his Sight. | 


This is to be look d upon as the ſecond Canſe or End n cate. 


of Burial, to wit, that it being not only diſagreeable to 
the dignity of our Nature, but alſo occaſioning great 
ſadneſs of Mind, for the Living to ſee what diſmal Ac- 
cidents and Calamities befall the Dead, that we ſhould 
free our ſelves from the Apprehenſions and black Ideas 
ſuch Objects are naturally apt to inſpire, by remo- 
ving them out of our Sight and Mind, by a timely 
Sepulture: For as Demoſthenes ſaid in a Funeral Ora- 
tion, Leniatur ita Luctus Forum, qui Suis ſunt Orbati 
By this means the Grief of thoſe, who are depriv'd of 

their Friends, is alleviated. So that theſe two Reaſons m 


re Benef'. 


| 3 ial to the (1. 
ſeeming to conduce more to the Benefit of the Living vine chan tie 


© ving chan the 


C than 


10 The Art of Embalming. 
than the Dead, it has given occaſion to ſome to be- 
: lieve, that Burial was from thence invented, and of 
this Opinion was Grotizs, who thus writes: Hinc eft, 
quod Officium Sepeliendi, non tam Homini, id eſt, Per- 
ſonæ, quam Humanitati, id eſt, Nature Humane, pre. 
ftari dicitur ; For this Reaſon it is that the Office of 
Burial is ſaid not to be paid ſo much to the Man, v1z. To 
the particular Perſon, as to Humanity it ſelf, that is, to 
Human Nature in general. And St. Auſtin, Lib. 1. De 
Civit. DE I, cap. 12. and Lib. De Cura pro Mortuis, cap. 
2. affirms, Curationem Funeris, Conditionem Sepulturæ, 
Pompas  Exequiarum, magis eſſe Vivorum Solatia, quam 
Mortuorum Subſidia; that T he regulating and manage- 
ment of the Funeral, the manner of Burial, the Magnifi- 
cence and Pomp of the Exequies, were deviſed rather as a 
Conſolation to the Living than any Relief to the Dead. 
But Seneca, Lib. 1. De Remed. hath more plainly con- 
firm'd both the foregoing Reaſons, faying, Non De- 
functorum Cauſa, ſed Vivorum inventa eſt Sepultura, ut 
Corpora & Viſu & Odore feda ſubmoverentur ; Burial 
was found out not ſo much for the ſake of the Dead as the 
Living, that by means thereof Bodies noiſom both to Sight 
and Smell might be remoud':: Therefore Andrew: Rivet, 
in his 19th Exerciſe, on the 23 Chap. of Geneſis, com- 
mends Sepulture as a laudable Cuſtom, pertaining to 
common Policy and Honeſty. Human Nature would 
be aſham'd. to ſee Man, the Maſter-Piece of the Crea- 
tion, left unregarded or lye unburied and naked, ex- 
pos d to the Inſults. of all Creatures, and become a 
Herritage to the moſt vile Worms and Serpents, or 
lye Rotting like Dung upon the face of the Earth; ſo. 
that if Pity and Compaſſion will not move our obdu- 
rate Hearts to Bury him, the very Stench and Cor- 
ruption 


The Art of Embalming, 


ruption of the Dead will compel us to it. Hence 
Chytraus: 0101 


It 


Corpus inane Anime, tandem Fetore maligno, 


A ſe abigit Cunctos 


A breathleſs Body, tho' our Pity fails 
To make us Bury it, its Stench prevails. 


By theſe two fore-going Cauſes of Burial appears 
yet a farther Benefit to Mankind, that they may live 
without that continual Terror of Death, which is oc- | Fres fen 
caſion d by ſeeing ſuch miſerable Emblems of Mor- Den. 
tality. It you do but conſider, when Men at firſt 
liv d diſpersd, the very Abhorrence and Deteſtation of 
meeting Dead Bodies, - made 'them to remove ſuch 
unpleaſant Objects out of their ſight : Afterwards, 
when they afſembl'd together and built Cities to dwell 
in, they uſed Burial for this Reaſon ſays Lilius Gyral- 
dus, Lib. De var. Sepult. Ritu. pag. 4. That the Living 
might not be infected by the moſt noiſom flench of the Deaf 
The beforc-going Arguments for Interment have been 
deduc'd from Natural and Political Reaſons, but the lat- 
ter likewiſe relating to Phyſic, and particularly condu- 
cing to the Health and long Life of Man (ſince The Art 
of Embalming was not known in thoſe Days) we will 
a little more accurately enquire into the pernicious 
Effects of Putrefaction, and the fatal Conſequences 
that from thence enſue; for this being the moſt po- pron fe- 
tent Enemy to Life, Nature is very careful to expel it h 
ſo ſoon as ever ſhe perceives, by its odious Scents, its 
inviſible Approaches: Nor can ſhe endure the leſſer 
ill Scents of Sweat or Urine, or _ Excrements 4 

2 the 


the Belly, which are neceſſarily produc d from the Ali- 
ments of the Body, but the Body it ſelf as well as 


From the 


The Art of Enbalming. 


Spirits reject them; for this is to be obferv'd, that the 


Excrements and Putrefactions of all Creatures fmell © 


worſt and are moſt offenſive to their n Species, 
which we may ſee by Cats, which voiding a more than 
ordinary fetid Dung, always take care to bury it. 
And ſuch cleanlineſs of Living renders all Creatures 
the more Healthful, as we daily find by Birds, Pigeons, 
Horſes, Dogs, c. which thrive beſt when their Hou- 
ſes, Stables and Kennels are kept. ſweeteſt. There is: 
not only an unhealthy, but oftentimes. a ſecret poy- 
ſoning Quality in the fetid Odours of à putrid Air, 
which are made ſo malignant by Bodies corrupt. and 
expoſed therein; and thus, in ſeveral Countries, great 
Plagues have been occaſion d anly by the Putrefaction 
of prodigious ſwarms of dead: Graſhoppers and Lo- 
cuſts caſt up on heaps. Thus, the Scripture teſtifics;. 
the Land of Egypt was corrupted with Liec, Elies, 
Frogs and Locuſts as a Puniſhment to Pharaoh: The 
Fiſh of the Rivers died, and the Waters ſtank; alfo:: 
there was a Murrain among. the Beaſts, and a Plague 
of Boils and Blains among the. Inhabitants, Exad. 
chap 7, 8, „ 10. ND other 490 
* The. infectious: Atoms of a putrid Air are fo very 


ſubtile and inviſible, that they meet with an caſie 


reception into the Brain and Lungs, as often as we 
breath, and thereby immediately occaſion in the Brain 
eicher an Apoplexy or Delirium, a Syncope to the Spi- 


. Z its, a general Convulſion of the Nerves, or elſe mor 


flowly corrupt the Blood, by mixing with it in its 
paſſage thro the Lungs, where they either produce 


lmpoſthumes, Ulcers, Confumptions or Hectic-Fevers 


which 
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which prey upon the Spirits and: Vitals, or bring, 
Gangrenes. to the extreameſt Parts, or the Small-Pox, 
Purple Fevers, and other malignant Diſtempers to the 
whole Body; nay, they too frequently prove the very 
principal Ingredient of the Plague it ſelf, that inexo- 
rable Spirit which ſo ſwiftly diſpatches many thouſands. 
of Souls to the other Wor lulu. 


Thus Poiſon d Air, or The Art of Em poi ſoning hy * 
Odoars, is more dangerous than Poiſon d Water; for- 


aſmucli as it is impoſſible Man ſhould live without 
Breathing, or ſubſiſt in an infectious Air, without a 
proper Antidote. This Art has: been effectually pra- 
Cris d by the Indians in their Trafficks, and the Zurks 
in their Wars, and was particularly usd by Emanuel! 
Comnenus towards the Chriſtians, when they paſsd thro?” 
his Country, in their way to the Holy-Land. This the 
Lord Bacon relates in the toth Century of his Natural 
Hiſtory, p. 201. where he is of Opinion, That foul. 
Smells, raisd by Art for Poiſoning the Air, conſiſt: 
chiefly of Man's Fleſb or Sweat patrefied;' fince thoſe 
Stinks, which the Noftrils immediately abhor and e 
pel, are not the moſt pernicious, but ſuch as have. 
ſome ſimilitude with Mans Body, which thereby the 
eaſier inſinuate themſelves and betray the Spirits. Thus 
in Agues, Spirits coming from Putrefaction of Humours-. 
bred within the Body, extinguiſh and ſuffocate tlic 
Natural Heat; p. 74. The ſame effect is likewife to 
be obſerv'd in Po 

makes them to fly and leave. their Regiment, whereby 
the Humours, Fleſh and Secundary Spirits diſſolve and 
break as it were in an Anarchy, Exper. 333. p. 74. 


Alſo 
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Peflilences, in that the malignity of the 
infecting: Vapour, daunts the principal Spirits, and 
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Aſo becauſe the Canibals; in the Weſt-Indies;. cat 


Mans Fleſb, the ſame Author.thought it not impreba- 


ble, but that the Lues Fenerea might owe its Origin 
to that foul and high Nouriſhment, ſince thoſe People 
were found full of 92 — Pox at their firſt Diſcovery 2 — 


Confiſtspart- AT this Day che moſt Mortal Poiſons, practis d by them, 
have a mixture of Man's. Fleſh, Fat or "Blood. Like- 
- wiſe the Ointments that Witches have us d, are report- 


cd to have been made of the Fat of Children dug out 


of their Graves; and diverſe Sorgereſſes, as well among 


the Heathens as ; Chriſtians, have-fed upon Man's Fleſh, 
to help, as they chought, their wicked Intagrpations 
with ad and foul Vapours, Exper. 26. and 859. 
The. moſt pernicious Infection, next the Plagae or 
Air Pals 4 Art, is the Smell of a Goal where Priſo- 
ners have been long, cloſe and naſtily kept, whereof, 
fays the Lord Bacon, we have in our Time had Ex- 


perience twice or thrice, when both the Judges that 


fat on the Trials, and numbers of thoſe 3 aſſiſted, 
ſicknd on the ſpot and Died, Exper. 914. The like 
would frequently 5 befall thoſe that viſit Heſpitals, and 
other ſuch Places, where either the Leproſie, French 
Fox or Malignant Fevers rage, were not the Attendants 


dayly accuſtom d to it, or did they not uſe proper 


Anti dotes to keep them from it. If therefore the 
morbid State of the Living only be ſo pernicious to 
healthful Bodies, what Deſtruction muſt that Air pro- 


Sant duce, which is replete with the volatile Steams and 
irid Coral 


Spirits, that iſſue from a dead and Chg Carcaſs? ? 


Sicut Grew totus in 4 * NI 
Unius Scabie cadit & . Porci, BY” 


 Uvaq; conſpecta Livorem ducit ab Voa. ſays Juvenal. 
Fxrom 
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Feom one infec Hog, Experience ſhows, / 
'Thro' the whole Herd .- dire Contagion goes ; 
Thus from one tainted Grape the Bunch — 


grows. 


For every Thing in Nature eaſieſt Corrupts that of its 
own kind: The Reaſon of this is becauſe it is Homo- 
geneal, as is commonly ſeen in Charch-7ards, where 
they bury much; for a Corps will conſume in a far 
ſhorter Time there, than it would have done in ano- 
ther place where few have been buried. 
It therefore neceſſarily follows, that if the Dead were 
not inhum d, whole Cities would Corrupt and be fill d 
with the Plague; and after great Battels, if the Dead 
ſhould lic unbury d, whole Countries would be de- hee: 
ſtroy'd; all which Miſchicfs are prevented by a timely we Pl. 
Sepultare : For the Earth by its weight and cloſench 
not only ſuppreſſes and diſſipates the Vapours that 
arife from a putrid Carcaſs, br alſo imbibes and ſucks. 
up the ſtinking Gore; and being a Medium between that 
and the Sun, prevents the Beams of that Planet from 
ſuddenly: exhaling ſuch fetid Odours. Nay the Lord , a. 
Bacon farther aſſures us, That Burying in the Earth, . 
which is cola and *&+y, ſerves for Preſervation, Conden- 
ſation and Induration of Bodies, as you may find in his. 
4th Century of his Natural Hiftory, Exper. 376, 377. 
But this necds no farther Confirmation, fince Bodies. 
are dug up in every Age perfect and uncorrupt, whicli 
perhaps had been buried above 40 or 50 Years, and 
— —— been found petrified to a perfect Stone, f 
which we ſhall diſcourſe more heteafecr, therefore will 
at preſent proceed to acquaint you with other final 
Cauſes or Ends of Burial. © A 
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Third Cauſe, A Third Cauſe of Burial is, That Mans Body may 
not be torn to pieces and, deyour'd by ſavage Beaſts, 
and Birds of Prey, which would be a fight wholly un- 
becoming the Dignity. of Human Nature, as Seneca 
obſerves Lib. 6. De Beneficiis: Inter maxima Rerum ſua- 
rum, ſays he, nihil habet Natura, quo magis glorietur. 
Mature has nothing in the whole Creation of which [he may 
boaſt more than of Man: So that it muſt needs be a 
grievous Trouble and Concern to her to ſee the Ma- 
fter-Piece and Perfection of all Creatures become thus a 
Prey to the vileſt of Animals; and that he who whilſt 
living had all of theni under Subjection, ſo ſoon as 
ever his Spirit is ſeparated from his Body, they ſhould 
forget all Allegiance to their late Sovereign, and re- 
belliouſly Tear him to Pieces: Therefore we who are 
his Fellow-Creatures, and endu d with Humanity, take 
care to bury him out of the way of ſuch Harpies; and 
ought to perform all his Funeral Obſequies with the 
ſame Reſpect we were wont to ſhow him whilſt alive. 
Hence Hugo Grotius is of Opinion, That Burial was 
, Taken from invented in reſpect to the Excellency of Mans Body. 
2%. Cum Homo caterts Animalibus præſtet, indignum vi ſum, 
ft ejus Corpore alia Animantia paſcerentur, quare inven- 
tam Sepulturam, ut id quantum poſſet, caveretur. Since 

Man excells all other Creatures, it was thought unworthy 

they ſhould feed upon his Body ; for which reaſon Sepulture 

was found out, that this Miſchief might be prevented as 

far as poſſible. Likewiſe Lactantius, Lib. 6. Inſtitut. 
Cap. 12. ſays, Non patiemur Figuram & Figmentum D E I, 

Feris & Volucribus in Prædam jacere, ſed reddamus id 

Terre, unde ortum eft. Let us not ſuffer the Image and 
Workmanſhip of GOD to lie exposd as a Prey to the 

Beaſts and Birds, but let us return it back to the Earth 

from whence it had its Origin. \ \o Sv, 30 ee 
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So that we will account the Foarthᷣ Reaſon for:Burial,,, 


17 


Acconuncedt 
us the 


to be the Fxcellency of Mans Body, to which we ought Furth cove: 


to ſhow the greater Honour and Reſpect, in that it is 
the Receptacle. of the Immortal Soul. Hence Origen, 
Lib. 8. Contra Celſum ſays, Nationalem Animam Honorare 
glidicimus, & hujus Organa Sepulchro honorifice deman- 
dare. Me have learn d to Honour the Rational Soul, and 
reſpectfully to convey its Organs to the Grade. And thus 
St. Auſtin very elegantly expreſſes himſelf, Lib. 1. De 
Civit. D EI, cap. 13. Si Paterna Veſtis & Annulus, vel 
fe quid hu jusmedi, tanto tarins Poſteris, quanto er ga Pa- 
rentes Aſfectus major, nullo modo ipſa ſpernenda ſunt Cor- 
pora,. que utiq; multo familiarins, atq; conjunctius, quam 


quæœlibet Indumenta geſlamus. If we take ſo much the 


more care to preſerve our Fathers Apparel, Ring, and 
other Remainders of the like nature, as we bore an Af- 


fection to them, tis plain their Bodies are by no means to 
be neglected, which we wear cloſer and nearer to us than 


any C loaths whatever: 
But the Fifth Cauſe and ultimate End of Burial is in 


order to a future Reſurrection, and as B. Gerhard aſſerts, 
agrecable to that Compariſon of Chriſt and St. Paul 


his Apoſtle, Zohn 12. 24. 1 Corinth. 15. 37, 38. That 


Bodies are piouſly to be laid up in the Earth, like to 


Corn ſowed, to confirm the aſſured Hope of the Ne- 
ſurrection: And therefore the place of Burial was call'd 
by St. Paul, Seminatio, as others term it Templi Hortus, 
the Churches Orchard or Garden, By the Greeks 1t was 
call'd, Koſſurrie i, Dormitorium, a Sleeping Place. By 


the Hebrews, DM, Beth-chajim, 1. e. Domus Viven- 
tium, the Houſe of the Living, in the ſame reſpect as the 


Germans call Church-Yards, Gotlacker, i. c. D E I Ager, 


© aut Fundus, GO D's Field, in which the Bodies of the 
0 D Pious 


Fifth Cauſe 
f Burtal. 
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Pious are ſowed like to Grain or Corn, in expectation 
2 of a future Harveſt. By theſe Appellations we are ad- 
moniſh'd of the Reſurrection of the Body, and of the 
Immortality which is given by GOD to the Soul. 
For as they that Sleep awake again, and as Chriſt who is 
the Head aroſe again, ſo ſhall we who are his Members 
ariſe, Hence Calvin (Commenting on Iſaiah 14. 18.) 
ſays, The Carcaſſes of Beaſts are thrown out, becauſe they 

were Born to. Putrefaction; but our Bodies are interr d in 

the Earth, and being there depoſited, expect the laft Day, 
that they may ariſe from thence to lead a Bleſſed and Im- 
mortal Life with the Soul. Alſo Aurelius Prudentius, a 
Chriſtian Poet, rightly aſſerts The Hope of the Reſur- 
rection to be the chief Cauſe why the greateſt Care is taken 
of Burial, whereof he has moſt cxcellently deſcrib'd 

every particular Circumſtance in a Latin Funeral 
Hymn, which being Tranſlated by Sir ohn Beaumont, 
Baronet, into 172 Verſes, I will for brevity ſake refer 
you to Weavers Funeral Monuments, pag. 25. where 

x you will find them inſerted, and — your Peruſal. 
„ngen. Nevertheleſs, we arc not to think, tho Burial was 
de Ordain'd by GOD as a Work both pleaſing and ac- 
ceptable to him, and conſequently approv'd and pra- 

Cris d by all Men, that therefore the want of it, or 
any particular Ceremony thereof, can any ways be 
prejudicial to a Chriſtian Soul, as St. Auſtin and Ludo- 

vicus Fives his Commentator alledges, Lib. r. De 

Civit. DEI, cap. 11. And that Complaint which the 

Royal Prophet makes, Pſalm 79. 3. That there was none 

to bury the dead Bodies of G0 D's Servants, was ſpoken 

rather to intimate their Villany that neglected it, than 

any Miſery to them that underwent it. Tis true ſuch 

Actions may appear heinous and tyranous in the Eye 
of 
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of Man, but precious in the Sight of the Lord is the 
Death of his Saints: Neither is our Faith in his aſſu- 
red Promiſe ſo frail, as to think ravenous Beaſts or 
Birds of Prey can any ways make the Body want any 
part at the Reſurrection; but, on the contrary, we are 
well ſatisfied that in a Moment there ſhall be given 
ſuch a new Reſtitution, not only out of the Earth, 
but out of the moſt minute Particles of all the other 
Elements, wherein any Bodies can poſſibly be inclu- 
ded, that not a Hair of our Heads ſhall be miſſing. 
We read how the Bodies of the Chriſtians (after great 
Battels, and the Sacking and Subverting of Towns 


nies of Baurial, which neither is to be accounted any 
Omiſſion in the living Chriſtians, who could not per- 
form them, nor any Hurt to the Dead, who could 
not feel them. We may, moreover, find in the Hi- 
ſtory of Martyrs, and ſuch like Perſecutions, how 
barbarous and cruel Tyrants have raged over the 
Bodies of Chriſtians, who, not content with torment- 
ing them to Death ſeveral thouſands of ways, ſtill 


led Corps, and at length to ſhew their utmoſt Con- 
tempt, bury'd them in the Bowels of rapacious Crea- 
tures, or what other ignominious ways their wicked- 
neſs could invent. Nevertheleſs, we have all the rea- 
ſon to believe their Souls were receiv'd into Heaven, 
and that their Bodies will at the laſt Day be reunited 
intire to them again; after which, Death will have 
no more Power over their Bodies than their Souls, 
but as St. Paul fays, 1 Cor. 15. 44. They will become 


Or 


and Cities) ſtood in want of the Rights and Ceremo- 


perſever d with inhumanity to inſult over their mang- 


Spiritual Bodies. So that in this reſpect it matters . 
not after what manner the Body er diſſolv d m 
2 


44 
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or bury” d, as Tatian in his Book Contra Gente: ſays, 
Quamvis Caro tota Incendio abſumatur tamen Materiam 
evaporatam Mundus excipit, quanquam aut in Fluviis, 
aut in Mari contabeſcam, aut Feriis dilanior, condor ta- 
men in Penn locupletis Domini. Altho the Fleſh be 
wholly conſum d by Fire, yet the World receives the eva- 
porated Matter, nay, altho I am waſbd to nothing in 
Rivers or Seas, or am devour'd by wild Beaſts, yet ſhall 
[ be repoſited in the Store- Houſe of a moſt wealthy Lord. 
Likewiſe Minutius Felix in Octavio has theſe Words: 
Corpus omne ſive areſcit in Pulverem, ſive in Humorem 


folvitur, vel in Cinerem comprimitur, vel in Nidorem te- 
. nuatur, ſubduci tur Bonis, ſed D EO Elementorum cuſto- 


dio reſervatur. The Body whether it be dryd into Pow- 
der, refolu d into Moiſture, reducd to Aſhes, or evapo- 
rated into Air, is indeed taken away from Good Men, 
but ſtill the cuſtody of the Elements is reſerv d to G 0 P. 
Some have been accounted a rigid fort of Stoicks, and 
void of all Humanity, for this Reaſon only, becauſe 
they averr'd it profited nothing, whether the Body cor- 


rupted above or beneath the Earth. Thus Lucan, 


Lib. 7. 


f 


————7 abeſne Cadavera ſoluat 

An Rogus haud refert : Placido Natura receptat 
Cuncta Sinu, Finemg; ſui ſibi Corpora debent. 
Calo tegitur qui non habet Urnam. 


— For tis all one 

Whether the Fire or Putrefaction 

Diſſolve em; all to Natures Boſom go, 
Since to chemſclves their Ends the Bodies owe. 
The Skic ſhall cover him who wants a Grave. 


) And 


4 
q 
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And that Favorite Cutter, Mecænas was wont 60 ay: 


11 77 


Non T7 alk curo, gel Natura Reliftos. * 


—— 


I value not a Tomb, N. ature brovides that for me. 


But this theſe ſpoke only. in pl? be to the Soul, . 
could receive no Hurt nor Damage from the Bodics 
being caſt out unbury d; therefore they feemingly ri- 
dicul d and deſpis d it, the better to fortifie Men a- 
gainſt any fear of the want of Burial, yet they firmly 
believ'd that all thoſe who were depriv'd thereof, were 
the moſt miſerable and wretched of Creatures, and 
that their Souls continually wander d, as Virgil clegant- 
ly expreſſes, Æneid. 6. v. 325. where Aineas asking the 
65 bil why ſuch a number of Souls ſtood crowding 
near the Stygian Lake, and were refus d a Paſſage, he 
receiv d this Anſwer: | 


Har Onmnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataq, Turba eft : 
Portitor ille, Charon: Hi, quos vehit unda, Sepulii. 


Nec Ripa datur horrendas, nec rauca-Fluenta Some hae 


ſear'd th 
7 ranſportare prius, quam Sedibus of}, a quierunt. want of it. 


Centum errant Annos volitantq; hac Littora circum, 
Tum demum admiſſi Stagna exoptata reviſunt. . 
Conſtitit Anchiſa Satus, & Veſtigia preſſit, 

Multa putans, Sortemq; Animo miſeratus iniquam 
Cernit ibi maſios, & Mortis Honoe carentes, Cc... 


Theſe Ghoſts rejected, are e the unhappy g 
Depriv d of Seele ge and Funeral duc. 
The Boat-Man, Charon; thoſe the buried Holt, | 
He Ferries over to the farther Coaſt. 


Nor 
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Nor dares his Tranſport Veſſel croſs the Waves 
With ſuch whoſe Bones are not compos d in Graves. 
A Hundred ears they wander on the Shore, 
At length, their Pennance done, are wafted o'er. 
The Trojan Chief his forward Pace repreſs d, 
Revolving Anxious Thoughts within his Breaſt; 
He ſaw his Friends, who whelm'd beneath the Waves, 
Their Funeral Honours claim d, and askd their quiet 
Graves. Dryden. 


Some again are induc'd perhaps to think the care of 
Burial needleſs, becauſe there is no Senſe in a Dead 
Body, as the Proverb has it, Mortui non dolent; and 
others reject it for this Reaſon, Quia ſentienti Onus eſt 
Terra, nihil ſentienti, ſupervacaneum. For the Earth's 
a Burthen to bim that is ſenſible of it, but none to him 
that is not. 


others have Diogenes the Cynic Philoſopher, among the reſt of 
wean. his Whimſies, deſpis d Sepulture, and when he was 


cold he muſt thereby become a Prey to the Beaſts and 
Birds, he gave them this jocoſe Advice, Si id me- 
tues, ponite juxta me Bacillum, quo abigam eos. If you 


fear that, place my Staff by me that I may drive them 


away. Quid poteris nihil ſentiens ? What can you do if 
you are ſenſible of nothing? Replyd his Friend. To 
which he anſwerd, Quid igitur Ferarum laniatus oberit 
nihil ſentienti ? If Jam not ſenſible, how can their Teeth 
affe ne? At other times he was wont to ſay on the like 


- Occaſion, Si Canes meum lacerabunt Cadaver, Hyrcano- 


rum nactus fuero Sepulturam, Si Vultures, Iberiorum ; 
quod fi nullum Animal accederet, ipſum Tempus : Pul- 
cherimam fore Sepulturam, Corpore pretioſiſſimis Rebus, 


Sole, inquam & Imbribus abſumpto. If the Dogs eat my 
Carcaſs, 
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Carcaſs, I ſhall have the Sepulture of the Hyrcanians, if 
Vultures, of the Iberians; but if no Animal come near 
me, then ſhall I be conſumd by Time, and, What a ſine 
ſort of Burial muſt that needs be, to have my Body reduc d 
to Duſt by two of the moſt precious Things in Nature, the 
Sun and Showers? Likewiſe Demonactes being told, if 
he were flung out unbury'd, as he deſir d, the Dogs 
would tear him to pieces, he wittily anſwer'd, . Quid 
incommodi, fi mortuus alicui ſim uſui ? What hurt can it 
do me, if after I am Dead I do ſomebody Good? 

It may farther be askd, Why Plato, Ariſtotle, and ono 

other Philoſophers, famous for Learning and Piety, de-flghred u. 
ſpis d the Rites and Ceremonies of Sepulture? To which 
I anſwer, They did not really Deſpiſe them, nor durſt 
they ſay they were not to be at all : They ſaid only, 
if by chance they were neglected, it could do no hurt. 
Nor laſtly did Lucretius contemn Sepulture, he only 
laughed at thoſe who procur'd it for this Reaſon, be- 
cauſe they thought there ſtill remain'd a Senſe in the 
Dead, as you will perceive by theſe Lines of his,. Lib. 3. 


Proin' cum videas, Hominem indignarier ipſum, 
Poft Mortem fore, ut aut putreſcat Corpore poſto; 
Aut Flammis inter iat, Malifue Ferarum, &c. 


Now when you hear a Man complain and moan, 
And mourn his Fate, becauſe when Life is gone 
His Limbs muſt waſte, or rot i'th' Earth, or feaſt 
The greedy Flames, or ſome devouring Beaſt; 
All is not well; He, by ſtrong Fancy led, 
Imagines Senſe remains amongſt the Dead; 
Nor can I think, tho He Himſelf denies, 
And openly declares the whole Man Dies; . 


But 
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Bit What At "from! trons i Conceits he ſtill believes, 

0 Pond Fool, that He Himſelf, Himſelf Cy eget: 
For now Ccn whilſt He breaths, een whilſt He lives, 
And thinks He muſt be Torn or Burnt, He grieves; 
T hinks ſtill the Carcaſs muſt be He, and thence 

His wanton Fears infer there muſt be Senſe. 

And hence He grieves that He was Born to Die, 
Subject to treacherous Mortality: 
But ncver thinks, fond Fool, chit when kind Death 1 
Shall cloſe His Eyes in Night, and ſtop His Breath ; 
Then nothing of this thinking Thing remains 
Ton mourn His Fate, and feel ſharp Grief and Pains. 


C ß 


Hereby tis plain Luciftins only line and tides 

choſe who are of a doubtful and wavering Mind, and 
that openly contefs there can be no future Senſe re- 
maining after Death, yet privately hope within them- | 
elves that ſome Parts will remain, and therefore 
mightily dread the want of Burial, nay, violently abhor 
being a Prey to wild Beaſts and Birds. This I take to 
be a Any hint of the Reſurrection of the Body and 


Immortality of the Soul, tho' outwardly theſe Pagans : 
difown gbothr- © N 


Eripe me his invite Malis; aut tu mihi Terram 
Jujiæ, ſic ſaltem placidis in Morte quieſcam 
. SedibusScc. as > Palinurus 8 Ghoſt {aid to Eueas, Ene. 6. 


From laſting Miteries my wandring Soul ere, 
That the) in pleafanc Shadcs and perfect Reſt! may live. |} 


31G 


We cannot believe there were ever any Philoſophers 1 
in | 


- 
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in the World, of ſuch obdurate Hearts, as ſtrictly to 
deny Burial, tho out of a ſeeming Arrogance they de- 
ſpis d it; but that they only pretended ſo leſt their 
«Antagoniſts ſnould think the want of Burial an in- 
flicted Puniſhment, therefore they were the caſier 
mov d, as much as in them lay, to expoſe them. Thus h de 
Pauſanias in Phocic. gives an Inſtance of ſome French tien dend 
who deny d Burial to the ſlain in Battel, alledging it 
was a Ceremony nothing to be efteem'd of; but the 
true Reaſon they did it was, That they might bring 
the greater Terror on their Enemies, and make them 
to have the worſe Opinion of their Cruelty. It muſt 
be granted, the Dead have no ſenſc of any Change or 
Diſſolution they undergo, and that it is a ridiculous 
Opinion of Tyrants, to think to puniſh the Body by 
mangling it, and delivering it to be torn to pieces and 
devourd; neither do Bodies ſuffer any Hurt or Da- 
mage in reſpect to the Soul, after what manner foc- 
ver they are bury d: Yet you muſt grant theſe ſufficient 
Reaſons why the Dead ſhould be taken care of, and not 
be deſpis d and caſt away; for as we cſteem the Body 
the Temple of GOD, and Receptacle of the Soul, fo 
ought we honourably to Interr it with thoſe Funcral 
Obſequies as are becoming its Quality and Dignity. 

Now we muſt look upon Burial to be a Work en- riguors-- 
join d both by the Law of Nature and Nations, and cn d Lav of 
not only by the Human but by the Divine Law; for Se. 
the moſt Barbarous as well as Civiliz d People of the 

t World have ever paid fome Reſpect and Obferyance 
[ to their Dead, tho' perhaps after different Manners, by 
: Burying them in the Water, Earth, Air, Fire, &c. The 
common Dictates of Nature have taught them to ab- 
hor ſuch diſmal Objects and offenſive Smells as dead 


E Bodies 
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Bodies muſt neceſſarily preſent, and their 
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Religion has 
ſhown them the Inhumanity and Cruelty of neglect- 
ing their Duty to them: Nay, if we look into the Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Animals, we ſhall find ſome of them 
excelling Man in this particular, by taking a more 
than ordinary Care of their Dead, as is to be ſeen not 
only in Cranes, Elephants and Dolphins, Gr. As AÆlian 
de Animalibus, Lib. 2. cap. 1. and Lib. 12. cap. 6. and 
Franzius in his Hiſtory of Animals, cap. 4. Peter Haber 
in his Semeſtrium, Pliny and others obſerve, but like- 
wiſe in Ants, Bees and other Inſects; for as Grotfus in 
his Treatiſe, De Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. 1 1. cap. 19. 


obſerva by Tightly obſerves, Nullum eſi in Homine, Factum lauda- 


Braces, oc as 


well as Men, 


his Perſon, Graccfulneſs of his Mien, and Conformity 


bile, quin non Veſtigium, in alio aliquo Animantium Ge- 
nere DEUS poſuerit. There is nothing done by Man 
worthy of Commendation, but GOD has imprinted ſome 
[Imitation of it even in Brutes. tt 10% 

A Corps lying unbury'd and Putritying, is not only 
a diſmal Aſpect to our Eyes, offenſive to our Noſe, 
and ungrateful to all our External Senſes, but even 
horrid in our very private Apprehenſions and ſecrert 
Conceptions; nay to hear it but only nam d, is fo very 
unnatural and unpleaſant ro us, that we care not to 
entertain the leaſt Thought of Death, even to the de- 
terr'd Time of our Expiration. What preſence of 
Mind can enable a Fellow-Creature to behold ſuch a 
miſerable Object as this, expreſs d by its diſmal Aſpect; 
deformd Proportion, fœtid Smell, putrid Carcaſs, and 
the like, and this perhaps of one who was but juſt now 
your Boſom- Friend or the World's Favorite, a Prince 
worthy of Immortality for his Wiſdom, Piety, Valour, 
Conduct, c. and juſtly admird for the Beauty of 


of 
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of all tlie External Parts of his Body, as well as In- 


mon Humanity and Self. Preſervation would alone per- 
ſuade us to Inter him out of our Sight, or elſe pre- 
ſerve him from a State of Corruption and Deformity 
by Embalming. 


I have before abfery' d le Beaſts receiv'd tlie In- 


ternal Qualifications of his Mind? Certainly com- 
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By bo h to 


prevent In- 


fection of the Murrain from a Putrefaction of their feficn, __ 


own Bodies; now I will ſnew you: how they likewiſe, 
by Natural Inſtin&t, avoid each other in ſuch like Ca- 
Inka The Sound ſhun the Company of the Infect- 
ed, and they reciprocally ſeparate from the reſt to 


Mourn by themſelves A wounded Bird leaves che 


Flight : A Stag (when Shot) forſakes the Herd and 
flies to the Deſarts: And every Diſcas d Creature re- 
tires into ſome ſolitary Place, where its laſt Care ſeems 


3 


to be, that of providing for its Burial. Reptiles creep every cree- 


into Holes, and Birds into their Neſts, or the Bottoms 
of thick Hedges: Rabbets die in their Burrows: 
Foxes, Badgers ME Wolves, c. in their Dens, after 
which por — will Inhabit there. So that they ſeem 
to know they ſhall lie undiſturb'd in thoſe Dornutorics, 
which they took care in their Lives Time to provide 
and dig in order to their Interment; like as ſome 
Hermits, who, during their Lives, made their Cave 
their Habitation, but when Dead their Tomb. 
The larger fort of Domeſtic and Tame Creatures 
ſeem likewiſe to endeavour this, as much as they can, 
as may be obſervd from Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, Cc. 
who * they decline and draw near their Deaths, 
ſcck either the thickeſt part of a Wood, a Dell or 
Gravel-Pit in a Chg or deep Ditch in a Field, 
where they may lay _— down, as ina Grave 
2 an 


ture takes care 
S of 1 its on 51 
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and die: They ſeem to defire nothing more of their 
Maiter, whom they have all their Lives faithfully ſerv d, 
than to cover their Bodies with the Earth. 

The leſſer Tame Animals, as Dogs, Cats, Oc. know 
they have no occaſion to take that Care of themſelves, 
for when they die, their Maſter is obligd to remove 

©. them out of his Houſe and bury them: But as for 
vury chem. Inſects, they (fearing Mankind ſhould be regardleſs 
j S— neee Bodies, and not be ſo grateful 
as to take care of their Funerals, tho they had con- 
ſum'd their Lives in making Food and — for 
their Maſter) ſeem with a more extraordinary Con- 
trivance, and adnurable Art, to provide for 4 own 
Burial. The little Bee works its Honey-Comb for the 
Benefit of Man while it lives, and for its own Sepul- 
ture when it dies; the Comb ſerving for its Tomb, 
and the Wax and remaining Honey for its Embalment, 
conformable to that Saying of Martial, in his Au 
Book and Thirty Second Epigram: >: 2 


Et 1 G lucet Phaetontide chadira ou, rod 
Li 'videatur Apis Neftare clauſa ſuo: 1) (1s 

Diem tantorum Pretium tulit illa Laborum, 
0 N «| wu fic voluilſe mori. 

38 Vil 10! ENTS OI 2; 
She — he thinks: within her devs Neſt, | 
That there ſecurely ſhe may take her Reſt ; 

For all her Labours paſt ſhe asks but this, 

That ſne may Iyc thus hues d when lhe der 


The Sill Worm enen alſo willig parts with hes 
Stock and Labour for the Benefit of Mankind) makes 
a ſmall reſerve of Silk, ſufficient for her Winding- 


* 
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Sheet, which when. ſhe has finiſh'd, ſhe dies therein, 
and is as nobly Interr'd, as all the Egyptian Art, with. 
its fine Painted Rowlers of Cyprus ; Lawn or Silk 
could make her. 

Other Inſects, as Flies, Ants, Gnats, and the like, 
which are not diſpos d with Organs to perform ſuch * 
Works, yet have this in particular, that they can out- 
dare the moſt reſolute Indian (when, without any pre- 
vious Exhortation, they ſuddenly leap into the Func- gw? and 
ral Pyre of a Candle or Torch, wide outvic the coſtly her, © 
79 of Arabia) when they voluntarily fly into 
liquid Amber and by that means obtain a more noble 
and incorruptible — than any other Creature. 

Theſe have had Poets to write Funeral Orations to 
their immortal Praiſe, as the two Epigrams in Martial. 
of a Viper and Piſmire in ſome meaſure teſtifie, Lib. 4. 
Ep. Sg. and Lib. 6. Ep. 15. Witneſs alſo: Brafavolus: 
of the Piſmire, and Cardanus's Mauſoleum for a Flic: 
Nor could Virgil (the Prince of Poets) omit taking 


notice of the well orderd Funerals of the Bees, Georg. 4 Es 
Lib. 4 . - 5 5. 


— wn 1 0 orpora lace carentum 
Exportant 7 ectis, G& wriftia Funera ducunt- 


And 1 Dead, chat never muſt return 
To their loy'd Hives, in decent Pomp are born; / 
Their Friends attend the Herſe, and ncar Relations 

mourn. eig Dyden,) 0 


lian, Lib. 5. ap. 49: eben ces, That if one Elep hant 
finds another dead, he will not paſs by till he has got 
* a great hcap- of: Earth and Hung 1 it 2 5 
Carcafs; 
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Circaſs; ſoz; in all orhier:'Creaturts,nNarure:fhas pro. 
vided boch Burial, and a! Grave for them. Nay it is 


E utes Dury'd 


wich Pomp 
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yet further remarkable, that ſuch Brutes as. have ei- 


ther prov'd faithful or loving to their Maſters, or 


done any extraordinary Action, have been bury'd with 


medley at wonderful Maguificence, and had Tombs and Inſcrip- 


my 


Tombs and 
Epitaphs in 
Honour of 
Erutes. 


4 


tions made in Honour of them. - Cimon the Athenian 
| bury d thoſe Horſes he had been thrice a Victor with 
in che 0/ympick Games, with great Pomp near his own 
Sepulchre. Alſo Alexander the Great made a magni- 
25 nt Funeral for his Horſe Burephalus, building a G 
where he dy d, and calling it after that Beaſt's Name 
in memory of him. Afr his Example, ſeveral of the 
Roman.Emperors and C æſars, ſuch as Auguſtus, Caligula, 
Nero, Adrian, Antoninus, Commodus, &c. bury'd their 
favourite Horſes; and adorn'd their Tombs wich Epi- 
taphs, as you may find in Barthius, Lib. 23. cap. 8. 


Pliny, Lib. 8. cap. 2 2. Affirms ſuch: Horſes as had 


conquer d at the Olympick, Games, were bury'd and 
had Tombs and Pyramids erected to . their 
Fame. 

Xantippus carefully bury'd his Dogs, and, as * 
mannus reports, Polliacus erected, in the Garden of 
Cardinal Urbin at Rome, Columns of the fineſt Marble, 


of vaſt Expence, in Memory of his beloved Birch, on 
which he inſcrib d this Epitaph: : 


Quod porui, poſui tibi, fida C PF aaa] 


Digna magis Cali Munere, quam Tummli. 
Candenti ex Lapide hac tibi convenit Urna : ſuiſti 
Candida tota Fide, candida tota Pilo. 


Si Celum, ut quondam, Canibus patet, haud tua 7: erras 
I aan ſed Ver Stella perenne dalit. 
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T Ae ef Enbelmi ng. 
My Faithful Bitch, to thay this Pile is meant; 
Move worthy. Heaven than Mortal Monument 
Of whiteſt Stone,” * fit * Tomb I rear, 


Since, candid were th 4 Acti ions, White thy Hair. 
If Heav'n, as formerly, to Dogs gives Place, 


Thy Scar will never ſcorch, but cheriſh Human Race. 


Alſo in the Houſe of that Famous Italian Poet 
Frantis Petrarch, at Arqua, near Padua, there is a Tomb 
of a Cat, adorn'd with an Elegy, which Wolanus in his 
Poſt- Praxis Medica, p. 5 has Printed, with others Of a 
Mule, a Crane. 5 Pliny, Lib. 10. cap. 43. ſays, a 


Crow (which imitated. Human Voice, and which was 


wont every Morning to ſalute the Senators by their 
Names) was bury'd. honourably, being carry'd out 
on the Shoulders — two Æthiopians, with a Crown be- 
fore it, and a Trumpet ſounding; the Perſon that 
killd it being ſton d to Death. lian, Lib 6. Animal. 
cap. 7. tells us, Marr hes, King of Egypt, built a Sepul- 
chre Gr a Raven, which was wont to carry his Letters 
to and fro under its Wing; and, Lib. 7. cap. 41, he 


ſays, Lacydes, a Peripatetic Philoſopher, h: ip et 


which us d to follow him up and down, both at home 
and abroad, and whom for that Reaſon he Bury'd 
with the ſame Honour and Reſpect as he would _ 
done a Brother or Son. The Stag which warr'd a- 
gainſt the Trojans, was alſo honour'd with a Tomb; 
but it were endleſs to relate all the Brutes the Pa- 
gans have given Burial to, as Rhodiginus witneſſes in 
Antiq. Lect. 5 8. cap. 13. The Parthians were accu- 
ſtom'd to bury TE Horſes, and the Moloſſiaus their 
Dogs, as Statius the Poet obſcrves, IIb. 2. Sylvar. in 
ache Pileti. 


—-Gemtt 
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* Alluding to 
the Dog Daz. 
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The Paitlien hibiligis bis Horſe-in' \Patrel gan; 
For faithful Dogs Moloſſians weep in vain. 


Ey n Birds had Funeral Piles, and Virgtl's Stag. 
But che Eeyptiant furpl aſs d them all, for they * 


balm'd the Bodies of E-vcral Animals, as Cats, Cro- 


codiles, Hawks and the like, that ſo they might keep 


them the longer to adore and admire : If therefore 
Pagans have been thus careful to honour Brutes with 
all the Rights of Burial, how much'more ought we 
who are C briftians to afford thus laſt Duty to one ano- 


ther? - 
We find in che Gr Age of che World, ſays Cambden, 


the Care of Burial was 05 great, that Fathers aid a ſtrict 
Charge on their Children, concerning tranſlating their 
Bodies to their Graves, every one being deſirous to 
return in Sepulchra Majorum, into the Sepulchres of 
His Anceſtors. Thus thoſe Holy Parriarels, Abraham, 


Iſaac, Facob, Foſeph and the reſt, did not only lay the 
heavieſt Commands about their being bury'd, bur al- 
ſo abouttransferring their Bodies to ſuch Places as they 
nam'd: So Jacob, at his Death, charg'd his Son Joſeph 


to carry his Body into the Sepulchre of his Fathers, 
Gen 47. 30. and 49. 29. And foſeph commanded his 


Brethren they ſhould remember and tell their Poſte- 


rity, that when they went away into the Land of Pro- 
miſe, they ſnould carry his Bones along with them, 
Ger. 50. 25. Now this. Filial Care was not only their 

last 
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laſt and greateſt Duty to / their Parents, but alſo a. 
Work well pleaſing and acceptable to GOD; an Ex. 
ample whereof we have in Tobit, who beitig blind, 
GOD ſent his Angel Naphael to cure him, as a 


caſt without the Walls of Ninedeh: But altho' the 
King's Servants: forceably took away his Goods, and 


ſought to put him to Death; yer when he heard one 
more had = ſtrangl'd, and caſt out into the Mar- 
ket- Place, he was ſo —— in his Care, that tho he 


was juſt ſet down to Meat, he taſted not of it, till he 
had fetch d him up into a private Room, and when the 
Sun was ſet, he venturd to make a Grave and bury 


Reward for his pious Care in burying thoſe who! 
had been ſlain by King Sennacherib in his wrath; and. 


33 


Burial a 


Work accept» 
able to GOD. 


him. Likewiſe our Saviour (being to - riſe again the Torurcar- 


Third Day) commended that good Work of thoſe 
Religious Women, who. pour'd pretious Ointments, 
with ſweet Odours, on his Head and Body, which they 
did in order to his Burial. Morcover, the Goſpel * 
crown d thoſe with immortal Praiſe that took 7 cer 
Chriſt's Body from the Croſs, and gave it honeſt and 
honourable Burial This ſignifies, as St. Auſtin, that 
the Providence of GOD extends even to the Bodies 
of the Dead (for he is pleas d wich ſuch good Works) 
and builds up a Belief of the n by which, 
ſays he, we may learn this profitable Leflon, viz. How 
great the Reward of Alms done to the Living muſt 


be, ſince this Duty and Kindneſs ſhown even to the 


Dead is not forgotten of G OD. 


Burial of the Dead was accounted by the Antients a 


Work of Piety and Religion, becauſe they clean d it 
both an Act of Juſtice and Mercy 


Of Juſtice, in that Earth ould bs return d to Earth Tu 
B F and 


Our. 


An Acct 
ſtice. 


and Duſt to Duſt; for, What could he more juſt 


Cf Mercy , 


Of Humaniy. 


Of Piety. 
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than to feſtore to Mother Earth her Children, that 
as ſhe had furniſh'd them at firſt with a Material Being, 
Food, Raiment, Suſtenance, and all things neceſſary, 


ſo ſhe might at laſt receive them again into her Boſom, 


and afford them lodging till the Reſurrection? The 
Anticnts alſo thought it an Act of Mercy to hide the 
Dead in the Earth, that the Organs of fuch Divine 
Souls might not be torn and devour'd by wild Beaſts, 
Birds, Cc. Cicero in his Oration for Quinctius calls 
Burial an AA of Humanity. Valerius Maximus, Lib. 8. 
cap. 1. Humanity and Mildneſs. Seneca de Bene ſic. Lib. 8 
cap- 20. Humanity and Mercy. Ammianus Marcellings, 
Lib. 31. A neceſſary Office of Piety ; and St. Ambroſe in 
the beginning of an Oration of his on the Death of the 
Emperor T heodoſius, The laſt and greateſt Office of Piety. 
Iſocrates commending the Athenians for the great Care 
they took to bury their Dead, ſays, It was a mark and 
token of their Piety towards the Gods, ſince it was 
they and not Men that had cſtabliſh'd that Law. Alfo 
Servius obſerves Virgil call'd Aneas by the name of 
Pious, becauſe of the Funeral Honours, he, with ſo 
much Care and Application, had always paid to his 
Relations and Friends. Plato ſpeaking of the ſeveral 
kinds of Juſtice, has not omitted what belongs to the 
Dead; nay Ariftotle thought it more juſt to help thoſe 
that were depriv'd of Life, than to aſſiſt the Living. 
The Latin Phraſe alſo intimates how juſt a thing it is 
to bury the Dead, where it calls Funeral Rites, Fufta 
Exequiarum, or Juſta Funebria, quia juſtum eſt, 05 


facere, folvere, peragere. Nay it has no other appe 


tion in that Language than that of Juſtice, and in 
Greek of a lawful Cuſtom, Piety and God! 1 
that 
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that amongſt both the | Romans and 'Grecians, who 
have been p. - two moſt potent and civiliz'd Nations 
of the World, when they would expreſs one had been 
Intert'd, they ſaid; they had done him Right or Ju- 
ſtice, and ſuch as neg lected to do the like they ac- 
counted void of all Piety and Humanity. 

And to ſhew how Religious an Act it is to bury the Burial the 
Dead; the Gentiles Alen d the Care of all Fancrals ge, 1 
and Sepulcure to certain Gods they term'd Manes, 
whoſe chief was Pluto, call'd alfo Sammanus, whence 
all Tombs and Monuments came to be dedicated, Diis 
Manibus. Homer, Euripedes, Ariftotke and others have 
accounted Sepulture an Honour and Reward to Mens 
Actions; and on the contrary look d on all ſuch as 
miſerable and unhappy whoſe Bodies lying unbury d, 

wanted that laſt . * 

Decent Burial, with ſuitable Attendants of Kindred an tionou 
and Friends, according to the Quality of the Perſon ming 
(ſays Veever of Ne Monuments, p. 25.) is an Ho: 
nour to the Deceas d. Hezekiah, ſays the Text, ſſept 
with his Fathers, and they hay d him in the bigheſt Se- 
pulchres of the Sons of David, and all Fudah and the 
Inhabitants of Jeruſalem did him Honour at his Death, 2 
Chron. 32. 33. Thus in all Ages Burial has been ac- 
counted an Happineſs and * to the Mind, and a 
Favour from GOD, whereas the want of it has been 
look'd on as an Evil and Miſery, a Curſe and Puniſh- 
ment, a Diſgrace and Ignominy. 

Firſt, In 3 Holy Scripture it is calłd an Hap pineſs, auunppes, 
Favour and Kindneſs: This was foretold hy bi jah Kinde. 
and to be ſhewn to Abijah; 1 Kings 14. 13. And all 
Ifrael ſhall mourn for him, and bury him for he only of 

Feroboam * come to the Grave, becauſe in him there is 
55 found 
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' found ſome good 'Thing towards be Lord GOD of Iſrael, 
&c. It was accounted a Glory to be bury'd in a Se- 
pulchre, even to Kings who were laid up in ſtately 
Tombs and Monuments, as in their Beds, and thus 
the Prophet 1ſaiah ſpeaks, Chap. 14. ver. 18. All the 
[ings of the Nations lye in Glory, every one in his own 
Houſe. By the ſame Prophet GOD comforted Zede- 

 kiah King of Judah when he was taken Captive, tell- 
ing him. he-ſhould never die in War or Bartel, or be 
deny'd Burial ; but that the King of Babylon ſhould 
give his People leave to bury him in an honourable 
manner, and with ſuch. Solemnities as the burning 
of ſweet Odours, &c. at his Funeral, as they were wont 
to uſe at the Exequies of their Kings, who liv'd belov'd 
of their Country, 2 Chron. 16. 14. But thou ſhalt die in 
Peace (ſays Jeremiah to him, Chap. 34. ver. 5.) and 
with the Burnings of thy Fathers, the former Kings which 
were before thee, fo ſhall they burn Odours for thee, and 
lament thee, &c. DOIN 3 
Eccally in To die a natural Death, to be lamented and bury'd, 


epa and to lye in the Sepulchre of their Fathers, was ever 
accounted a great Honour and Happineſs among the 

antient ems, for which the Scripture-Phraſe, through- 

out the Old Teſtament, is Sleeping, which implies Iy- 

ing at Reſt and undiſturb'd as well as Dying. Thus, 

in 2 Kings 8. 24. it is ſaid, And Foram ſlept with his 
Fathers, and was buryd with his Fathers in the City of 

David. And 9. 28. His Servants carry d Ahaziah in a 
Chariot to feruſalem, and buryd him in a Sepulchre 
with his Fathers in the City of David: And Cap. 15. 
ver. 7. So Azariab ſlept with his Fathers, &c. Alſo, ver. 


22. and 28. of the ſame Chapter, and in many other 
places, as 1 Kings 2. 10. So David flept with his Fa- 
BANE _ thers, 
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thers, and 'was bury'd in the City of David. By all this 
it is to be obſervd, that in this City was the ufual 
Royal Burying-Place, where both David and all his 
Succeſſors, that were of any Note or Renown, were 
bury'd. This appears likewiſe by 1 Kings 11. 43. 2 
Chron. 12.16. and 14. 1. and 16. 14. and 21. 1. Da- 
vid's Sepulchre was made of ſuch durable Materials, 
and fo well kept and repair'd by his Poſterity, that it 
continu d *till the Apoſtles Time (Acts 2. 22.) which 
was the ſpace of almoſt 2000 Years. 

On the contrary, to die an unnatural Death, and „h . 
in another Country, as alſo to be depriv'd of the Se- 4 Curt. 
pulchre of ones Fathers or Anceſtors, was always 
eſteem'd a note of Infamy and a kind of Curſe. Thus, 
in 1 Kings 13. 22. the ſeducd Prophet, becauſe he 
diſobey'd the Word of the Lord, was reprov'd by 
him who was the occafion of his Error, as he had it 
in Command from GOD, and withal told, That his 
Carcaſs ſhould not come into the Sepulchre of his Fathers. 
Iſaiah ſpeaking in deriſion of the Death and Sepulture 
of the King of Babylon, which was not with his Fa- 
thers, in that his Tyranny was ſo much abhorr'd, thus 
notes his Unhappineſs, Chap. 14. 19, 20. Thou art caſt 
out of thy Grave, like an abominable Branch; and as the 
Raiment of thoſe that are ſlain, thruſt thro with a Sword, 
and ſhall go down to the Stones of the Pit, as a Carcafs 
trodden under Foot. Thou ſhalt not be join'd with thy 
Fathers in Burial. That 1s, he ſhould want all the 
Honours of Sepulture, and all ſuch Funeral Rites as 
were to have been paid to him as a moſt potent King, 
and that he ſhould not be admitted to lye in the Grave 
amongſt his Anceſtors, but that his Corps ſhould re- 
main neglectedabove Ground unbury'd, and be trod- 
den to pieces like yile Carrion. The 
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Andtheſudg- The want of Burial proceeds alſo from a Judgment 
eng or god. of GOD, as will appear from the Example of Jehoiakim, 
the Son of Fofiah King of Judah, whom for his great 
Wickedneſſes, ſuch as Covetouſneſs, Oppreſſion, ſhed- 

ding innocent Blood and the like, GOD threatned 

with the want of Burial (a ſevere Sentence!) and that 

he ſhould have no ſolemn Funeral or honourable Se- 

pulture, ſuch as Kings uſually have, nay, not fo much 

as an ordinary Burial among the Graves of the com- 

mon People, Fer. 26. 23. but be caſt out hike Carrion 

in ſome remote Place: And Chap. 22. 19. He ſball be 

es a bary d with the Burial of an Aſs, drawn and caſt forth be- 
ond the Gates of Jeruſalem, that is, as an Aſs is wont 
to be bury'd, he being more worthy the Society of 
Beaſts than Men. The Greeks call the Burial of an 
Aſs, dee po, according to that Expreſſion of Cicero, 
Inſepulta Sepultura; and Sanctius expounds it, that to 
be bury'd like an Aſs, is to be caſt out into a ſordid 
and open Place, which neither covers the horrid and 
obſcene Parts of the Body, nor hinders the Dogs or 
Birds from tearing it to pieces, but as in Chap. 36. wer. 
30. His dead Body ſhall be caſt out in the Day-T ime to 
the Heat, and in the Night to the Froſt ; that being 
ſo expos'd, it may the ſooner putrefie, and become 
the more vile and loathſom; and that the ſight of a 
King's Body, in ſuch a condition, ſhould be an hide- 
ous Spectacle and horrid Monument of GOD's heavy 
Wrath and Indignation unto all that ſhould behold it, 
Iſaiah 66. 24. Wherefore Eccleſiaſtes wiſely concludes, 
Chap. 6. 3. 4 Man had better have never been born than 
to have no Burial. The People of Iſrael (crying unto 
GOD againſt the barbarous Tyranny of the Babylo- 
nians, who ſpoilld GOD' Inheritance, polluted his 
Temple, 
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Temple, deſtroy'd his Religion, and murther'd his 
Choſen Nation) amongſt other Calamities, thus com- 
plain for the want of Sepulture, Pſal. 79. 2, 3. The 
dead Bodies of thy Servants have they given to be Meat 
to the Fowls of the Heavens, the Fleſh of thy Saints to 
the Beaſts of the Earth. T heir Blood have they ſbed like 
to Water round about Jeruſalem, and there was none 10 
bury them. Here the Prophet obſerves, that GOD 
ſuffers his Church ſometimes to fall to great Extre- 
mities, to exerciſe their Faith before he delivers them; 
as at other times he deprives the Wicked of Sepulture, 
to bring them to Repentance by ſuch an ignominious 
and ſhameful Puniſhment, Thus, for the Pride and 
Wickedneſs of Jezebel, the Prophet Elijah pronounces 
GO D's Vengeance againſt her, ſaying, In the Portion 
of Jezreel ſhall Dogs eat the Fleſh of Jezebel, and her 
Carcaſs ſhall be as Dung upon the face of the Field, ſo. 


that they ſhall not ſay, this is Fezebel, and there ſhall be 
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none to bury her, 2 Kings 9. 10, 36, 37- By the Com- To become 
pariſon to Dung is ſhown how odious and contemp- uu wt ne 


ring 


tible a Thing it is to be caſt out unbury'd, and to be. 


trodden under Foot, to lye expos'd to the Air and 


Weather, to rot and ſtink or become Food to Birds, 


Beaſts and Reptiles. Jeremiah forctelling the Deſola- 


tion of the Fews, acquaints them, Chap. 19. 7. Thus 
fays the Lord of Hoſts, I will cauſe them to fall by the 
Sword before their Fnemies, and their Carcaſſes will I 
give to be Meat to the Fowls of the Heavens, and to the 
Beaſts of the Field, and none ſhall. fright them away, 
Chap. 7. 33. Deut. 28. 26. Alfo ſpeaking of their 
Kings, Princes, Prieſts and Prophets, he tells them that 


Their Bones ſhall be ſpread before the Sun and Moon, &c. 
they ſball not be bury d, but be. for Dung upon the face of 


the. 
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the Earth, Jer. 8. 2. In other places of his Propheſie 
he tells them, They ſhall die of grievous Deaths and 
Diſcaſes, they ſhall be neither bury'd nor lamented, 
but lye rotting like Dung, and be Meat for the Fowls, 
of the Heavens and Beaſts of the Earth, Chap. 16. 4. 
Chap. 25. 33. Chap. 34. 20. 1 Kings 14. 11. Chap. 2 1. 
23, 24. 2 lings 9. io. and Ezek. 29. 4 Alſo in the 
39. Chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel and the 17, 18, 19 
and 20 Verſes, GOD to ſhew his ſevere: Judgment, 
calls the Fowls of the Air and Beaſts of the Field to a 
Sacrifice of the Fleſh and Blood of the Princes of the 
Earth, to cat their Fat and drink their Blood ; abun- 
dance more Examples of the like nature the Scripture 
affords us. V ibo 
Next we will conſider what a miſerable thing it 
was eſteem'd, even by the Pagans, to lye caſt out un- 
bury'd. That diſconſolate Mother of Euryalus, is not 
ſo much griev'd for the loſs of her Son, who was ſlain 
in Battel, as for that he ſhould be made a Prey to the 
Birds and Beaſts, whom therefore ſhe thus bewails: 


Heu Terra jonota, Canibus data Prada Latinis 
Alitibusq: jaces. Virg. Anu. 9. v. 486. 


Cold on the Ground, and preſſing foreign Clay, 
To Latian Dogs and Fowls he lyes a Prey. Dryden. 


Alſo the ſame Poet repreſents Tarquitus thus inſulting 
over his conquer'd Enemy, Ain. 10. v. 557. 


Mic nunc, metuende, jace: non te optima Mater 
Condet Humi, Patriove onerabit Membra Sepulchro; 
Alitibus linquere Feris, aut Gurgite Merſum | 


. . Unda feret, Piſceſq; impaſti Vulnera lambent. The 
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The vengeful Victor thus upbraids the Slain: 
Lye there, Inglorious, and without a Tomb, 
Far from thy Mother and thy Native Home; 
Expos d to falyage Beaſts and Birds of Prey, 
Or thrown for Food to Monſters in the Sca. 
Dryden. 


So great was the Honour of Sepulture amongſt the 
Pagans, ſays Quenſtedt, De Sepult. Vet. p. 24. That when 

they deſign d to ſhew the greateſt Envy and Reproach gum: 
to their moſt inveterate Enemies, they depriy'd their de Enc- 
Bodies of Sepulture, as is noted in the Hiſtory of the Revenge. 
Heroes in Homer, in the War between Polynices and 
Eteocles the Theban, and other antient Hiſtories, as 
likewiſe in Claudian, De Bello Gild. v. 39. Now Me- 
zentizs fearing this, does not deſire Æneas to ſpare his 

Life, but earneſtly entreats him to afford him Burial, 


Virg. Æneid, Lib. 10. v. 90 1. 


Nullum in Cade Nefas, nec fic ad Prælia went ; 
Unum hoc, per, ſi qua eft Victis Venia Hoſtibus, oro 
Corpus Humo patiare tegi, &c. 


Nor ask I Life, nor fought with that deſign ; 

For this, this only Favour let me ſuc, 

(If Pity can to conquer'd Foes be due ;) 

Refuſe it not; but fer my Body have 
The laſt retreat of Human Kind, a Grave. Dryden. 


Turnzs alſo intreats the like Favour : 


Et me, ſeu Corpus ſpoliatum Lumine mavis, 
Redde meis. Eneid, Lib. 1 2. v. 935. 
„ Or 
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Or if thy vow'd Revenge purſue my Death, 
Give to my Friends my Body void of Breath? 


Sepulure However, generally ſpeaking, Sepulture was obſery'd 
ler in War, as well in Time of War as Peace, to which purpoſe 
Heralds or Embaſſadors were wont to be ſent to make 
Truce *till they could bury their Dead; which if de- 
ny'd, ſays Grotius, the Antients thought their War 
more lawful and juſt. Thus Hannibal, a ſworn Ene- 
my to the very Name of Romans, 1s faid by Livy, Decad. 
3. Lib. 2. to have ſought the Bodies of Caius Flami- 
nius, Tiberius Gracchus and Marcellus Roman Gene- 
rals, conquer'd and ſlain by him, that he might bury 
them. Likewiſe Philip of Macedon 1s equally to be 
commended for his Humanity, in performing Funeral 
Rites and Ceremonies towards his deceas'd Enemies; 
of which ſce Peter Faber, Lib. 3. Semeſtr. cap. 13. p. 
183. who alſo gives the like account of his Son Alex- 
ander, in that after he had overcome Darius, he grant- 
cd leave to his Mother to bury him after what manner 
ſhe pleas'd, and withal commanded the ſame Honour 
to be afforded the Perſian Nobles; as alſo that all ſuch 
Soldiers as were found lain ſhould be bury'd with 
care, as is recorded by Q. Curtius, Lib. 3. Valerius 
Maximus likewiſe, Lib. 9. cap. 8. tells us the Athenians 
ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd this Cuſtom in their Wars, that 
| Generale pur they puniſh'd thoſe Generals with Death that neglect- 
negleEingic. ed to bury the Slain, tho otherwiſe they were Men 
of Valour and had done ſeyeral extraordinary Ex- 
others have ploits. Plutarch in his Lives, informs us how careful 
dich ear NMicias, an Athenian General, was in this point, for 
cue. he commanded his whole Army to halt, while he ho- 


nour'd 


[ 
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nour'd two. ſlain Soldiers with Burial and a Tomb. 


The like pious Care is mention d of Areas to Miſenus, 
by Virgil in his 6th Aneid, v. 232. 


At pius Æneas ingenti Mole Sepulchrum 
Imponit, ſuaq; Arma Viro, Remumgz Tubamq; 


But good Æneas order d on the Shore 
A ſtately Tomb, whoſe Top a Trumpet bore, : 
A Soldier's Faulchion, and a Seaman's Oar. Dryden. 
The Romans in general as well as the Grecians care- 
fully bury'd their Enemies, nor would they defraud 
them of any Funeral Rites, ſays Suidas. The like 
Rhodiginus, Lect. Antiq. Lib. 17. teſtifies of the He- 
brews, by whoſe Law the Enemy was not to be left 
unbury'd. Nor muſt we paſs by the Humanity of che 
Northern People, who as Claus Wormius in Monument. 
Danic. Lib. 1. cap. 6. writes, thought it deſerving the 
greateſt Praiſe, to exerciſe this Hoſpitable Piety of 
burying. the Carcaſſes of their Enemies, to whom 
they bore no farther Malice after their Deaths, but 
afforded them friendly Sepulture. Amongſt others, 


an Example of this nature. is fetch'd out of Saxo, a 


moſt eloquent Daniſh Hiſtorian,. who in the Third 
Book of his Hiſtory, which he wrote about 500 
Years ago, introduces Collerus pronouncing this wiſe 
and elegant Oration to his Enemy Horvendillus, with 
whom he was going to engage in Fight : 

Quoni am, lays. he, Exitus in dubio manet, invicem 
Humanitati deferendum eſt, nec adeo Ingenlis indulgen- 
dum, ut Extrema negligantur Officia. OUdium in Animis 
efl. adſit tamen Pietas,. que Rigori demum. opportuna ſuc- 
G 2 cedat. 
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cedat, nam etſi Mentium nos Diſcrimina ſeparant, Na- 


' ture tamen Jura conciliant. Forum quippe Conſortio jun- 


gimur, quantuscunq; Ani mos Livor diſfſociet. Hæc ita - 
que Pietatis nobis Conditio ſit, at V ictum Victor Exequiis 
proſequatur. His enim ſuprema Humanitatis Officia ineſſe 
conſtat, quæ nemo Pius abhorruit. Utragz Acies id Mu- 
nus, Rigore depoſito concorditer exequatur. Faceſſet poſt 
Fatum Livor, Simultaſq; Funere ſopiatur. Abſit nobis 
tante Crudelitatis Specimen, ut quanquam Vivis Odium 
interceſſerit, Alter alterius Cineres gains: Glorioſum 
Victori erit, ſi Victi Funus magnifice duxerit ; nam qui 
deſuncto Hoſti Fuſta perſolverit, ſuperſtitis ſibi Favorem 
adſciſcit, vivumq; Beneſiciis vincit, quisquis extincto 
Studium Humanitatis impendet. Which may be thus 
Engliſh'd : By reaſon the Event of what we are going 
about is doubtfull, let us mutually engage to ſhew Huma- 
nity to each other, nor ſo far indulge our Paſſions as to 
neglect the laſt Duties. We have Malice in our Hearts, 
let there be likewiſe ſuch a Piety as may opportunely ſuc- 
ceed our Rigour ; for tho' a difference in our Minds hap- 
pens to divide us, the Law of Nature will reunite us. 
Tho we are never ſo far ſeperated by Envy, this will bring 
us together again. Let it therefore be the Condition of 
our Piety, that the Conqueror follow the Herſe of the Con- 
quer d. Herein the laſt Offices of Humanity conſiſt, which 
no good Man ever yet refus d. Let both Armies then ſu- 
ſpend their Hatred to perform this Duty. After Death let 
Envy be remov'd and ſecret Prejudice diſarm d. May every 
kind of Cruelty forſake us, and, tho living we hated each 
other, let us lovingly accompany one anothers Aſhes. Iwill 
be a Glorious Thing in the Victor Magnificently to Interr 


the Vanquiſb d; for he that performs Funeral Rites to a 


ſlain Enemy, will be ſure to have a ſurviving Friend, and 
who- 
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whoever employs his Study in Humanity towards the 
Dead, cannot thereby fail of obliging the Living. 

Thus have the Ancients always provided for their The Anciens 
Funerals, in cafe they were lain in Battel ; but when ri. 
they dy d at Sea, then were they deſtitute of all ſuch 
hopes, therefore dreaded that Element for fear they 
ſhould become a Prey to Fiſh or any Marine Monſter, 
which was a great check and damp to their Spirits in 
an Engagement, Storm or the like. Both the Greek 
and Roman Hero's, who fear'd not Death in Land- 
Fights, as hoping the ſame Place where they fought 
might afford them a peaceful Grave, were yet mighti- 
ly concern d and diſmay'd at the thoughts of a Naval- N 
Combat, or when they were in danger of Shipwrack, 
and this becauſe they then ſaw themſclyes on the point 
of being for ever depriv d of Sepulture. Thus Achilles, 
who brav'd all manner of Dangers, could not, as 
Homer confeſſes, keep himſelf from being daunted at 
that of Shipwrack, when he found himſelf ready to 
bulge in the River Xanthus. A like Fear of Scipio's, 
the greateſt Captain the Romans ever had, Silius Italicus 
mentions, who tells us, tho he had ſo many Times, 
without the leaſt concern or dread, feen Rivers of 
Blood running down, yet was he moſt terribly af- 
frighted in paſſing the River Trebia, where he ſaw him- 
ſelf in danger of drowning. The fame account Statins 
gives of Hippomedon, who, as he ſays, could without 
any Trouble have preſented his Body to the dint of 
a thouſand Swords, yet was not able to abide. the 
Thoughts of being caſt away in the River Theume ſia. 
Alſo that ſtout General Areas, tho' he fear'd neither 
Fire nor Sword, yet was ſo afraid of Water, that being 
like to ſink in a Storm, he thus exclaims: 
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Extemplo Eneæ ſolvuntur Frigore Membra. 

Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad Sydera Palmas, 

Talia Voce refert : 0 terq, quaterqʒ beati, 
Queis ante Ora Patrum, Troje ſub Mænibus altis, 
Contigit oppetere. Mneid, Lib. 1. v. 96. 


Struck with unuſual Fright, the Trojan Chief 
With lifted Hands and Eyes, invokes Relief: 

And thrice and four Times happy thoſe, he cry d, 
That under Ilian Walls, before their Parents, dy d. 


Dryden. 


In a Word, this was the Death Ovi could by no 
means brook, and that upon this ſcore only, that it 


would deprive him of Burial : 


Non Lethum timeo, Genus aut miſerabile Lethi :: 
| Demite Naufragium; Mors mihi Munus erit. 
Eft aliquid, Fatove ſuo, Ferrove cadentem 
In ſolida moriens, ponere Corpus Humo : 
Eſt mandata ſuis aliquid ſperare Sepulchra, 
Et non æquoreis Piſcibus eſſe Cibum. 


I fear not. Death, nor value how I die ; 

Free me from Seas, no matter where I lye. 

Tis fomewhat, howſoc'er one's Breath depart, 

In ſolid Earth to lay one's meaner Part ; 

Tis ſomewhat after Death to gain a Grave, 

And not. be Food to Fiſh, or ſport ta ev'ry Wave. 


Fer via The Ancients fear d to dic at Sea, becauſe dead Bo- 
deen. dies, being, toſs d to and fro with the Winds and 
Waycs, 
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Waves, were often daſh'd againſt Rocks, and never lay 
at reſt, nay, perhaps were at laſt devour' d by greedy 
Fiſh, or torn to picces by the ſharp Talons and Beaks 
of Sea-Fowls; whereas to reſt in the Grave was ac- 
counted the greateſt Happineſs (whence Sepulchres 
came to be call'd, Reguietoria) but to be depriv'd of 
it the greateſt Miſery and Puniſhment, nay the vileſt 
Ignominy and Diſgrac. 

To want the Honour of Burial was held among the wan of 
Egyptians one of the greateſt Puniſhments could be in- nitmen. 
flicted, wheretore they deny'd it to executed Crimi- 
nals, whoſe Bodies they gave to the Birds and Beaſts, 
as may not obſcurely be gather d from Foſeph's Inter- 
pretation, Gen. 40. 19. thus ſpeaking to the chief Baker, 
Within three Days ſball Pharaoh lift up thy Head from off 
thee, and ſhall hang thee on a Tree, and the Birds ſhall © 
eat thy Fleſh, &c. 

Hence it was the Greeks, cither refus'd all manner 
of Sepulture, or at leaſt decent Burial, to Infamous 
Perſons, or ſuch as had committed any Notorious 
Crime. Thus they burned not thoſe, according to 
Cuſtom, who kilPd themſelves, but bury'd them in an 
obſcure, ignoble Place, without any Funeral Ceremo- 
nies, Tomb or Inſcription. Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 16. 
Bibl. cap. 6. relates, It was enacted by Law, that one 
convicted of Treaſon or Sacriledge ſhould be caſt out 
unbury d; which Perſons alſo by the Athenian Laws 
were prohibited Burial in Athens, as Xenophon tells us, 
Lib. 1. Exp. Pauſanias likewiſc ſays the Arcadli- 
ans caſt out unbury'd, without their Territories, the 
Traytor Ariſtocrates, whom they had ſton d to Death. 
Among the Romans, thoſe that kill'd themſelves were 
prohibited all manner of Sepulture, either that 8 

| might 
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might thereby be dererr'd from ſo making away with 
themſelves, or becauſe they thought it unreaſonable 
any Hands ſhould be employ d to bury him, whoſe 
own had deſtroy'd himfelf. Tarquinius Priſcus order d 
all ſuch dead Bodies to be fixd on a Croſs, to be view'd 
by all the Citizens, and aſterwards to be devour'd by 
Birds, &c. as Pliny relates in his Natural Hiſtory, Lib. 
36. cap. 15. Albertus Leoninus in his Proceſſ. Criminal. 
favs, If any one kill'd himſelf (as being either weary 
of a tedious Life, or impatient of Pain or Trouble, 
or elſe to avoid condign Puniſhment, or for any other 
Cauſe whatſoever) his Body was caſt out upon a 
Dunghill, to have a common Sepulture with Dogs, 
c. but however it was more cuſtomary to have hi 
Goods confiſcated, and his Body hung on the Furca. 

The Mileſian Virgins were detert'd from hanging them- 
ſelves by a Law of the Senate, that Self-Mutderers 
ſhould be deny'd Burial, and have their Bodies dragg'd 
naked thro the Streets, in the ſame Rope they had 
hang'd themſelves with. All fach Perfons as were hun; 
upon this Furca or Gibbet, were by the Laws deny 
Sepulture, and a Centry, ſays Petronius, was ſet to 
watch them, leſt any Body ſhould take them down. 

Burialdery's Hence alſo, according to the common cuſtom of 
o other. Germany, &c. the Bodies of ſuch as were Traytors, 
Highwaymen, Murderers, &c. were either fix d upon 

Poles, ſet up on Wheels, or hung upon Gibbets, there 

to remain a Prey to ravenous Birds, or elſe to corrupt 

with the Sun and Rain, and diſſolve into a putrid and 
ſtinking Gore, and all this to the end that others, by 

ſuch an horrid and deform'd Spectacle, might learn to 

fear and be deterr'd from wk like Crimes, He that 
commits Treaſon is by our Laws adjudg'd, ſays Veever 

in 
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in his Funeral Monuments, p. 22. to be hang'd, drawn 
and quarter d, and his divided Limbs to be ſet up on 
Poles in ſome eminent Place, within ſome great Mar- 
ket-Town or City. He likewiſe that is found guilty 
of the crying Sin of Murder, is uſually hang'd up in 
Chains, there to continue till his Body thall be con- 
ſum'd, and this at or near the Place where the Fact 
was committed. Likewiſe we arc accuſtom'd to bury 
ſuch as lay violent Hands upon themſelves, in or near 
the Highways, with a Stake thruſt thro' their Bodies, 
and this to terrific all Paſſengers by that ſo infamous 
and reproachful Burial, not to make away with them- 
ſelyes. Thoſe that are found guilty of other crimi- 
nal Matters, after a little hanging, are cut down and 
indeed bury'd, yet ſeldom in a Chriſtian manner, or 
in the Sepulchre of their Fathers, unleſs their Fathers 
like them happen to have their Graves near or under 
the Gallows. Hence the Canonifts, ſays Quenſtedt, De viterenceve- 
Sepult. Vet. p. 49. diſtinguiſh between Eccleſiaſtic or atic and cf. 
Decent Burial, and Criminal or Ignominious : They“ ä 
call that Decent to which Solemnities, Rites and Cere- 
monies are allow'd according to the Cuſtom of the 
Country, but term that Ignominious which is without 
Decency, and where all manner of Ceremonies are 
omitted, nay they have not ſo much as the Tolling of 
a Bell, or a Prayer or Pſalm us d for them. 

Thus, as ſome Criminals have been deny d Chrifti- , Some guet 
an Burial, as an ignominious Puniſhment, ſo others nikmenr. 
by reaſon of more heinous Offences have becn bury'd 
k es : Korah, Dathan and Abiram for murmuring and 
rebelling againſt Moſes were ſwallow d up alive by the 
Earth, Numb. 16. 30, 33. T bey and all that appertain'd 
to them, went down alive into the ao aud the hw 

clos 
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| and after that manner deſcended into a Sepulchre, but 
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clos d upon them: But they were not only bury'd alive, 


likewiſe into Hell, as fome Commentators obſerve, for 
an eternal as well as temporal Puniſhment. The Veftal 
Virgins being defil'd, ſuffer d this Puniſhment as the 
moſt miſerable that could be inflicted ; for the Romans 
in caſe of this Crime, bury'd them alive in the Campus 
Sceleratus, as Plutarch in Vita Numæ Pompilij obſerves, 
and we read in Conſtitut. Crim. Caroli, p. 131. the 


{fame was inflicted on ſuch as kill'd their Children. 


To be deny'd all manner of Burial, or to be bury'd 
diſhonourably or alive, have cver been thought ſevere 


Tobedugout Puniſhments; ſo likewiſe to be dug up again, after 


of the Grave 
both a Curſe 
and Puniſh- 
ment. 


Chriſtian Burial, is a ſhameful Diſgrace and equally 
Ignominious. Thus in contempt of the deceas'd 
wicked Prieſts, King Joſiah took their Bones out of 
their Sepulchres and burn'd them, 2 Kings 23. 16. Al- 
fo the Prophet Jeremiah foretold the Fews how GOD 
would bring out of the Grave the Bones of their Kings, 
Princes, Prieſts and Prophets, and expoſe them to the 
Sun and Moon, Cc. Chap. 8. v. 1, 2. In prophane Hi- 
ſtory it is reported of Sila the Dictator, that he dug 
up the Bones of Caius Marius, and commanded them 
to be flung into the Sea; wherefore when he dy d him- 


ſelf, he order d his own Carcaſs to be burn d, that 


his Bones might not have the like ill Treatment from 
his Enemies, Plinys Natural Hiſtory, Lib. 7. cap. 54. 


Such diſturbing the Deceas d in their Tombs, I look 


upon to have given the fitſt occaſion of burning 


Dead Bodies, yet I think this latter as obnoxious to 


ill Uſage, ſince it would be a leſs difficult matter to 
deprive Urns of their Aſhes, ſcatter them before the | 
Wind, ſow them in the Sca or barren Sands, or in a 
TOE 4 word, 
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word, make a Paſte of them to feed Fowls with, or a 
Compoſt, out of which might be form'd ridiculous 
Imagery, to make ſport for Children, or diverſion for 
Men. An Example of both theſe kinds of the viola- 
tion of the Dead, has been known to be acted either 
out of Malice to Enemies, or as a Puniſhment to Op- 
preſſors and Tyrants. The one is conſpicuous from 
what Saxo Grammaticus relates in the Fourth Book of 
his Hiſtory, that the Body of one Fengo a Tyrant, 
being judg d worthy neither of an Urn nor Sepulture, 
his Aſhes were order'd to be diſpers d by the Winds, for 
it was not thought reaſonable that Country ſhould 
protect his Aſhes which he had depriy'd of its Liberty. 
The other is confirm'd by the Uſage of the Noman 
Emperor Vitellius, who as Suetonius reports, cap. 17. 
after various Mockeries, was dragg'd to the Gemonie, 
cut into very ſmall pieces, and afterwards flung into 
the Tyber. Heliogabalus likewiſe was firſt dragg d a- 
bout the Streets of Rome, then thrown into a Com- 
mon Shoar, and ſoon after into the Tiber, as Sextus 
Azrelius Victor and Lampridius relate. 
I There was another ſort of Sepulture us'd antiently, 
iz. To be coverd over with a great heap of Stones, 
which was accounted by the Jews an ignominious Another ig- 
kind of Burial, and therefore only us d to Malefactors, tw. 
Rebels, c. Thus we read when 7oſhua had taken 
Achan, he commanded his People to ſtone him to 
Death, and raiſe over him a great heap of Stones, 
Chap. 7. v. 25, 26. Likewiſe Foſbua commanded his 
Servants to take down the Body of King Ai, whom 
he had hang d on a Tree, and caſt it without the City- 
Gate, raiſing over it a great heap of Stones, Chap. 8. 
v. 29. Thus were the Jens wont to bury ſuch as 
ao H 2 dy'd 


; * 
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dy d ignominiouſly, that it might ſerve as a Monu- 


And a Curſe. 
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ment to warn others from committing the like Offen- 
ces. Nor was Abſalom thought worthy of common 
Sepulture, much leſs of the Honours he had deſign d 
for himſelf, by the Pillar he had rais'd, but was flung 
into a Pit, and pil'd over with great heaps of Stones, 
that the Place might be remarłd by the Name of ſuch | 
2 diſobedient Son and notorious Rebel, 2 Samuel 18. 
17. alſo that his ignominious Death might be ſuited 
with a like Burial ; for altho'\, in his Life-Time, he 
had built a Pillar (like one of the Pyramids or Obe- 
lisks of the Kings of Egypt) in the King's Dale, ver. 
18. a very pleaſant and fruitful Place, where the Kings 
us d their Sports and Recreations, and a great Con- 
courſe of the Nobility every Day reſorted; there, to 
ſnew his Pride and vain Glory, rais d he this Pillar, that 
after his Death it might ſerve as a Monument to eter- 
nize his Memory, yet GOD depriv'd him of fo noble 
a Sepulture, and afforded him no other than to be 
bury d in a great Pit, under a huge heap of Stones, as 
a common Malefactor. | 
Now thus to be bury'd was accounted a Curſe, as 
is confirm'd by Lamentations 3. 53. and Ezekzel 32. 
29, 30. From hence we infer, that if ſome kinds of 
Burial denote a Curſe and Diſgrace, as well as not be- 
ing bury'd at all, Funeral Ceremonies and Expences are 
neceſſary to thew what Burial is Honourable and what 
Ignominious: Otherwiſc, if we ſhould find a Carcaſs 
unbury'd and expos'd to the Air, or ſce a Grave in the 
Highway or other Place, where Burial was not us d. 
we ſhould be apt to reflect on this diſgraceſul Object, |? 
and from thence judge the Perſon to have been either 
{ome nocorious Criminal, a Scit-Murdcrer, or at leaſt 
4 1 one 
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The Art of Embalming. 
one that had dy'd ſome ignominious Death, and had 
been accordingly bury'd : Therefore, to avoid all ſuch 
like Cenſure, it is convenient Burial ſhould not only be 
diſtinguiſh'd between ſuch as have liv d piouſly or pro- 
phanely, between thoſe that have propagated the 
Laws and good Conſtitutions of a Country, and ſuch 
as have wickedly deftroy'd them, but even amongſt 
honeſt People themſelves, according to their Quali- 
ties, Eſtates and Profeſſions ; for ſhould a Cobler and 
a Prince be bury'd after the fame manner, ſuch Extra- 
vagancies would bring reflection and contempt on 
Burial in general, and they might ſay with the Poet: 


| Marmoreo Licinus Tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo; 
Pompeius nullo: Quis putet efſe Deos? 


Whilſt the great Cato for a poor one dies; 


Worthleſs Licinus in a rich Tomb lies, 8 
Pompey for none: Who d think the God's were wiſe? 


Having thus ſufficiently ſhown and prov'd, that 

both according to the Laws of GOD and Man, the 

Bodies of the Juſt are not to be deſpis d or caſt out 
unbury'd, I will in the next place acquaint you with 

other Particulars, which are neceſſary to Funerals, _ Paricutzr 
without which a Prince's Interment» would be as ig- Fendi ber 
noble as a Malefactor's; nor are we to think a private a 
burying a Corps in the Night-Time without any Ce- 
remony or Attendance, can diſcharge our Duty in 

this laſt and indiſpenſable Particular. We muſt ſtudy 
likewiſe a Method for the well ordering a dead Body, 

as Waſhing, Anointing, Embalming, Dreſſing, and all 

other Expences, Rites and Ceremonies relating to 10 

107] ner 


nerals in general. In theſe points, ſince the Ancients 
differ d very much, it will be material to conſider how 
far all, or any of theſe Ceremonies are either lawful, 
neceſſary, or commendable. In order to this, to the |? 
end we may treat of cach in its proper place, and be 
as ſuccinct as we can, we will divide theſe Funeral 
Ceremonies into ſuch as were usd to Perſons when 
they were dying, or elſe perform d afterwards to their |? 
dead Corps. 4 ; 
cuſtom et Firſt, It was a Cuſtom among the Hebrews to kiſs 
wing he the Dead, as appears from Gen. 50. I. Joſeph fell on 
his Father's Face, and wept upon him, and kiſſed him: 
whereby he expreſs d his ſincere Affection to his de- 

ceas'd Parent, ene his Death he was 
for ever to be ſeparated from him, yet his Filial Duty 7 
ſtill remain d ready to perform thoſe Offices due to 

the Dead, ſuch as Embalming, and the like. This 
Cuſtom of kiſſing the Dead ſeems likewiſe to be taking 
a ſolemn leave of them at their departure out of this 
World, till they ſhould have the happineſs of meeting 

them in another. But the Romans had a different 

Senſe of this Matter, for when the ſick Perſon was 
juſt expiring, the neareſt Relation or Friend, by a Kiſs |! 
receiv'd his laſt gaſping Breath, whereby they ima- |: 
gin d the Soul of the Deceas'd came out of his Body 
thro' the Mouth, and was the ſame way transfus'd in- 
to and receiv'd by them; nor did they only kiſs their 
Friend and Relation when juſt expiring, but alſo when 

his Body was going to be laid on the Funeral Pile. | 
This the Chriſtians imitate now a days, when they |? 
likewiſe kiſs the Deceas d juſt as he is going to be naild 
up in his Coffin, or to be carry'd out to his Grave; 
but as for the other Ceremony, they have _ 25 a 
5 OITr q 
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The Art of Enbalming. 
horr'd it as a moſt ſuperſtitious and ridiculous on 
nion. Both the Pagans and Chriſtians without doubt, 
look'd on Death as a Journey or Percgrination to 
another World, therefore by kiſſing their Dead, they 
took their folenin Farewel of them, as we do when 
we part with a Friend that is going to Travel, c. 
Hereupon we always find written on their Tombs, 
Abiit non Obiit, and as Grethſerius relates, Lib. 1. De Fun. 
Chriſtian. when the Greeks came to a Burying, both 
Friends and Relations kiſs d and took leave of the Dead 
in theſe words, Fade, cum Natura nos vocaverit, ſequemur. 
Go, when Nature calls, ge ll follow. But let the Cauſe 
be what it will that induc'd the Ancients to kiſs their 
Dead, it were better totally to forbear it, ſince to the 
Dead they are of no uſe, and to a dying Man arc 
rather a Diſturbance than any Relief: Moreover, to 
the ſaluting Friend, thoſe ill Scents and Vapours, 
which proceed from the Mouth and Noftrils of the 
ſick Perſon, may be an infectious Breath, and prove 


not a little prejudicial to him; therefore it is in no 
wiſe either convenient or uſeful to kiſs a Perſon that 


is juſt dying, or one that is already Dea. 


35 


The next Thing to be done after the perſon was Claſing the 


for the moſt | 
as by the Husband for the Wife, Et vice verſa, by the 
Wite for the Husband; alſo by Parents towards their 


in ſome meaſure, the Pains and Agomes of Death 


they 


dead, was to cloſe his Eyes, and this Ceremony was 18 
part perform d by the neareſt Relation, 


Children, and by Children towards their Parents, and 
where ſuch were wanting, one Friend did it for ano- 
ther. This Cuſtom was in that eſteem among the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, that the very Thoughts 
of having it perform d by their Kindred, mitigated, 


— 
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they underwent, whereby they dy d in much greater 


content of Mind than they would otherwiſe have 
done; whereas on the contrary, they look'd on them- 
ſelves not a little unhappy to die in a Place where no 
Relations or Friends were preſent to perfom that 
Office. This appears by Gen. 46. 4. where Jacob fear- 


ing he ſhould die in his way to Egypt, by reaſon of 


his extream old Age, or the length of the Journey, 
and be thereby deprivd of theſe Funeral Ceremonies; 
GOD to remove thoſe fears and comfort him, told 
him, He ſhould die in peace with his Children about 


him, and particularly that Zoſgph ſhould lay his Hands | 
on his Eyes, as the Text expreſſes it, which was as 


much as to ſay, he ſhould cloſe his Eyes, and take all 
other care of his Funeral. 


Now why this Cuſtom of cloſing the Eyes of the 
Dead was in ſuch Eſteem and Uſe among the Ancients, 


there ſeem to be two Reaſons: Firfl, It being natural 


to Men to die with their Eyes open, as Santorellus in his 
Poſt-Praxis Medic. p. 18. Philoſophically proves; and 


Death being compar d to Sleep, they deſir d to have |! 


their Eyes ſhut; the better to reſemble ſleeping and ta- 
king their Reſt. Secondly, They might perhaps deſire 


t, that the By-Standers might not be offended at ſuch 


an unpleaſant ſight as a ſtaring Corps, with its Eyes 
and Mouth open, muſt needs preſent, which every one 
knows looks very ghaſtly : Beſides, the noiſom Smells 
of the fermenting Stomach were thereby hinder 


from making too ſwift a paſſage into the Room, and 
offending the Company. That it is therefore conve- |: 


nient to uſe this Ceremony none will deny, yet muſt 
it not be practis d too ſoon, leſt the Perion it is to be 
us d to be not actually dead, but only in an Apople xy, 

| Lethargy, 
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Lethargy, or the like, and ſo by keeping his Mouth 

ſhut with a Muffler, be ſuffocated. Nor are his Eyes 

to be closd till after he is actually dead, left they 

open again, as Santorellus affirms they will; but this 

and other Ceremonies of the like nature, which can in 

3 nowife further Death, in caſe it ſhould prove only an 

3 Apoplexy, &c. ought to be perform'd before the Corps 

be quite cold, for afterwards they are not caſily to be 

brought to a graceful order, nor will make a hand- 

ſom Corps, which the Ancients ſo much lov'd to ſee: 

Hereupon, in a ſhort Time after the Perſon was dead, 

they clos d his Eyes, ſhut his Mouth with a Muffler, s we 

plac'd his Head ſtreight, brought his Arms to his Breaſt, 

his Legs cloſe to one another, and then laid the whole 

Body, with its Members, in a natural form and po- 

ſture. But before they proceeded to Anoint or Em- 

balm tlie Body, they were wont to make great noiſes, conclamation, 

to rowſe and awake, if poſſible, his fainted Spirits, and 

thereby fully ſatisfic themſelves whether he were really 

dead, or only aſleep. To the ſame purpoſe they waſh'd 

the Body with warm Water, to the end that if it were 

only numm'd with Cold it might thereby be reco- 

ver d. It was a Cuſtom among the Greeks to make a 

| mighty Noiſe with the tinkling or ſounding of Brazen Sounding of 

; Veſſels, but the Romans us d Conclamation, or a genc- elek. 

ral Outcrie, ſet up at equal Intervals before the Corps, 

s by Perſons who waited there on Purpoſe, which was 

I done as Pliny, Lib. 7. cap. 52. of his Natural Hiſtory, 

and Cornelius Celſus, Prat. Lib. 1. De Re Medica, tell 

us, either becauſe they hop'd by this means, to ſtop 

the Soul which was now taking its flight, or elſe to 

awaken its Faculties, which they thought might only 

„be ſilent in the Body without Action; for a 
W011 uc 
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ſuch as have appear'd to be Dead, have come to Life 
again as Kirkmannus, De F. R. Lib. 1. p. 104. affirms, 
and ſeveral Phyſicians have given many Inſtances of 
Perſons, who being bury d thro' haſte in Apoplerick-Firs, 
c. have afterwards come to themſelves, and many times 
miſerably periſh'd for want of Aſſiſtance. For this 
reaſon the Romans, as Pancirollus and Servius obſeryc, 
leſt they ſhould be bury'd alive, kept the Bodies ſeven 
or eight Days, call'd upon them at Intervals, waſh'd 
them with warm Water, and laſtly us'd Conclamation 
before they burn'd them, which was their manner of 
Burial. But Santorellus in his Poſt-Praxis Medica, p. 25. 
proves Conclamation to be a uſeleſs and inſignificant 
Cuſtom. Firſt, he ſays, It is ridiculous to uſe it to ſuch 
as we are fatisfy'd are really Dead, from the nature 
of their Diſeaſe and other Symptoms. And, Secondly, 
To thoſe that we are doubtful of, as in caſe of Lethar- 
gies, Apoplexies, Hyſteric Paſſions, Syncopes, &c. Since 
therefore this is no certain Rule to inform us, theſe 
Perſons being many Times neither ſenſible of burning 
nor large Scarifications, How can we expect to excite 
them by Clamours ? This alſo is confirm'd by an Ex- 
periment of Galen s, viz. Whether a Woman was 
really Dead that lay in an Hyſteric Paſſion; but it was 
ſo far from proving effectual, that when ſhe came to 
her ſelf, ſhe declar'd ſhe knew nothing of what had been 
done to her. Tis true in ſmall Syncopes it may per- 
haps rowſe the Spirits a little, but in Soporous Diſeaſes, 
it 15 commonly an uncertain and ineffectual Remedy, 
therefore never to be truſted, ſo that we may pro- 
nounce it to be a Ceremony neither neceſſary to be 
us'd, nor uſeful to know whether the ſick Perſon be 
dead or alive. 
The 
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wiſe by the Hebrews, Greeks, Trojans and Chriſtians, 
nay, in almoſt all the civiliz d Parts of the World, yet 
tis certain it ows its Original to the Invention of the 
Egyptians. That it was us d in the Primitive Church, 
appears by the Words of the Apoſtle, Acts 9. 37. And 
it came to paſs in thoſe Days ſhe (Tabitha) was ſick and 
dy d. whom when they had waſb d, they laid in an upper 
Chamber. Alſo Johan. Chryſoft. as we find in Theodorer, 
Homil. 84. Alphonſus Salmeron, Tom. 10. De Sepultura 
Chriſti, and others affirm Chriſt's Body was waſh d be- 
fore it was anointed. We read in Plutarch, that Philippus 
Libertus waſh'd the Body of Pompey with Salt Water, 
which perhaps might be cither becauſe it was more 
Abſterſive, or that it help'd to prevent Putrifaction, 
and it is not improbable the Egyptians might have 
been accuſtom'd to waſh the Body with the fame Pickle 
they us d in the Salination, or with Phænician Wine, 
which they waſh'd the Entrails and inſide of the Body 
with, in order to the Preſerving and Embalming it: 
But more commonly the Ancients us'd warm Water, 
both that they might thereby cheriſh and comfort the 
benumb'd and lifeleſs Limbs, and invite the natural 
Heat again into the Body, by doing which they better 
ſatisfy d themſelves whether the Body were really dead 
or not, and alſo that if it were paſt recovery, they 
might by thus cleanſing the Body from all Filch and 
Purgings at the Noſe, Mouth or lower Belly, render 
the Corps more decorous, and ſightly, as tis a Cuſtom 
among many at this Day, to comb the Hair, ſhave the 
Beard, and perfume the Corps with ſweet Odours. 

Two other Reaſons are given for waſhing a dead 


Ty » Body, 
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The Cuſtom of Vaſbing and Anointing the Corps Waſhing the 
was in no wiſe peculiar to the Romans, but usd like- 
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Body, Firſt, That it might be the fitter for anointing. 


Secondly, Johannes Buxtorſius, in Synagog. Jud.: cap. 35. 
ſays, That it might be pure and clean when it came 
to give an account of its Sins. Theſe Ceremonies were 
carefully practis d among the Jems as well as the Greeks 
and Romans, according to what Maimonides in Trac. 
de Luctu, Chap. 4 Sect. 1. obſerves, Mos ve Conſue tu- 
do eſt in Iſrael, circa Mortuos & eorum Sepulturam, ut 
cum quis mortuus eſt, ejus Occulos occludant; & fi Os ip- 
ſius fuerit apertum, Maxillas ejus. ligant, ne iterum ape- 
riatur. Obturatur etiam locus, per quem Excrementa eji- 
ciuntur, ſed hoc poſtquam Corpus fuerit Lotum. It was a 
Cuſtom among the Iſraclites, ſays he, towards the Dead and 
their Burial, that whenever any one was departed they 
cloſed his Eyes and ſhut his Mouth (keeping his Fam 
cloſe with a Muffler) that it might not open again. Ihen 
they. topp d the vents of the Body, and laſtly waſh'd it. 


aniningthe- After the Body was waſh'd, it was Anointed,” which 


dreſſing the Body, they ſpent Forty Days. Diodorus 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, was Embalming, and differ'd in no- 
thing but preſerving the Corps for a longer or ſhorter 
ſpace, purſuant to the manner of performing it, the na- 
ture of the Drugs, or compoſition of the Ointment. 
This Cuſtom of anointing the Dead was very common 
among the Egyptians, as Pliny in his Nat. Hift. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 37. writes, Egyptiis Mos eſt Cadavera adſervare Me- 
dicata. It is a Cuſtom among the Egyptians to keep their Bo- 
dies Embali d, that is, anointed and preſerv'd by Aro- 
maticks. This anointing was perform'd on the outſide 
of the Body, with a compoſition of bitter and Aro- 
matick Ingredients, after which, they ſtuff' d the in- 


ide with the ſame dry Spices and Gums: as were us d 


in the Ointment; in doing which, and 'rouling or 


Siculus, 
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Siculus, Lib. 1. Bibliothece, No. 91. ſays, After they 
had waſh'd the Body with Palm Mine, wherein Aromatichs 
had been boi d or ſteep'd, they firſt anointed it with Oint- 
ment of Cedar, and then with that of Myrrh, Cinnamon, 
and other Drugs. This not only preſerv'd the Corps, 
but alſo made it fragrant and ſweet, and of this Cere- 
mony the Egyptians were the firſt Inventors. From 
them the Hebrews deriv'd their Cuſtom of Embalming, 
which was us'd chiefly towards their Kings or Great 
Men. The firſt of this kind was when Joſeph com- 
manded the Phyſicians of Egypt to Embalm his Father 
Jacob, Gen. 50. 2, 3. from whom the Jens learn'd it, 
and brought it with them into the Land of Canaan: 
But this manner of Anointing or Embalming among 
the Hebrews was very different from that of the Egypri- 
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The Hebrews 
Embalming 
different from 


ans, for their Method was Thirty, Forty, and ſome- e 


times Seventy Days in performing, and that by Bal- 
ſamic Matters put into the Cavity of the Body, they 
firſt taking out the Bowels and Entrails; but the He- 
brew way was one ſhort anointing and applying Aro- 
marick and Balſanuc Ointments to the external Parts, 
without any Embovelling, and this was done rather 
out of Reſpect to, and Veneration of the Dead, than 
to prevent any Putrifaction. Thus we read of King 
Aſa, 2 Chron. 16. 14. That they buryd him in his own 
Sepulchre, which he had made for himſelf in the City of 
David, and laid him in the Bed which was fill'd with 
ſweet Odours and divers kinds of Spices, prepar d by the 


Apothecaries Art, and they made a great Burning for him. 


That is, they laid his dead Corps on a Bed filFd with 


ſuch Aromaticks, prepar'd by the Apothecary, as were. 
wont to be us d in Embalming, and afterwards burn'd 


ſweet Odours and Perfumes at his Funeral. Now 


bits this. 


Egyptians. 


62 The Art of Embalming. 
this was accounted very Honourable to be done at the 
Exequies of Kings, and was afforded King Zedekiah, 
tho he dy'd in a ſtrange Land, Zerem. 34. 5. Here- 
by it appears, thro' the length and injuries of Time, 
they might loſe that Art of Embalming which the 
Jews, their Anceſtors, had learn d from the Egyptians, 
or elſe had their Tradition ſo confuſedly left to Poſte- 
rity, that they were forc'd to deviate from the antient 
Cuſtom ; for the beſt conſtruction we can put upon 
Embalming of the latter Ages, was anointing the Corps 
with bitter and Aromatick Ointments, compounded 
erl. Em- by the Apothecaries, which nevertheleſs was rather a 
a Ceremony Ceremony, and render'd the Corps ſweet and fragant, 
dag checorps, than prevented Putrifaction. Thus the moſt devout 
Nicodemus and Foſeph of Arimathea Embalm'd the 
Body of Chriſt, both out of the Reſpect they bore him, 
and according to the Cuſtom of their Nation. Thus, 
ſays the Text, They took the Body of Feſus, and wound 
it in Linnen-Cloaths, with the Spices (viz. about an 
Hundred weight of Myrrh and Aloes) as the Manner 
of the Jews is to bury, John 19. 40. Likewiſe Holy 
Mary anointed the Feet of Jeſus, whilſt alive, with a 
moſt coſtly and rich Ointment of Spikenard, which 
Bm was done by way of Anticipation in order to his Burial, 
as the Words of our Saviour himſelf imply, John 1 2. 
7. So alſo without doubt Lazarus, who was no mean 
Zew, was Embalm'd, nevertheleſs Martha fear'd he 
ſtunk, tho he had been Dead but four Days, John 11. 
39. Thus youſce the more Modern way of Embalming 
among the Jews, was only anointing the Body with an | 
Ointment compounded of ſweet Spices, whoſe chief In- 
gredients were Myrrh and Aloes, and which was notonly | 
very grateful to the Smell, but alſo dry'd up the Hu- 
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midity of the Body, preventing an immediate Putri- 
faction, and likewiſe by its bitterneſs kept the Worms 
from cating it. The Cuſtom of ſuch like anointing 


the Dead was moreover very common among the 
Greels, inſomuch, ſays Athenæus Lib. 15. that they 


ſtudied what Ointments were moſt agreeable and fit- 
ting for every Member of the Body. From them it 


deſcended to the Romans, and was accounted one of 


the moſt commendable Actions of this Life, as being 
an Honour which appertain'd to the Dead, as Pliny 
Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 1 2. cap. 1. relates, wherefore after they 
had waſh'd the Corps, they anointed it, ſays he, with 
Odoriferous and Aromatick Ointments. The Babylo- 
nians either anointed their Dead with, or laid them 
in Hony. The Perſians and Scythians did the ſame 
with Wax. The Æthiopians with a ſort of Parget; and 
others us d Compoſitions either of Salt, Nitre, Aſphalt, 
Bitumen, Cedar, Balſam, Gypſum, Lime, Petrole, Naptha, 


Turpentine, Roſin, or the like, of which ſee Kirkmannus = 


de F. R. p. 62. 


Now the general Intention of theſe Anointings, 


Anointing the 
Dead to what 


was either that ſuch Bodies as were to be bury d might purpote ud. 


thereby ſmell ſweet and pleaſant, and be kept a long 
while uncorrupt, or elſe that thoſe that were to beburn'd 
might not only catch Fire the ſooner ; but alſo to the 
end the Air might be perfum'd by the ſweet ſmelling 
Ointments and Balſams, and thereby the Stench of the 
burning Fleſh not be perceiv d. Others give a three- 
fold Reaſon for this ſort of Embalming, as, Firſt, A 
Phyſical, That all Stench and Putrifaction might be 
driven away from the Body. Secondly, A Civil, That 
it was a principal Honour exhibited to Juſt Men. 


And, Thirdly, A Myſtical, It being a Teſtification of 
our- 


| 
j 
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our Faith in the Reſurrection of Bodies, and a Symbol 
of future Incorruptibility. Vide Quenſtedt De Sepult. 


Vet. p. 85. | . 301 
Attiring the After the Body was waſh'd and anoint ed, they wrapp d 
cop, it in fine Linnen, and dreſt it in a proper Habit. The 


firſt is only to be underſtood a Winding- Sheet, either 


intire, or in two, three or more pieces, fitted to the 
Hcad, Trunk and Limbs of the Body, bound on with 
Roulers; but the latter was various according to the 
ſort of Garment, or Quality of the Deceas d: The 
firſt was uſually white, prepar d by ſome Woman or 


particular uſe; the other was of divers colours, as Pur- 

ple, Scarlet, &c. and of ſeveral degrees of Richnefs, 
according to the Rank, Quality or Profeſſion of the 
Deceas'd, . or as he had perform'd any extraordinary 
Exploit in War, or otherwiſe honourably behav'd 
himſelf for the Honour of his Country. So that as 

the one was ſuch as he uſually wore in his Life-Time, 

the other was more Splendid, and given for a Reward 

to his Virtues. Hence it is the Dead were term'd proud, 

as having never wore ſo rich a Garment during their 

Lives, ſays Sofia apud Plautum in Amphitruone. This 
Cuſtom is ſaid to have been firſt us d by the Greeks, 

but if we enquire more ſtrictly into it, we ſhall find 

this, as well as other Ceremonies, owes its Origin to 

the Egyptians, tho' the manner of performing it be 
ih fine different; for the Greeks cover'd their Dead from 
vel, Hcad to Foot, firſt with fine Linnen, and then put 
over that a white Veſt, which was a ſort of Pallium 
or Cloak they wore commonly when alive. So like- 
wiſe the Athenians and Lacedemonians dreſs d their Dead 
1n a Garb ſuitable to every ones Condition, and ho- 
nourably 


Friend in the Perſons Life- Time, on purpoſe for this 
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The Art of Embalming. 
nourably adorn'd ſuch as had behay'd themſelves well 
in War with a Purple or Crimſon Veſt, as Alexander 
Sardus de Mor. & Rit. Gent. Lib. 1. cap. 25. relates. 
As the Greeks put on their Dead the Pallium, fo the 
Romans us d their Toga or Gown, conformable to every 
One's degree. That ordinarily us d at the Funerals of 
yulgar Citizens was alſo white, but the Richer ſort, as 
likewiſe thoſe that had acquir'd Honour by their Va- 
lour and Vertue, were more ſplendidly Attir'd and 
carry'd out in State in the view of the Public, fo that 
any one might know the Face and Sex of the Deceas d 
from the manner of their Cloaths and Ornaments. 
Now this was ſo well obſerv'd by the Ancients, that as 
Juvenal, Satyr 3. informs us, in ſome parts of 1taly, 
tho the Inhabitants were ſo rude as not to wear the 
Toga whilſt they liv'd, yet would they not want it at 


their Deaths ; + 


Pars magna Italiæ eſt, ſi verum admittimus in qua, 
Nemo Togam ſumit niſi Mortuus. 


Some diſtant Parts of Italy are known, 
Where none but only dead Men wear a Gown. 


Alſo the Jens us d to wrap their Dead in fine Linnen, 

but differ d from others in this reſpect, That they did 
not hold it lawful to dreſs the Body of a Prince in a 
more coſtly Garment than others had, and as CI. Sal- 
maſius apud Tho. Bartholinum de Latere Chriſti aperto, 
p. 377. obſerves, the Body of our Saviour was only 
wrapp'd in fine Linnen, his Head in a Sudarinm or 
Handkerchicf, and the whole ſwathed up from Head to 
Foot, with Rowlers like to the Swathes of * 
eie K ohn 


—— 
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John Henry Heiddegger in Diſſert. de Sepult. Mort. Sect. 

30. divides this Linnen into three forts: 'Firfl, Aſhort 
piece, Which was call'd Sudarium. Secondly, A longer, 
nam'd Syndon. And, Thirdly,'That which kept both 
theſe on, bound up the Hands and Feet, and cover d |: 
the reſt of the Body, was term d Faſcia or a Swathing- | 
Band. This ſeems clearly intimated in the Goſpel of | 

St. John, 11. 44. And he that was dead came forth, bound 

Hand and Foot with Grave-C loaths, and bis Face was 

bound up with a Napkin : Therefore we are to under- 
ſtand, as the Evangeliſt here ſpeaks of Lazarus, that 

the Arms were laid cloſe to the Body, ſo that they al- 

moſt reach'd the Knees, and afterwards rowl'd up to- 

why the gether with it; but it may perhaps be ask d why the 
Bd ſhould be Body ſhould be Cloath d at all, and why it might not 
be as well carry'd out Naked and uncover d? To this 
Antonius Santorellus in his Poſt-Praxis Medica, p. log. 
anſwers, That all Nations have taught the Body ought 

to be Cloath'd, ſince no Man has hitherto eyery been 

ſo immodeſt as not to be aſham'd of his own Naked- 

neſs; for altho' this ſeems to ſignifie nothing to the 
Dead, who are without Senſe or Shame, yet becauſe 

the Eyes of the Living are offended at the Nakedneſs 

of the Body, all have for that Reaſon thought fit to 
Cloath their Dead : Moreover, not only Deformity 1s 
thereby remov d from a Corps, but we thus procure as 

much as poſſible that it may appear Comely, and beſides 

tis more decent to ſee a Body Cloathd than Naked. 

On this account the Greeks Cloath'd their Dead in 
„dee White Veſts or Garments, by reaſon of the purity of 
that Colour, White, according to Plutarch in Problem. 

being alone ſincere, pure, and no ways infected, fo that 
the Dead ſeem to be render d in a manner ſimple, pure 
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parate from any mixture: But at length a cer. 


55 n Kader of Oſtentation crepp d into theſe Habits, 


wherefore the $ een Law-Giver Lycurgus, order'd 
that Perſons of the greateſt Valour and Worth ſhould 
be buryd in nothing but a red Coat, which was the 
common Drels of Soldiers, and that the reſt ſhould be 
deny'd even that; for he thought ic wholly abſurd and 
Agathe the Dead ſhould be deck d with ſuperflu- 
ous Ornaments and Riches, therefore neither Oint- 
ments nor Perfumes were us d in that Common- 


Wealth, being look d on as conducing nothing to the 


Felicity of the Dead, and therefore unworthy of the 
Lacedemonians Gravity. Thus St. Ferom inveighs a- 
gainſt them: Car & Mortuos veſtros auratis obvolvis 
Veflibus ? Cur Ambitio inter Luftus, Lacrymaſq; non ceſ- 
ſat? An Cadavera Divitum, niſi in ſerico, putreſcere 
nequeunt? Why do ye Cloath even your Dead in Cloth 
of Tiſſue * ? Whence comes Ambition to continue amid{i 
16 and Sorrow? Cannot a. Rich Carcaſs, thin ye, rot 
out of a Silk; Covering ? St. C briſofton alſo thus ex- 


claims: O inanem Gloriam! Cuantam in Luba Vim, quan- 


tam Amentiam oftendit! 0. empty Glory! How does it 
exert it ſelf in Grief, how diſcover its Madneſs ! ! Like 
wiſe in Homil. $4. he thus writes, Tu cum audieris Mu- 
dum Dominum reſurrexiſſe, ceſſa, quæſo, ab inſana Fune- 
ris impenſd. Ozid fibi hoc ſuper ſluum wilt & inuile 
Diſ pendium, quod ipſis, qui faciunt, plurimum alſert De- 


trimenti, Mortuis nullum Utilitatem vel Dammum potius ? 


Sumptuoſa namq; Sepultura ia hag yes Cauſa eft, ut 


Hues Cadaver effodiant, & nudum & inſepultum proji- 
ciant. Thou when thou ſhalt hear thy Lord riſe from the 
Dead, naked and unadorn'd, refrain, I beſeech thee, from 
th 4 vain Funeral. Expences. What fe * gu] 'fies all this ſuper- 


[luous 
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fluous and unprofitable Charge, which many times preju- 
dices the Living, yet never does any Good to the Dead, 
but rather Harm? For oftentimes it happens a coſily and 
ſumptuous Interment, tempts Thieves to dig up the Rich 
Carcaſs, and throw it out Naked and unduryd. Hence 
St. Auſtin, ſpeaking of his Mother, ſays, 1/la iminente 
Die, non curavit Corpus ſuum ſumptuoſe contegi. She 
with her laſt Breath did defire her Body might not be 
ſplendidly Interr d. Notwithſtanding this, the afore- 
faid St. Chriſoſtom approves the uſe of theſe Things in a 
moderate way; for after he had ſo ſeverely inveigh'd 
againſt them, he thus concludes, Non ut Sepulturam 
tollam, dico abſit, ſed Luxuriam & ſuper fluam Ambitio- 
nem. I am not for taking Burial wholly away, far be that 
Thought from me, but I would have Luxury and unneceſ- 
fary Ambition retrench >. ME G6 
Antonius Santorellus thinks the Body ought to be 
carry'd out coverd, as well in reſpect to the LOS 


as the Dead, to the Living, leſt they may be offende 


by ſome fmall Perſpirations of the Carcafs, and to the 
Dead; leſt being uncover'd, it might be more liable to 
external Injuries. For this Reaſon the Egyptians, who 
were wont to keep their Dead publickly in their Hou- 


them with Gold and precious Stones; alſo painted them 
with Hieroglyphicks, thereby ſetting them forth in 
the moſt noble manner. Thus by ſuch a kind of 
Cloathing as is us d in Embalming, viz. wrapping in 
Cerecloth, Oc. all other Inconveniencies are prevent- 
ed, nor can it be thought ſo great a Vanity to Cloath 
a preſervd Corps as one that is corrupt and putrify- 
ing; but we may allow 1t reafonable enough to adorn 
ſach ina moderate way, ſuitable to irs Quality. 


When 


fs, richly attir'd them in fine Linnen, and adorn'd 
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When the Body was dreſs d, they Crown d it, which coming the 


Cuſtom was firſt us d by the Greeks, Lacedemonians and 


Athenians, from whom it deſcended to the Romans: 
Now if the Deceas' d had, thro' Valour in War, ob- 


cain'd but any one of the honourary Crowns, it was 


put on his Head, and carry'd out with him to his Bu- 
rial; and this, to the end the Reward of Virtue might 
in ſome meaſure be enjoy d after Death. For this 
reaſon Cicero obſerves, Lib. 2. De Legibus, That the 
Laws commanded that Crown which was gotten by 


Virtue, ſhould, without fraud, be put on him that 


obtain d it, and that ſuch Ornaments of Praiſe belong d 
to the Dad. Other Perſons were Crown d with Chap- 


lets of Flowers and green Branches, ſuch as Lillies, 


Roſes and Violets, Olive and Bay-Leaves, and the like 


precious Flowers and Plants. With theſe they like- 
wiſe adorn d the Couch the Body was to lye on, as the 
ems did theirs with ſweet Odours and Spices, as we 


have before obſery'd of King Aſa, 2 Chron. 16. 14. 


Alſo in like manner as we at this Day fill Coffins with 
the like Perfumes, or for want of them, with ſweet 
Herbs and Flowers, viz. Roſemary, Lavender, Mar- 
joram, Time, Flowers of. Jeſſamin, Orange, Lillies of. 


the Valley, c. 


This Ceremony of Crowning the Dead, Suidas thinks whence be- 


was either taken from the Games, wherein the Con- uh and 


uerors were rewarded with Crowns of Leaves, ſigni- 
2 the Dead had finiſh'd their Courſe, or was de- 


ſign d to expreſs the unmi d and Everlaſting Pleaſures 


the Dead were to enjoy upon their Removal out of 
this ſinful and troubleſom World, for Garlands were 


Emblems of Mirth and Rejoycing, therefore uſually; 


worn at. Banquets and Feſtivals. The ſame may be 
obſer v d. 


Laying out 
the Cor pt. 
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obſerv'd of Ointments and Perfumes, the conſtant 


Concomitants of Gaiety and Joy. But whatever was 


the cauſe of theſe Cuſtoms being ſo generally obſerv d 
by the Heathens, it was not approv'd by the Primitive 
Chriſtians, but look d on as little leſs than Idolatry, as 
may be particularly ſeen in Minutius Fælix in Odtav. 

109. and in Tertullian de Corona Mil. Nerertheick 
Antonius Santorellus in his Poſt-Praxis Medica, p. 151. 
ſays, If Crowns were invented as Ornaments, and to pre- 


ſerve Health, Pleaſure and Virtue, why may not the Dead 
be Cromnd? And ſince thoſe who fought boldly and ſtre- 


nuouſly, were among the Heathens adorn'd with various 


forts of Crowns, why may not the Chriſtians, who fight for 


Eternal Health, and overcome more powerfull Enemies 
(the Luſts of the Fleſh) be thought more worthy of ſuch 
Crowns? Nor has it diſpleas d ſome Chriſtians, tho 
perhaps it might the Primitive, to carry a Garland be- 
fore the Corps, or fill the Coffin, or ſtrow the Way or 
Grave with Flowers, and this without any manner of 
Superſtition. Thus Prudentius a Chriſtian Poet writes: 


Nos tefla fovebimus Ofa, 
Violis & Fronde frequenti, 
Tumulumq, & frigida Saxa, 
Liquido ſpargemus Odore. 


We on the cover'd Bones o'th Dead, 
Sweer Violers and Leaves will ſtrow, 

Whilſt the Tomb, that cold hard Bed, 
Shall with our liquud Odours flow. 


The next Ceremony that follow'd, was laying out 
the Corps, which after it was Waſh'd, Anointed, 


Cloath'd 
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Cloath'd and Crown'd, was brought from the inner 
part of the Houſe into the Porch or Entrance, and 
laid at the very Threſhold. The pooreſt People were 
laid on the Ground or a Bier in an ordinary Coffin, &c. 
But the richer Sort on a Bed or Couch, adorn d ſome- 
times with Jewels, Arms, Books and other Things in 
which they moſt delighted whilſt they liv'd, but com- 
monly with all kinds of fragrant and precious Flowers. 
Now the Reaſon why they thus plac'd the Corps in 
public View, was that all Perſons might ſatisfie them- 
ſelves whether the Deceas d had any Wounds, or other 
Marks of an untimely and violent Death. The like 
Cuſtom we have in thoſe we call Searchers, who arc 
to examine into the Cauſe of the Perſons Death, 
make their Report accordingly, and give an Afidavit 
thereof: It may be farther obſery'd, the Feet of the 
Deceas'd were always turn'd next the Door or Gate, 
to ſhew they were never to return after they were 
thus carry'd out. This Cuſtom, ſays Pliny, is but ac- 
cording to the Courſe of Nature, for we uſually come into 
the World Head foremoſt, but are carry'd out the contrary 
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way, of which fee Kornmannus de Mirac. Mortuor, Cap. 


58. Whilſt the Body lay in this Place, twas cuſto- 


mary to give it conſtant Attendance, to defend it 


from any Violence or Affront that might be offcr'd. 


The Corps being thus decently laid out on the Couch 
or Bier, is now rightly compos d for Sepulture, and 


in a readineſs to be carry d out to the Grave, fo ſoon 


as theſe Ceremonies ſhall be ended; the next Thing 


therefore we have to ſpeak of is the carrying it out to 
be Interr'd. 


Thus much was done before the Funeral, at it we 


* 


Carrying forth” 


may take notice of two Things, the Elatio or carrying bc. 


forth, 
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forth, and the AF of Burial. What concerns the firſt ' 


of theſe will appear by our obſerying the Day, Time, 


Perſons and Place; what Day after the Perſon's deceaſe 


was appointed for the Funeral is not well agreed on, 
nor does it ſeem to have been linuted, but was vari- 
ous, according to the Cuſtom of the Country, or Cir- 
cumſtance of the People. Alexander ab Alexandro in 
Lib. 3. cap. 7. Cen. Dier, tells us Bodies were kept ſeven- 
teen Days and as many Nights before they were In- 


terr'd. Alſo Servius was of Opinion, the Time of 


Burning the Dead was the Eighth Day after Death, and 
the Time of Burying the Ninth 3 but this muſt only 
be underſtood of the Funerals of Great Perſons, which 


could not be duly ſolemniz d without extraordinary 


By ſome us'd 
in the Day and 
by others in 

the Night. 


Preparations, whereas Men of inferior Rank, were 
committed to the Ground without ſo much Ceremo- 
ny and Pomp. The antient Burials ſeem to have been 
on the Third and Fourth Day after Death, nor was 
it unuſual to perform Solemnities, eſpecially of the 
poorer Sort, on the very Day of their Death, yet are 
there many Inſtances to prove no ſet number of Days 
were obſery'd ; however, this Care ought particularly 
to be taken, that the Dead be not carry'd out too 
ſoon, for thro' too much haſte, it has ſometimes 
happen'd the Living have been bury'd for the Dead. 
The Time of carrying forth the Corps was likewiſe 
various, and us'd cither in the Morning, at Noon, or 
in the Night, according to the Cuſtom of the Coun- 
try, or Convemiency and Condition of the Perſon de- 
ceas d. Thus the Athenians made their Funeral Pro- 
ceſſions before the Sun-Riſing, and the Greeks per- 
torm'd the like Ceremony in the forepart of the Day, 


or about Noon: So alſo the Hebrews bury'd their Dead 
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Te Art of Enlalning. 
in the Day-Time, as Sopranes, David. dig. fol. 487. 
afſerts ; but the Romans made uſe only of the Night, 


as the name of Funeral, Servizs thinks, denotes, being, 


as he fays, deriy'd a Funalibus, from the Torches, in 
like manner as the Yeſpillones (Bearers) were fo calld 
from Veſper the Evening; yet this Cuſtom was not long 
obſery'd at leaſt in publick Funerals, tho” it ſeems to 
have continu'd in private ones, nevertheleſs, the carry- 
ing of Torches and Tapers ſtill remain'd in practice, 
even when the Dead were bury'd in the Day-Time. 
This was a greater extravagance than the other, in- 
aſmuch as tho in burying by Day they at firſt intend- 
ed to ſuppreſs the Charge of Torches, c. yet at laſt 
they not only burn d theſe in vain to light the Sun, 
but alſo increas'd all other Funeral-Expences to that 
degree, that Laws were fain to be made to reſtrain 
them; but, omitting ſuch ſuperfluous Ceremonies, we 
muſt grant the Day- Time to be the fitteſt for publick 
Funerals, and the Night for private ones, both which 
have been us d indifferently, as Occaſion ſerv'd, as well 
by the Primitive Chriſtians as others: The firſt were 
chicfly choſen whilſt they were in a quiet State, but 
the latter were made uſe of in Times of Perſecution. 
Now as concerning the Act or manner of carrying 
forth the dead Body, from the Houſe wherein 1t was 
prepar'd for Burial, to the place where it was to be 
interr'd, it is ſaid of the antient Grecians, that they 


How carry'd 
forth to the 
Grave. 


carry'd ſuch out without any ſupport, tho' it, was a 


more frequent Cuſtom in the antient Church to bear 


the Dead on Mens Shoulders; afterwards they plac'd 


them in a Coffin, on a Bier, Bed, or Couch of 'State, 

and ſo conyey'd them to the Sepulchre on their Shoul- 

ders. This Duty was generally perform'd by the next 
L 


Her 
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Bodies of thoſe who had deſervid highly © 
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which word in Hebrew ſignifies a Bed. How, this was 
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_ a Obligation t6 pay this laſt Reſpect to their 


d Patent For priend, Ow ebony had Lega- 
wy left in his Will, that they might appear in decent 
Mqurning, and accompany the Corps with greater 
Solemnity: Beſides theſe; others were frequently invi- 
ted to thettaſe' the Funeral - Proceſſion, but this only 
where the Laws did not reſtrain ſuch Pomp as they 
ſometimes did in ſome Places, either to prevent the 


Diſorders tliat ofren happen'd at ſuch promiſcuous 


Meetings, or to moderate the exceſiy, ive Charges of 
Functals, 


. 
| 5 
4 * 


The Habit theſe Perſons wore was not always he . 
Hill for cho' they ſometimes put on Mourning, and, 


in common Funerals,” retain'd their ordinary Apparel, 
yet were the Excquies of Great Men commonly cele- 
brated among the Pagans, with expreſſions of Joy for 
"rhe reg tion of the cad into Heaven. Te Herſe 
Was ited y abundance of Men and Women 
doath'd in 3-4 Garments, and bedeck'd with Gar- 
lands, as is ufual in Feſtival- Solemnities. The Funeral 
as folemtm d with Pœans, or Songs of Triumph, and 
"Dances :' This Cuſtom Was in uſe among the Greeks. 
The Chineſes, Syracuſans and Argives mourn'd in white, 
as did alfo the antient Romans; but after their Empire 
was ſettl'd they us d black. The Hebrews, &c. mourn'd 
in black; 22 7 arthaginians hung their Walls with 
black, whence at this Day, to ſhow the greater de- 
monſtration of Grief, Palaces of Emperors, Kings and 
Princes, as likewiſe Churches and Houſes of private 
Perſons, are upon like occaſions us d to be hung with 
black, which Cuſtom was anciently practis d by many 
Nations, by reaſon this Colour was accounted the 
| , moft ble to Mourning and Sorrow. 
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The Funeral Next WC ſhall ſpcak of the Funeral P roceſſion,, and of 
Tron. ſuch Perſons as went before and uſually tollow'd the 
Funeral- Bed: When the Herald had marſhall'd all in 
good Order, the Proceſſion began to move, and we 
are to take notice it was often made on Horſeback or 
in Coaches; but at the Funerals of Perſons, to whom 
2 more than ordinary Reſpect was due, all went on 
Foot: Firſt marchd the Muſicians with Trumpets, 
Flutes, Cornets, Pipes and other Muſical- Inſtruments, 
ſounding moſt ſorrowful and mournful Notes; next 
came the Prefice or Women hir d to mourn and ſin 
dolcful Songs in Praiſe of the Deceas d: Theſe us d 
ſtrange Shrickings and Geſticulations, beating their 
Breaſts, tearing their Hair and the like, ſo. that by 
their falſe Tears and f-ign'd Sorrow, they mov'd o- 
thers to cry in good carneſt. Theſe fooliſh Songs 
and ridiculous Incantations Zuſtinian the Emperor pro- 
hibited, introducing in their room Pſalms and Hymns, 
which among the Chriſtiaus continue to be ſung be- 
fore the Corps even at this Day, and that to cheriſh 
their Hearts and allay their Grief. If the Deccas'd 
had been eminent for his Warlike Atchievements, then 
the Arms, Standards and other Trophies taken by him 
were uſually carryd before him. Next follow'd the 
Prieſts and Religious Orders, tho' the ordinary way 
was for the Body to go firſt and the reſt to follow, 
whereby the Survivors were put in mind of their Mor- 
tality, and warn'd to remember they were all to go 
the ſame way the Deceas'd had gone before them: Then 
immediately after the Corps came the Relations or 
true Mourners, apparclFd in proper Habits, and the 
Women with their Hair diſhevell'd and their Faces 
cover d with Veils; the reſt follow d at ſome erz 
an 
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and the Funeral Pomp was clos'd up by the common 
People. | TTY "OP e 
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But to ſpeak ſomewhat of the antient Manner of Manner of 


Mourning, you muſt know that was various according 
to the ſeveral Cuſtoms of Countries, yet this may be 
laid down as a general Rule amongſt moſt Nations, 
that the better to exprefs their Sorrow for the loſs of a 
deceas'd Relation or Friend, they on occaſion of his 
Death diffcr'd as much as could be from their ordi- 
nary Habit and Behaviour. Hence Mourners in ſome 
Cities dzmean'd themſelves after the ſame manner that 
in other Countries expreſs d Joy, and what was eſteemꝰ'd 
Rejoycing in ſome was in others a token of Sorrow: 


For Example, in ſome Places it was cuſtomary to wear 


ſhort Hair, where long was a token of Mourning, but 
in others, where long Hair was in Faſhion, Mourners 


were accuſtom'd to ſhave themſelves. The moſt uſual 


ways, whereby the Ancients expreſs'd their Sorrow, 


was by refraining from Muſick, Banquets and Enter- 


tainments, from Garlands or Crowning themſelves, 


from Wine and ſtrong Drink, and in a Word, from 
every thing that occaſion d Mirth, or look'd Gay and 
Pleaſant : Such things were not judg'd fitting to be 


admitted into ſo melancholly a Society as that of 
Mourners, to whom even the Light was to be odious, 
and nothing deſirable but Darkneſs and loncſom Rc- 


tirements. Theſe they thought beſt ſuired with their 


Misfortunes, and therefore ſcqueſter'd themſelves from 
all Company and publick Solemnities, nay even re- 
frain d from the very Comforts and Conveniencies of 


Life. They uſually confin'd themſelves within Doors, 


and abſtain'd from all Luxury, Ointments, Baths, Ve- 


ncry, &c. and on the contrary faſted and put on black 


Habits, 


Monrning. 
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nary Apparel, but alſo in are being only of a cou 
. Rd cheap Stuff. They 


U yo — 
cloth a 
Aſhes. 


urge aud 


tearing their 
Fleſh. 


Enbahnin 
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Habits, Akin Not n f 


17 rinłld Duſt on their Heads, 
rt, thinkitis they ſhew'd' the 


hay; rowl'd in the very 


greater Sortow arid Dejettioti by how Ah they Were 


the more ditty ind naſty.” "Theſe Cuſtömis are like- 
wiſe practis d in the 7 whence ve find fo frequent 
mention of 1 | ying on the Ground and 700 
ting on Sackcloth and by es: They were 10 far fro 
wearing good Apparel, that they freqt quentiy burn d 
their richeſt Goods and Cloaths, ce rent and tore 
what they had off their Backs, on the firſt news of 
any great Calamity : Thus Reuben did, Gen. 37. 29, 
and Verſe 34. Jacob rent bis Cloaths, md 4 put Sath- 
cloth on his Toms and mourm d for his Son 105 Days. 
So in the 2 Samuel 3. 31. David commanded his Ser- 
vants to mourn for Abner; and thlis alſo mourn d 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings, 19. 1. See alſo Nehem. 9. . Eſther, 
4. 1. and Lamentations 2. ; Na 

They alſo on ſuch occaſions ſhayv d off their Hair, 
beat 75 Breaſts, cut their Fleſh, and with their Nails 
tore holes in their Faces, that they; might appear the 


more deform'd and diſcontented. Thele frantick Acti- 
ons, tho practis d ſometimes by Men, were more fre- 


quent among Women, hoſe Paſſi ions were more vio- 
lent and ungovernable . they wore their Hair long, di- 


ſhevel'd and careleſly flowing about, contrary to the 


uſage of the Men who ſhav d chars The Heathens 


were ſo ſuperſtitious, in theſe, Ceremonies, that they 


extended the Practice of the them to a higher degree th: 
the Jews, for they hir d 2 5 1d Mqurners to make 


frightful Howlings and fad 5 1 0 ns for the Dead, 
0 


and were wont to cauſe even their 


rſes, Mules, Oc. 
to 
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to ſhare in their Sorrows, by having their Manes, 8 
the like. Theſe cruel and ridiculous Ceremonies were 
reſtrain d by Laws made on purpoſe, to reſtrain ſuch 
Excefes i ih Funerals; ; nevertheleſs a moderate Sorrow Pc nap 
and Mourning was never difallow'd, but on the con- wei 
ry commended and promis d as a Blefling to the 
Godly, and the want thereof threaten'd as a Maledi- 
ction or C -urſe, Iſaiah 57. 1. To mourn at the Inter- 
ment of our Friends ( lays Weever, p 16.) is a manifeſt 
Token of our true Love: By it we ape that natural 
Affection we had to the departed Perſon, but this. 
ought always to be with a Chriſtian moderation, 
whereby our Faith towards G OD is demonſtrated. 

He gave. us natural Affections, and commanded us to 
love one another, and is not pleas d ſuch Love ſhould 
end with our Friends Life, bar rather that we ſhould 
ketain all due Reſp ect to his Memory. Antonio de 
Guevara in his. tot ch Letter, Engliſh'd by Mr. Savage, 
ty S, The Heart of 125 is wy and not able to part 
with any T. hing it loves without C oncern, Thus daily 

| Experience reaches us even! in Brutes, who will in like 

manner | mourn for the Abſence or Death of 1 
Companions or Young ; for this Reaſon our Author 
thus Expoſtulates, Why ſhould we not, ſays he, be allow'4 
to ſhed, Tears and lament over the Graves of our Friends, 
fince we are of a ſuperiour Nature to Beafls* Some ac- 
count Weeping a weakneſs and effeminacy, but there 
are ſufficient Examples to prove the contrary, for if 
ſuch great and wiſe Men as Kings and Patriarchs u. 4h) line. 
11 79 ſurely a moderate Mourning be the Di 
_ juſtifiable and pi ; nay, the Holy Scripture ſhews 
| how thoſe deyout Men were commended who made 


(45 FIC) #3 ; 


gx ame tatjons OV 0 ac Stephen's Burial. . We read 
e en 0 


in the Old Teſtament how Abraham mourn d and 
wept for his Wife Sarah, Gen. 23. 2. and in Chap. So. 
ver. 1, 10, 17. we find Joſeph wept over his dead Fa- 
tier Jacob, and mourn d for him: So King David fol- 
low'd the Bier of Abner weeping, and when he came 
to the Grave, both he and all the People wept, 2 
Sam. 3. 31, 32. At another Time, when he heard the 
News of his Sons being ſlain, He aroſe and tore his 
Garments and lay on the Earth, and all his Servants 
flood by with their C oaths rent, 2 Sam. 13. 31. likewiſe 
Verſe 33, 36. when it was told that only Ammon was 
dead, The King's Sons lift up their Voices and wept, 
and the King alſo, and all his Servants wept very ſore. 
At another Time he made great Lamentation for his | 
Son Abſalom, 2 Sam. 18. 3. nevertheleſs he did not | 
allow of immoderate Grief and Mourning, but re- 
.prov'd it himſelf, as you may read, 2 Sam. 12. 23. and 
this becauſe it was vain to do fo, and could never re- 
cover the Dead; ſo that when he bewail'd the Death 
of Saul and Jonathan, of Abner and Abſalom, it was 
out of Love to them, and by reaſon the Common- 
Wealth had a loſs by ſome of their Deaths, and be- 
cauſe others of them died in their Sins. Theſe may 
be ſufficient Reaſons moderately to mourn for the 
Dead; but we read of ſcyeral other good Men who 
wept on other Occaſions, as the Man of God, 2 Kings 
8. 11. Hezekiah, 2 Kings 20. 3. Nehemiah 1. 4. and 
ay our S.. Chriſt hinaſelf, who was never known to laugh, is re- 
r corded to have wept twice, once over the foreſeen 
Deſolation of Jeruſalem, Luke 19. 41. and another 
Time over the Grave of Lazarus, John 11. 35. from 
which laſt, the Jews collected his Love towards the 
Dead: Now as Weeping on the Death of a Friend 
expreſſes 
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expreſſes our Grief for the Loſs of him, and is done 
out of Reſpect and Love to him, ſo does it likewiſe 


moderate our Paſſion and allay our Concern, as Ovid gt aun 
in his Epiſtles ſpeaks: 1 


Flere licet certe, flendo diffſudi mus Tram. 
We certainly may Weep, weeping allays our Grief, 


And in the Fourth Book of his De Triſtibus, Eleg. 3. 


Eſt quedam flere Voluptas, 
Expletur Lacrymis, egeriturq; Dolor. 


There is a certain Pleaſure ſprings from Tears, 
They caſe our Grief and ſooth our coming Years. 


Alſo St. Ambroſe, ſpeaking of the Death of Valentine, 
fays, Paſcunt frequenter Lacrymæ, & Mentem allevant 
Fletus, refrigerant Pectus, & Mæſtum conſolantur: Eft 
quoq; piis Afectibus quædam Flendi Voluptas, & plerumq; 
graves Lacrymas evaporat Dolor. Tears and Weepings of- 
tentimes refreſh the Mind, and comfort the afflited Soul: 
There is a kind of Pleaſure in Godly Paſſions, for frequent- 


Iy by many Tears Grief vaniſhes. Likewiſe St. C hriſoſtom 


makes this Compariſon, QCzemadmodum, ſays he, per 
vehementes Imbres, mundus Aer ac purus efficitur; haud 
ſecus poſt Lacrymarum Pluvias, Serenitas Mentis ſequitur 
& Tranquilitas, In like manner as the Air is purifyd 
and cleans'd by vehement Showers, ſo from a greater Effu- 
ſion of Tears, a Serenity and Tranquility of Mind follows. 
As for the other Uſes of Weeping, ſee Santorellus in 
his Poſt-Praxis Medica, p. 30. who writes Philoſophi- 
cally of its Nature and Cauſe. JO 


—_ Beſides 
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rolling the Beſides theſe Mournets and Relations there follow'd 


Corps, 


Barial. 


and moy d about by the Devil, to the great Terror 


a great number of Friends and Acquaintance' to the 


Place of Burial; for it was not only look d on as a 


Duty, but a religious Friendſhip to attend a Corps to 


its Grave. Thus we read, Zoſeph went up to Bury his 
Father, and with him̃ all the Servants of Pharaoh, the 
Elders of his Houſe, and all the Elders of Egypt, Gen. 
50. 7. and this even from the Land of Egypt to Ca- 
naan. So King David and all his Servants followed 
the Bier of Abner, 2 Sam. 3 31. and we read in Lale 
7. 12. that much People of the City of Naim follow d 


the Widow's Son. 


The Corps being brought forth to the Place of Bu- 
rial, after the manner already deſcrib'd, within or 


The Ad ef without the City, the next Thing was the Act of Bu- 


rial. This has been perform'd various ways, but the 
two moſt common, were cither Burying or Burning, 


whether of which be the moſt eligible we ſhall next 
enquire into. Burial is the more antient, as having 


Romans, and moſt other Nations, yet the two latter 
burn d their Dead, as is pretended on the following 


Conſiderations. Firſt, That Worms and ſuch like 


vile Inſects might be thereby prevented from corro- 
ding the noble Bodies of the Dead, and the Living be 
freed from the Infection and Stench of Carcaſſes rot- 
ting in the Earth. Secondly, Becauſe Fire purefy'd 
the Dead, and was the quickeſt = of Incineration, 
'or reducing Bodies to their firſt Elements, whereby 
the Soul being ſer at Liberty, might take its Flight to 
the Heavenly Manſions. Thirdly, Being ſo immedi- 
ately reduc'd to Aſhes, it could not be caſily inform'd 


and 
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and Amazement of all People. And, Lzftly, they like- 
wiſe thought it ſecur d them from the Exultation of 
the Enemy, in expoſing and abuſing their Corps, 
which laſt I take to be the true Occaſion of Burning 
their Dead: For as Pliny ſays, Lib. 7. cap. 54. Sylla 
having dug up the Body of Caius Marius, his mortal 
Enemy, and fearing the like Fate, engag'd the People 
by an expreſs Law, that they ſhould for the future 
burn both him and others after they were dead, and 
this tho none of the Cornelii his Predeceſſors had ever 
been burn'd. From hence it was the Romans brought 
in the Cuſtom of Burning their Dead, which was per- 
form' d after the following manner: | | 


Having erected a Pile in form of an Altar, made Bring the 
either of ordinary Wood, ſuch as Oak, Aſh, Olive, Pine, 


Fir, and the like reſiniferous Trees, which causd it 
calily to catch Fire, or elſe of odoriferous, ſuch as Ce- 
dar, Cypreſs, Mirtle, &c. They plac'd the Corps with 


the Couch thereon, and then ſer round about the 


Arms, Sword, Belt or Spoils taken in War of the De- 
ceas'd, his beſt Houſhold-Goods and richeſt Apparel, 
his fineſt Horſes, Dogs or the like, and in the more 
barbarous Ages his Slaves, all which, having firſt ſlain 
the Beaſts, Oc. they burn'd together with him. In 
ſome Places the Wives flung themſelves alive into the 
Pile, and were burn'd with their Husbands, and com- 
monly. all ſuch Things as the Deceas'd moſt valu'd 
while they liv'd, beſides abundance of rich Preſents 
brought by Relations and Friends, all forts of Per- 
fumes and ſweet Odours, ſuch as Cinamon, Caſſia, 
Frankinſence, &c. and odoriferous Oils and Ointments 
were burn'd with them, as we read the Iſraelites us'd 
to do at the Burials of their **. as they did at * 
2 0 
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of Aſa, 2 Chron. 16. 14. and other Places. When the 
Pile was burn d down, the ncareſt Relations gather 
en. up the Aſhes and Bones, and having waſh'd them with 
Wine, Milk or Water, put them into Urns made of 
different kinds of Matter, ſuch as Gold, Silver, Brafs, 
Marble, Glaſs, Earthen-Ware, Cedar, and the like; 
then they pour'd out Tears upon them, which being 
catch d in ſmall Veſſels call'd Lacrymatorie, were re- 
poſited with the Urn in a Tomb. 
Funeral ora. An Oration or Funeral-Sermon was likewiſe ſolemn- 
wy ly pronounc'd in Praiſe of the Deceas'd, by a Perſon 
appointed for that purpoſe by the public Magiſtrate. 
When the Funcral was over, other Ceremonies were 
perform'd in Honour of the Dead as Feſtivals, which 
may be reduc'd to theſe three Heads, Sacrifices, Feafts 
and Games. | 
Sie, The Sacrifices conſiſted of Liquors, Victims and 
Garlands ; the Liquors were Wine, Milk, Water, 
Blood, Honey and liquid Balſam, 

Feats, The Feaſts were either Publick or Private: The 
Private were kept about the Tomb of the Deceas d by 
the neareſt Relations and Friends only, being prepar'd 
both for the Dead and Living. The Repaſt deſign' d 
tor the Dead conſiſting commonly of Beans, Lettices, 
Bread and Eggs, or the like, was laid on the Tomb 
tor the Deceas d to come out and Eat, as they fancy'd 
he would. The Public Feaſts were when the Heirs 
or Friends of ſome Rich or Great Dead Perfon oblig'd 


the People with a general Treat to his Honour 'and 
Memory). 7 


canes, The Funeral Games conſiſted of a great number of 
Gladiators, fighting with Beaſts, &c. the Ancients 
thinking the Dead delighted in ſuch bloody Sacrifices 


but 
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but this Barbarous Cuſtom of burning the Dead con- 
tinu'd no longer than the Time of the Antonines, who 
being virtuous Princes abhorr'd ſuch Cruelties, and 
therefore brought Burial again into Practice. Thus 
it plainly appears, Burial was not only more antient 
but more eligible than Burning, ſince one was admit- 
ted upon Choice and the other by Compulſion; for 
ſo ſoon as ſuch cruel minded Perſons were remov'd, 
Burial was again introduc'd: Beſides, as it apears by 
Holy Writ and the Canon-Law, Burning was a moſt 
ignominious way of dealing with the Dead, to which 
ngne were expos'd but ſuch as had lain with Beaſts or 
their own Sex; and we at this Day only burn Female- 
Traitors, or ſuch as have kill'd their Husbands, &c. 
thereby to ſhow the Heinouſneſs of their Crime; on 
the contrary, Sepulture was always eſteem'd Honour- 
able among G O D's People. Thus the Patriarchs 
Abraham, Iſaac, Facob and Foſeph, as alſo Moſes were 
bury'd, and the laſt particularly by GOD himſelf, 
Deut. 34. 7. Likewiſe the Holy Fathers, St. Auſtin, St. 
Ambroſe, St. Gregory, and moſt of the Primitive Chri- 


ſtians were for having their Bodies bury'd and not 


burn d: But as for the manner of Burying or placing 


Claudit odorato poſt Funus ſtantia Buſto 
Corpora. 


Situation of 
, . | . he Dead in 

them in their Sepulchres, that was various, according their Sal. 

to the different Opinions or Cuſtoms of ſeveral Nati.“ 

ons, a few of which we ſhall here relate. The Egypri- 


ans ſet dead Bodies on their Feet, as Solinus obſerves; 
————fgyptia Tellus 


The Egyptians, when the Funeral-Pomp was made, 


Shut up in odorous Tombs the ſtanding Dead. | 
: The 


J 
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The Phenicians bury d the Dead on their Backs, yet 
turn d them to the Weſt, in Imitation of the Setting- 
Sun, as the Athenians did to the Eaſt in regard of its 
Riſing. The Naſamones, a People of Africa, did not 
only for the greateſt part die fitting, but alſo bury'd 
their Dead in that Poſture, and the Inhabitants of Me. 
gara plac'd their Dead with their Faces, downwards: 
So Diogenes deſir d to be bury'd, his Reaſon being, that 
as he believ d the World would at laſt be turn d topſie- 
turvy, he then ſhould lye upright : Yet the general 
way was to lye with the Face upwards towards the 
Fountain of Life, and Abodes of the Celeſtial Gods, 
and to be ſo ſituated in the Grave, as to ſee the Riſing- 
Sun. As for the Chriſtians, they bury'd their Dead ſu- 
pine, as looking towards Heaven, where their ſole 
Hopes were plac'd, and towards the Eaſt as waiting 

for the Reſurrection. 

Next let us conſider the Places where the Ancients 
us d to bury their Dead, and how they dug their 
Graves, and erected their Sepulchres and Monuments. 
In order to this you muſt know, Firft, That Sepul- 
chres were not always of a kind, nor might all People 
be bury'd in the ſame Place of Sepulture, but proper 

ones were invented for different Degrees and Ranks, 
ſo that ſome were Public and ſome Private; ſome 
common or belonging to all, and others peculiar to 

one Family, and theſe again either built by the Perſons 
whilſt alive, or order'd by their Wills how they would 
have them erected after their Deaths. © Thus Abſalom 
Moments in his Life- Time erected a Pillar to preſerve his Memo- 
Lig ry in Caſe his Iſſue-Male fail'd, 2 Sam. 18. 18. which 
Pillar, hewn out of a Rock or Quarry, he intended 

for his Sepulchre, and which, according to Sandys, is 

| to 
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to be ſeen at this Day. Auguſtus Ceſar, in the 6th Year 
of his Conſulſhip, built a Funeral-Monument for him- 
ſelf and Succeſſors; but that Mauſoleum, as Xiphil:- 
nus writes, being full in the Time of Adrian, that Em- 
peror rais d himſelf a Tomb or Sepulchre near the Pons 
Ælius. Nay it was uſual for ſuch as were careful of 
their Burials, to provide their own Tombs in their 
Lives Time, and this for their better Satisfactions, with 
theſe or the like Inſcriptions: 


VIVUS FECIT. VIVUS SIBI POSUIT. 
VIVUS FACIENDUM CURAVIT 


For the fame Reaſon King Henry the Seventh built a 
fair and glorious Chapel at Weſtminſter as an Houſe of 
Burial for himſelf, his Children, and ſuch only of the 
Blood-Royal as ſhould deſeend from his Loins, forbid- 
ding all others of what Degree or Quality ſoever to be 
interr'd in that ſacred Mould, as appears by his laft 
Will and Teſtament, Weever p. 20. Now, as for ſuch 
as did not build their Monuments themſelyes, but on- 
ly order'd them by their laſt Wills, it was held ſuch 
Wills could not be violated with a ſafe Conſcience, 
nor might any one change, alienate -or detract from 
them; for ſince Monuments were invented as well to 
preſerve Mens Memories as their Bodies, it would be 
very hard and inhuman to deprive them of them, 
yet has there been ſuch baſe Heirs, as appears by the 
Inſcriptions of ſome Tombs, which give the Reader 
a Caution therein, whereof I have inſerted two. 


Fallax ſæpe Fides, te ſtataq; Vota peribunt Wen 
Conſtitues Tumulum, ſi ſapis, ipſe tuum. * 
| SINCE 
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Fince Heirs are Faithleſs and your Wills neglect, 
If ye are wiſe your own Tombs you'll erect. 


On others thus: 


| Certa Dies nulli, Mors certa, incerta ſequentum : 
Conſtitues Tumulam, ſi ſapis, ipſe tuum. 


If Life's uncertain, certain Death, and dubious what's 
to come, | | | 
You would do well to ſecure all, by building your 


own Tomb. 


That ſome Perſons were better pleas'd to build their 
Tombs themſelves, we read in 2 Chron. 16. 14. how 
King Aſa was bury d in his own Sepulchre, which he had 
made for himſelf, in the City of David: And how Sheb- 
nah had taken care to have a Sepulchre hew'd for him- 
ſelf in Jeruſalem. The ſame is alſo ſaid of Joſeph of 
1 Places of Se» Arimathæa, Matth. 27. 60: The Places of Sepulture were 
e. of two kinds, Public and Private. The Public were 
likewiſe of two ſorts, iz. Such as were allotted the 
Poor, and others that were us d only by the Rich: 
The poor Servants, and ſuch like mean Perſons, were 
The Furie. Hyry'd in Ditches or Graves call'd Puticulæ or Puti- 
culi, and ſo nam d, A Puteis foſſis, vel quod Corpora ibi 
putreſcerent. Theſe were Holes in the Earth made like 
to Wells, between Mount Eſquiline, the Walls of the 
City, and the Street which leads to the Gate Querque- 
tulana; but theſe Wells infecting all the neighbouring 
parts of the City, Auguſtus for removing thereof, gave 
that Place to Mæcenas, who built a ſtately Houſe, and | 
made very fine Gardens there, as his Favourite Horace | 
informs us. There were other public Places, * b 
| 0 
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thoſe that had deſery'd well of the Common-Wealth 
had their Monuments, which were chiefly allow'd them 


as a Reward of their Virtues. As for the Roman Kings 
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they were bury d in the Campus Martius, where the com mer- 


number of antient Sepulchres and Monuments all along 
the River fide. | | 

Private Burying-Places were ſuch as any one had in 
his own Houſe, Garden or Fields: Thus we read Sa- 
muel was bury'd in his Houſe at Ramah, Sam. 25. 1. 
and Joab in his Houſe in the Wilderneſs, 1 Kings 2. 


34. The antient Grecians were alſo bury'd in Places 


prepar'd for that purpoſe in their own Houſes ; and 
the Thebans had once a Law, that no Perſon ſhould 
buil'd a Houſe without providing in it a Repoſitory for 
the Dead ; but this Cuſtom was afterwards forbidden, 
as appears by that Paſſage in Iſiodorus, Lib. 14. Orig. 
cap. 11. Prius autem quiſq; in Domo ſua ſepeliebatur, 
poſtea vetitum eft Legibus, ne fetore ipſo Corpora V rven- 
tium contactu inficerentur. At firſt every one was bury d 


in his own Houſe, but afterwards it was forbidden by the 


Laws, leſt the Living might thereby be infected. Tolo- 
ſanus in Syntagm. Juris univerſal, Lib. 33. cap. 23. gives 
another Reaſon, Ne Licentia illa Sepeliendi familiares 
daret delinquendi & occiſos occultandi Occaſionem. Leſt 
ſuch a Liberty of Burying the Family, ſhould give occaſi- 

on of committing Murder and afterwards hiding it. 
Sometimes the Ancients bury'd in their Gardens, as 
we read Manaſſeth was interr d in the Garden of his own 
Houſe, in the Garden of Uzza, 2 Kings 21. 18. and 
Tacitus tells us Galba's Body was bury'd by Argizs his 
Steward, with little or no Ceremony, in his private 
Garden. We read alſo of a A" in the — 
made 


US. 


Mauſolæum of Auguſtus ſtood, together with a vaſt” 


Private. 


In Gardens, 


In Fields. 


in Highway: For this Reaſon they more * 
LN 


* 
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made by Joſeph of Arimathæa to lay our Saviour's Body 
u Ja . | 
They likewiſe bury'd in Fields, and fo the Patriarchs 
were ſaid to be bury'd in a Cave in the Field of Mach- 


pelah, Gen. 23. 20. alſo tis related that Vzziah King 


of Judah ſlept with his Fathers, and was bury d with them 
in the Field of Burial which pertaind to the Kings, 2 
Chron. 26. 23. Tho they term'd theſe two laſt Pri- 
vate, becauſe they bury'd in Fields and Gardens be- 
longing only to their own Families, yer, if it was poſ- 
ſible, they always interr'd their Dead in that part of 
the Garden or Field which lay neareſt the common 
Road or Highway, thereby to put Paſſengers in mind 
of their Mortality. 0 Bel 
ently buryd in 
the Highways and public Roads, that by ſeeing the 
Monuments of the Dead the Memory of them might 
not only be excited, but alſo the Living be encourag'd 
to imitate the Virtues of ſuch Great Men as were re- 
preſented on thoſe ſtately Tombs, and hkewife to ad- 
month them, that what they were they ſhould alſo be. 
This plainly appears by the Epitaphs and Inſcriptions 
which always ſpoke to the Traveller after this man- 
ner: 


SISTE VIAT OR. ASPICE VIATOR. 
CAVE VIATOR, and the like. 


| Mountains The Ancients likewiſe bury'd in Mountains and 


and Hills. 


Hills. Joſbaa, Captain of the Hebrews, and Eleazar, 
Son of Aaron, were both bury'd in Mount - Ephraim, 
Joſhua 24. 30, 33. Judges 2. g. and we read in 2 Kings 
23. 16. that as Joſiah turn d himſelf, he ſpyd the Sepul- 


chres 
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chres that were in the Mountain. Likewiſe the Greciaus 
and Romans bury'd their Kings and Great Men either 
on the tops of Mountains, or at their feet, as Iſiodorus, 
Lib. 15. Etimolog. cap. 11. obſeryes. Thus Aventinus 
Sylvius, King of the Albans, was interr'd in the Hill 
that receiv'd its Name from him, as Titus Livius and 
Aurelius de Orig. Gent. Roman. teſtifie. Virgil reports 
the ſame thing of King Dercennus, En. 11. v. 850. 


uit ingens Monte ſub alto, 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere Buſtum. 


A Tomb beneath a mighty Mount they rear'd 
For King Dercennus ————— 


Hence likewiſe appears the Cuſtom of raiſing a Mount 


over the Graves of great Perſons, which Lacan Lib. 8. 
ſpeaking of the Egyptians, has thus expreſs d: 


Et Regum Cineres extructo Monte quieſcunt. 
Beneath a Mount their Monarchs Aſhes reſt. 


So alſo Veever in his Funcral-Monuments, p. 6. obſerves, 


they were antiently wont to bury here in England 


either on ridges of Hills, or on ſpacious Plains fortity'd 
or fenc'd about with Obelisks, pointed Stones, Pyra- 
mids, Pillars, or ſuch like Monuments. For Example, 
England's Wonder on Salisbury-Plain call'd Stonehenge, 
the Sepulchre of ſo many Britains, who, by the Trea- 


chery of the Saxons, were {lain there at a Parley : 


That of Wada the Saxon Duke near Whitby in Yorkſbire, 


and thoſe of Cartigerne the Britain, and Horſa the 


N 2 Saxon 
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Saxon near Ailesford in Kent. It was a thing uſual 
among our Saxon Anceſtors (fays Verſtegan) as by 
Tacitus it alſo ſeems to have been among the other 
Germans, that the dead Bodies of ſuch as were ſlain 
in the Field, and bury'd there, were not laid in Graves, | 
but lying on the Ground were cover'd over with 

in Plinsco- Turfs or Clods of Earth, and the more Reputation 

Tab, &c. they had had, the greater and higher were the Turfs 
rais d over them. This ſome us d to term Byriging, 
others Beorging, and ſome Buriging, which we now 
call Berying or Burying, which is properly a ſhrouding 
or hiding the dead Body in the Earth. Of theſe kinds 
of Funeral- Monuments you have many on Salisbury- 
Plain, out of which the Bones of Bodies thus inhum'd 
have oftentimes been dug. Theſe Places the Inhabi- 
tants thereabouts call Berzes, Baroes or Burroughs, which 
agrees with the words Byrighs, Beorghs or Burghs ſpoken 
in the ſame Sence. From hence the Names of divers 
Towns and Cities were originally deriv'd; Places firſt. 
ſo call'd having been with Walls of Turf or Clods of 
Farth, fenc'd about for Men to ſhroud themſelves in, 
as in Forts or Caſtles : Thus far Weever. We ſhall 
next take notice that the Romans antiently made their 
Graves of Turf, which they call'd Injectio Glebe; and 
for the ſame Reaſon. the Latin word Tumulus, which 
in its proper Senſe imports no more than a Hillock, 
came afterwards to ſigniſie a Grave or Tomb. Theſe 
were compos'd of two parts, one the Grave or Tomb, 
and the other the Ground ſurrounding them, fenc'd 
about with Palcs, Walls, or the like. Here we may 
obſerve that moſt of the Ancients Burials were with- 
out their Towns and Cities, cither for fear the Air 


miglit be corrupted thro the ſtench of Putrefyd Bo- 
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Funeral- Fires; wherefore they made choice of more 
convenient Places for their Interments in the Suburbs 
or Country, ſuch as Mountains, Hills, Woods, Fields 


or Highways, which were barren Places; for as 


Plato, Lib. 12. De Leg. ſays, No Sepulchre was to be 
made in a fertile Soil or fruitful Field, but that Place 
was only to be us d which was ſteril and good for no- 
thing elſe. 

Now tho' it was forbidden both by the Greek and 


dies, or the Buildings endanger'd by the frequency of 
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Roman Laws, to bury within the Walls of Cities, yet Buiainve 


was there nevertheleſs a Reſerve made for ſome particu- 


lar Perſons, ſuch as Emperors, Veſtal-Virgins, and thoſe 


that had merited Fayour by ſome extraordinary Action 
or Virtue. 


of Monuments erected in the Forum or middle of the 
City, but that we muſt look on as a Favour chiefly be- 


ſtow'd on Men of Worth, and public Benefactors; 
nay, ſometimes Perſons of a more than ordinary De- 
ſert and Excellency were permitted to. be bury'd in 
the Temples of the Gods; and ſome arc of Opinion, 
ſuch Honours paid the Dead were the firſt Cauſes of 
erecting Temples; ſee Arnobius, Lib. 6.. advers. Gentes, 
and Iſiodorus, Lib. 15. Origin. cap. 11. Nor are later 
Times wholly deſtitute of. ſuch Examples. We read 
moreover in the Holy Scripture, that Perſons of emi- 
nent Ranks and Quality were bury'd in the City. So 
David was bury d in the City call'd after his own 


Name, where alſo: Solomon, Abi jam, Aſa, Jehoſaphat, 


Joram, Ahaziah, Fehoaſh, Amaziah, Azariah, * 
— 5 4 


It ſeem'd likewiſe an Honour due to 
Lawyers, that they who had kept the Citizens in a 
healthful Concord whilſt alive, might when dead 
remain in the midſt of them. Likewiſe we often read 
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 Ahaz, Rehoboam, Je hoiada and Joaſb were bury'd, 1 
Kings 2.10. 11. 43. 15. 8, 24. 22.50. 2 Mings 8, 24. 
9. 28. 12. 21. 14. 20. 15. 7, 38. 16. 20. 2Chron. 1 2. 
16. 16.14. 24. 16, 25. 27. 9. Ahab, Jehu, Feboabaz, 
and the Kings of Iſrael were interr'd in the City of 
Samaria, and Amaziah in the City of Judab, 1 Kings 
22. 27. 2 Kings 10. 35. 13. 9. 14. 16. 2 Chron. 25. 
28. with abundance of other Inſtances, too many to 
be related here: Beſides it has long been the Cuſtom 
of moſt modern Nations to bury in their Cities and 
Churches their Kings, Princes, Nobles, Gentry, Poets, 
and Men of the greateſt Parts and Merit. The Em- 
perors and Arch- Dukes of Auſtria are bury d at Vienna, 
the Kings of England in Neſtminſter-Abbey, the Kings of 
France in the Monaſtery of St. Dennis, the Kings of 
Sueden at Stockholm, the Kings of Poland at Cracow, 
the Electors of Saxony at Fridberg, the Counts Palatine 
of the Rhine at Heydelberg, and the like, whereof ſec 
more Examples in Quenſtedt, p. 205. and Weewer, p. 8. 
but more eſpecially in Panvinus de Rit. Sepeliendi, who 
gives a whole Catalogue of ſuch Kings, Princes and 
Prieſts as have been bury'd in Churches. But to pro- 
eccd to ſpeak of the Nature and Diſtinction of ſuch 
Places of Sepulture as the Ancients us'd, whether 
within or without the City, they were diftinguiſh'd 
into Proper and Common, Family and Hereditary Burial- 
Places or Sepulchres. 
Proper Sepulchres were ſuch particular Places as any 
one reſery'd for himſelf, where none had ever been 
laid before, and from whence he could by his Will 
exclude any of his Heirs. To this purpoſe they in- 
ſcrib d on their Tombs theſe Letters: H. M. H. N. S. 
that is, Hoc 'Monumentam Heredes non ſequitar. 8 
1 | theie, 
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theſe, H. M. ad H. N. TRANS. Hoc Monumentum 
ad Heredes non tranſit. Which Inſcriptions are {till to 
be met with in abundance of Places, and ſhew the 
Heir has no Right or Claim to Burial there. 

Common — were ſuch as the Puticulæ for the, Common Cee 
poorer Sort, the Campus Martius for Men of Quality,“ 
Honour or Merit, the Ceramnicus for ſuch as were 
{lain in War, and other the like Places to bury Stran- 


gers in, call'd Palaandria. So we read the chief Prieſts 


of the Jews bought the Potters Field for this Purpoſe, 
with Thirty pieces of Silver, which Judas had taken 
to betray Chriſt, Matth. 27. 7. 

Family-Sepulchres were ſuch as were only common f-. 
to Heirs and Poſtcrity, who had a right to be bury'd® mw 
therein: Some again were only for the Husband and 
Wife, having this Inſcription, Sibi & Conjugi; others 
for the Children — inſcrib d Sibi, Conjugi & 

2 

 Hereditary-Sepulchres were fach as the Teſtetor ap- —— 
pointed for — his Heirs, or acquir'd by Right 

of Inheritance. Theſe ſometimes belong'd to the 

whole Family, as to Children and Relations: Now 

for the better underſtanding how theſe Sepulchres 

were made, which were capable of holding ſuch a 
number of Perſons, we — obſerve they were cer- 

tain Caves, Grots or Vaults dug under Ground, and 


divided into ſeveral * aro in which each Body 


being put up in a Coffin of Stone, Lead, Wood, Oc. 
theſe Coffins were laid cach in its own Apartment; 
tor ſuch Burial- Places were wont to have as many Di- 
viſions as they deſign d Perſons to be bury d in them: 


Thus ſome became unlimited, poſſeſſing ſeveral. Miles 
of Ground; ſuch were the Cane Kiovienſes, which 
Her- 
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Herbinius has wrote a Book of, and the Catacombs 


of Rome and Naples, of which you have an exact 
Account in Boſios Roma Subterranea, and Biſhop Bur- 
et's Travels, The Greeks call'd ſuch a Burial-Place, 
T'IIOTEION, un: Thu ya, ſub Terra, Hypogeum, and the 
Latins Crypta, deriving the Word from the Greck 
xquTTh, A KguTTw, abdo; quia abdita eſt. Theſe ſerving 
not only for Sepultures to the Primitive Chriſtians, but 
during the Time of Perſecution, for hiding Places, 
where they held Synods and adminiſtred the Sacra- 


ments, as Panvinus in Lib. De Cæmiteriis, cap. 1 1. re- 


lates. Theſe Subterranean Caves were at firſt dug 


only out of the Earth, but afterwards they were hew'd 


out of ſolid Rocks, or elſe curiouſly wrought and 
pav'd with Stone, being arch'd above, and adorn'd 


with no leſs Art and Care than the Houſes of the 
Living; inſomuch that it was cuſtomary to place 


Lamps in theſe Subterrancan-Vaults, whither ſuch 
Mourners as had a mind to expreſs an extraordinary 
Concern for the Deceas'd, retir d, cloiſtering them- 
ſelves up for many Days and Nights, whereof we have 
an Example in Petronius's Story of the Epheſian Ma- 
tron. Thus the Egyptians and Perſians bury'd in 
Caves dug out of ſolid Rocks, or at the bottoms of 
ſuch ſtony Mountains, as Diodorus Siculus and other 
Writers inform us. There was alſo at Niſmes in 
Languedoc a Crypta found, with a rich inlaid Pavement 
and Niches round about the Wall, in each of which 


gilded Glaſs-Urns full of Aſhes were ſet in order. 


The Jews likewiſe hew'd their Sepulchres out of Rocks, 
into which they deſcended thro' a narrow Paſſage, 


which was ſhut up with a Stone, as appears by that of 
Lazarus, John 11. 38. and that of Joſeph of Ar 


imathaa, 
wherein 
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wherein our Saviour's Body was laid, Matth. 27. 60. 
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Thus far we have treated of Sepulchres properly fo cue 


call'd, now we will ſpeak of ſuch as were erected to 
preſerve the Memories of thoſe that were bury'd elſe- 
where, whence they came to be call'd xtxoTA'S10N, 
i. e. xa% repo, inanis Tumulus, Tumulus fine Corpore, 
a Sepulchre raisd in Honour of ſome Perſon, and 
wherein his Body had never been laid. Of theſe there 
were two ſorts, one erected to ſuch as had been ho- 
nour'd with Funeral-Rites in another Place, and the 
other for thoſe who had never obtain d any. Fir}, 
They built theſe Sepulchres for Religions ſake, by rea- 
ſon they thought the Souls of thoſe that had been de- 
priy'd of the Rites and Honours of Sepulture wander'd 
about, and could never paſs the Stygian Lake: See page 
21. Secondly, They eſteem'd it the next Felicity to 
Sepulture to lye in their own Country, wherefore 
when any one died in a forreign Land, they thrice 
inyokd his Ghoſt or Soul, which thereby, as they 
thought, ſpecdily haſtening to them, they erected a 
Tomb or Monument for it. This without doubt af- 
forded no ſmall Joy and Comfort, by reaſon they be- 
liev'd in doing thus, their Bodies were driven under 
Ground to their own Country, and the ems even at 
this Day believe, that immediately after their Deaths 
their Souls paſs into the Land of Canaan. MNicolains, 
Lib. De Luctu Græcorum, p. 17. It was alſo cuſto- 
mary, among the neareſt Friends and Relations, to 
build yarious Tombs for one and the ſame Perſon, 
and that in various Places, which they did to do the 
Deceas'd the more Honour, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 
Lib. 1. Antiqu. Roman. obſerves. We may alſo gather 
from Prudentius, Lib. n+ * that the C ah 
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built Cenotaphs in Honour of their Martyrs, and Gret- 
ſerius de Funer. Chrifti, Lib. 3. cap. 6. fays, they were 
erected in Commemoration of the Deceas d. Hence 

Uſe and Be- may be likewiſe gather d the Uſe and Benefit of Tombs, 

neat Tom's as Firſt, That they were erected in Honour to the De- 
ceas d. Secondly, Often Built at the public Coft, as a 
Reward to Virtue and Valour. And, Laſtly, they were 
moreover thought to be a Comfort to the Living ; for 
as T heodoric gravely ſaid, Bodies bury'd in Coffins and 
Tombs were eſteem d no ſmall Confolation to Mourn- 
ers, inaſmuch as the Souls of the Deceas d departed 
only from the Converſation of the World, whereas 
their Bodics did not for ſome time leave their ſuryi- 
ving Friends: If therefore ſuch Things could afford 
ſo great ſatisfaction to the Living, how much more 
would it delight them to ſee the Bodies of their dead 
Anceſtors, with a long Lineage of their Family, ſo 
perfect as to diſtinguiſh their Perſons and Sex by the 
preſery'd Features, and this without any offenſive 
Smell or deform'd Aſpect, as we are well afſur'd'both 
the Egyptians and the Inhabitants of Teueriff us d to 
do, which is not even impoſſible to perform at this 
Day? The Ancients were ſo exceedingly carefull of 
every particular Ceremony in Funeral-Rites, that they 
made 1t the chief Point of their Religion to perform 
them, as an indiſpenſible Duty their Gods requir'd of 
them, and their Laws ſtrictly maintain d; ſo that to 
neglect them was the greateſt Cruelty, and to violate 
them a capital Crime and Sacriledge. They added 
every thing to their Sepulchres that could make them 
Sacred, Honourable and Reſpected, or which could 
tranſmit their Names to Poſterity, their Fame to Eter- 
nity, and their Aſhes to Perpetual Repoſe. | 
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Beſides, they were wont to carve thereon the Arms, 
Trophies, Coat-Armour and Effigies of the Deceas'd, 
ſubjoining moreover ſuch Elogiums and Inſcriptions 
as beſt expreſs'd their Family, Virtucs, Studies, Emploi- 


ments, Works or noble. Actions; their Condition of 


Life, Age, Time and Cauſe of Death, and in a'Word, 
whatever elſe was Remarkable in them and worthy 
Commemoration. Theſe Structures for the Dead 
were call'd after ſeveral. Names, from the ſeveral Uſes 
they were put to when erected; for ſome contain'd 


whole Bodies, others their Aſhes only, and ſome neither 


one nor the other, being only built to tranſmit the 


Memory of the Party deceas'd to ſucceeding Ages, 


whence they were call'd Cenotaphs. Sepulchres were 
ſo nam d a Sepeliendo, which ſignifies committing to the 
Ground, laying up therein, or hiding or covering with 
Earth; whence burying came to be call'd Sepulture, and 
Burial-Places Sepulchres. Scipio Gentilis, Lib. Origin. 


How adorn'd 
and with wt a : 
Inſcriptions. 


How call'd. 


Cenotaphs. 
Sepulcbres. 


Sing. lays, Monumentum quaſi Munimentum dicitur, quod 


Cauſa Muniendi ejus Loci factum eſt. Monuments were 


ſometimes very ſitly call'd Muniments, by reaſon they 
fend d in and defended the Corps from being torn out of 


its Grave by Savage Beaſts, and likewiſe preſcry'd the 
ſame from all farther Violation. They were call'd 


Muniments, 


Tumuli, quod coacervata ibi Terra tumeat, ' becauſe Turf Tm. 


or Earth was wont to be heap'd over them, which the 
higher it was the more Honourable z but theſe being 
eaſily ſcratch'd up by Hyena's, Wolves, and the like 
voracious Animals, and becauſe the Ancients bury'd 
at firſt far out of Cities, in the Highways, Woods, 
Hills and Mountains, thence ſays Servius on Aneid. 
11. Factum eſt aut Pyramides. fierent, aut ingentes collo- 
carentur Columnæ. They erefled either Pyramids or Co- 
et O 2 lumns 
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Memories, Jun over their Graves. They were alſo call'd Memo- 
| Mmentt. ries, a Memoria, and Monuments, a monendo, quia mone- 

bant Mentem, becauſe as St. Auſtin ſays, Lib. De Cura 
pro Mortuis, we are by them put 1n Mind and warn'd 
to conſider our frail — they being external 
Helps to excite and ſtir up our inward Thoughts, to 
have the remembrance of Death before our Eyes, that 
our deceas d Brethren may not be out of our Minds, 
tho' they are out of our ſight. Much the ſame Ety- 
mology of a Monument Varro gives, Lib. 5. De Lingua 
Latina, and Weever of Funeral- Monuments, p. 9. Jas 
collected ſuch another out of a Manuſcript in the 
Cotton Library, entituI'd, Ihe Regiſter of Gray-Friars 
in London. 

prnitvien. The Chriflians us d to call Sepulchres Dormitories or 
Sleeping Places, Where the Bodies of the Faithful reſted 
in their Graves as in their Beds, vide p. 17. The Pagans 
alſo gave them the like — Names, ſuch as 

Acflng Placer. Quietorium, Requietorium, Oc, Scilicet ubi quieſcant 
condita Corpora. Places of Reft and Quiet for the Dead. 

Sean. They were likewiſe antiently call'd Sears, as appears 
by this old Inſcription, Hance Sedem ſibi Vivi e 
and that of Virgil 1 in his 6th nerd. 


_— —Quam Sedibus 72 quierunt. 


How ha their Bones in quiet Seats do reſt! 
See alſo pag. 24. 


uu. Sometimes they v were calld Houſes, in that there is no 
Houſe ſo much and truly our own as our Grave, 


whence Job rightly expreſs d himſelf; Chap. 30. ver. 23. 
J Te thou wilt bring me to Death, and to the Houſe 


appoint- 
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appointed for all Men Living. Likewiſe Chap. 4. 9. he 
terms them Houſes of Clay, but Iſaiah Chap. 14. 18. 


deſcribes them more elegancly in theſe Words, All the 
Kings of the Nations lye in Glory, every one in his own 
Houſe. Others gave them ſtill more pompous Titles, 
ſuch as Domus Aiterna, Domus AÆternitatis, Wc. for as 
Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1. Bibl. Hiſtor. relates, The Egyp- 
tians accounted the Houſes they liv'd in but as Inns; 
by reaſon their ſtay was ſo ſhort in them, whereas they 
deem'd their Sepulchres more durable and eternal, and 
this becauſe they beliey'd the Dead were always to 
abide and continue in them, ſo that they took more 
Care of, and were at far greater Charge about them 
than their Houſes : Alſo that theſe might be the more 
laſting and permanent, the Ancients ſpared no Coſt 
nor Trouble, but with prodigious Labour and Ex- 
pence rais'd them out of Marble, Stone, Braſs or the 
like. The Arhiopians made ſome of their Monuments 
of Glaſs, as Herodotus, Lib. 3. cap. 6. relates in thcſe 
Words: Deinde Cippum ei cavum e Vitro, quod apud 
illos multum eſt, & facile effoditur, circumdant : In ejus 
medio Mortuus interlucet, ut ab Hominibus conſpici queat, 
Oc. Afterwards they encloſe him in a Coffin of Glaſs, 
which is plentiful with them and eaſily dug : In the 
midſt of it the dead Body ſo ſhines, that he may be ſeen of 
all. Alexander ab Alexandro, Lib. 6. Gen. Dier, cap. 1 4. 
ſays, The Egyptians had three ſorts of Sepulchres, one 
of great Expence, which coſt a Talent of Silver, ano- 
ther of 20 Mina, and a third kind of fmaller Coſt and 
Value; but the Æthiopians were more famous for their 
Monuments, thoſe of the richer Sort being made of 
Gold, the middle kind of Silver, and the poorer ones 


But 
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Feeratce. But 1 fear, Sir, you'll think I have digreſsd too 
remote oY much from my Subject of Embalming, yet what I 
del. have ſaid, was in order to ſhew how far Funeral-Rites 
and Ceremonies are uſeful and alowable, when ac- 
company'd with this Art, and on the contrary, how 

vain and ridiculous they are when us'd without it, 
eſpecially if they do but in the leaſt exceed the Bounds 
of Modeſty and Frugality. What tho' other Cere- 
monics be perform'd with the greateſt Splendor and 
Exactneſs, they can give no other Satistaction than 
the Decency of Burial, or performing perhaps the 
Will of the Dead; for the Body will nevertheleſs ſtink, 
corrupt, and it may be ſtartle he neareſt Friend to ſee 
it a wlule after? Then ſhall his Bones not be known, 
nor his Aſhes be diſtinguiſh'd from another Mans, nay 
even from common Earth, ſo that-the parcimonious 
Heir may well reflect, how-vain and needleſs it would 
have been to have beſtow'd more than a decent Ex- 
pence on his Funeral. Nor does it ſignifie much 
which way the Body be diſsolv'd, in regard it comes 
to the fame End _ Embalming, and that ſuch 
Tombs, how ſpendid ſoever, are but in effect C enotaphs 
or empty Sepulchres, except that they are full of 
Stench and Rottenneſs : We muſt therefore look up- 

Fwera-Ex-ON, it as the moſt extravagant Vanity to erect — 
ure mids, Obelisks, Tombs, Wc. for preſerving an empty 
and ame. airy Name and meer Shadow, while we neglect to 

keep any Remains of that noble Workmanſhip the 
Body, whereby to diſtinguiſh Man from Earth and 
Duſt. That theſe Practices are not commendable is 
plainly proy'd in St. Matthew's Goſpel, Chap. 23. 27, 
29. where our Saviour deſcribing Hypocrites, com- 


pare them to ſuch Tombs and Sepulchres, in theſe 
| Wards, 
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Words, Vo unto you Seribes and Phariſees, Hypo- 
erites, for ye are like unto whited Sepulchres, which in- 
deed appear beautiful without, but within are full of 
dead Mens Bones and all Uncleanneſs. That is, the ri- 
gid Jews affected plaiſter d and whited Sepulchres, in 
Cadaverous and corrupted Burials, garniſhing their 
Tombs only outwardly, when within they were full 
of Stench and Rottenneſs: But we ſhall endeavour to 
prove, that of all Funeral-Ceremonies, Embalming is 
the chief and moſt uſetul, without which, all the reſt 
are but vain, expenſive and inſignificant Cuſtoms. 
We are not ignorant ſome may object why the Body % the. 
ſhould be ſo much taken Care of, ſince by Death there taken Gare of. 
is a ſeparation made of the Soul, that more noble 
Part being fled, while the baſer only is left. To this 
we muſt aſſent, that the Body is depriv'd much of its 
Dignity and Worth by ſuch a Separation, inaſmuch. 
as it is but an ignoble Lump in reſpect of the Soul, 
yet are we not to negleck and deſpiſe it, but rather 
to eſteem it the more for the Souls ſake, in that it has. 
once been in a happy State of conjunction with it, 
and that it ſhall again come to be reunited therewith. 
The Soul, ſays Sandy, p. 105. knowing it {elf by Divine 1 
Inſtinct to be Immortal, does in a manner deſire the Y 
Body, her beloy'd Companion, may, as far as may be, 
enjoy the like Felicity with her, giving by lofty Monu- 
ments, and the Duties of Funerals, all poſſible Eterni- 
ty with her. With this Hen. Salmuth, Comment. in- 

Panciroll. Pars 1. pag. 336. agrees, ſaying, Conſentaneum 
eſt Veritati & Obſervantiæ, imo indubitatum eft Sapien- 

tibus, quædam nobis cognata eſſe Semina Immortalitatis; 
cujus adeo appetentes ſumus, ut etiam Sepulturæ proſpi- 
ciamus, & nolimus Cadaver noſtrum mate haberi- Hu- 

manum 


—— 
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manum Ingenium quod Anima noſtræ vis eſt, cum ſe ſciat 
Immortale, optat etiam ut Corpus ipſum quoq; & Comes 
c Domicilium ſuum quoad fieri poteſt eadem Feœlici tate 
peifruatur. It is both agreeable to Truth and Obſervation, 
and not to be doubted by Wiſe Men, that there are in 
us. ſome innate Seeds of Immortality, which we ſo deſi- 
roufly ſeek, as to take Care both of our Sepulture, and 
that our Carcaſs be not ill treated. Human Underſland- 
ing, which is the Force of the Soul, knowing it ſelf Im- 
mortal, deſires alſo the Body, which is its Companion and 
Habitation, may enjoy as much as may be the ſame Feli- 
The Sm/con-City ſhe her ſelf bas. For tho the Body be not ſenſi- 
Alge ofthe ble, yet the Soul which cannot die, mourns fadly 
59. _ when its Companion is either ill treated or neglected 
but on the contrary rejoyces when it is Honour'd and 
taken Care of. This Lucretius hints at, where he ſhews 
how Man, who whilſt living, knows what will hap- 
pen after Death, as that his Body ſhall corrupt or be 
deyour'd by Birds, Beaſts, &c. or burn'd by Fire, com- 
miſerates himſelf for not having been created Immor- 
tal, and conſequently departs out of this World re- 
gretfully, ſee p. 23. This is alſo farther confirm'd by 
Julius Cæſar Scaliger, Lib. 3. Poetices, cap. 20. who 
ſays, Altho the dead Body neither perceives what 
Condition it is in, nor is any longer with the Soul, 
yet Man when living has a Senſe of all thoſe things 
his Body muſt undergo after his Diſſolution. Now 
if Death were only ceaſing to be, act or breath, then 
were that State moſt deſirable, inaſmuch as Man 
would then only reſt from his Labours, and be by 
this means freed from the Troubles and Afflictions of 
this Life. Whereas on the contrary to be diffoly'd or 
to become a Prey to ravenous Beaſts, Birds and Fiſhes, 
| Or 
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or an Heritage to Serpents and Worms, is ungrateful 
to our Thoughts, miſerable to our Sight, and unplea- 
ſant to all our Senſes ; ſuch a State being not only diſ- 
agreeable to our Nature, but alſo diſhonouring and 
debaſing of the Noble Image of GO D, pag. 9. and 10. 

*Tis this, occaſions great ſadneſs of Mind to Man whilſt 

living, and makes him die the more regretfully : Ic 
grieves him exceedingly to think what a miſerable 

Object of Mortality he is like to prove after Death, 
how ugly and deform'd, how offenſive to his Friends, 

and only fit for the Converſation of ſuch new born 
Inſects and Reptiles. as are bred out of, and live by 

Stench and Corruption. What a Metatheſis is this! 

that he who perhaps. was born of Royal Blood, and 

kept Company with Kings and Princes, ſhall now cry 

out with Job, 17. 14. Jo Corruption, thou art my Father; 

To theWorm, thou art my Mother and Sifter. Whereas 

on the contrary, he who is aflur'd of being Embalm'd, 

and having all other Funeral-Rites perform'd to him, 

cloſes his Eyes in full ſatisfaction of lying undiſturb'd 
in his Grave, as in his Bed, and enjoying Eternal Reſt. 
Beſides, other Conſiderations may induce us to take Therefore 
Care of the Body; for would you not think it abeurncu: 
ſtrange Diſgrace for a Prince to dwell in a Hutt, and“ 
his Jewels and other Riches to be laid up in a Sink of 
Filthineſs? Surely ſuch as the Prince is, ſuch ought to be 
the Palace wherein he dwells, and ſuch as are the Jew- 
els, ſuch ought to be the Cabbinet that contains them. 
The Soul is the moſt precious Thing in this World, and 
{ accordingly GOD has cnclos'd it with a Cover, the 
Body, the moſt beautifully compos'd next to it that 
- © can be; Shall we deſpiſe therefore this Cover, becauſe 
Death has ſeparated it from the Soul? No, let us 
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rather eſteem it the more, and take the more Cate to 


preſerve it, inaſmuch as it has once been the Casket of 
that noble Jewel, and is the only Way of repreſenting 
that Divine Form which GOD Almighty was pleas d 
to impreſs on it. We may perhaps vainly pleaſe our 
felves with having the Picture of our deceas d Friend, 
which nevertheleſs conſiſts but of a few Lights and 
Shadows, or it may be ve have his Statue, which 
however wants the natural Complection and Air of 
his Perfon : Tis true Pictures or Statues may preſerve 
in our Minds our Friends Memories, and fo in ſome 
meaſure redeem them from the Injuries of Oblivion, 


our Senſes. Ariſtotle adds farther, Corpore in Putred;- 
nem abeunte, nee Anima amare, nec remimſci potefl. That 
the Soul neither remembers nor loves the Body when Pu- 

wify d'; which is agrecable to the Opinion of the 

_ The Eopi- Foyprians, who pleafantiy conceited, that the Soul 
cad ody. Only left the Body when it was Corrupt and Putrify d, 
as abhorring fo loathſome an Habitation; whereas on 

the contrary, it never forfook it when it was prefery'd 
uncorrupt and entire. For this reaſon they, with 
extraordinary Art and Care, Embalm'd their Dead, 

that fo the Body by the Cleanhnefs of its Manfton,” b 

its being delicoutly perfam'd and dighted wich all 

the Aromatic and Odoriferons Spices and Gums of 

Arabia, and in a word, by its being drefs'd in fine Lin- 

nen, might court and ineline its beſt Companion, the 

Soul, to eohabit with it (Prov. 7. 10, 17.) Methinks fo 

good an Example from Heathens might excite. us to 

take more Care of our inanimate Part. We arc apt 

oo? a | cnough 
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enough to reſpect the Outſides of other Things, and 
ſer a Value on their Inſides accordingly; Why there- 
fore ſnould we not with our utmoſt Care ſupport our 
carthly Tabernacle from the fatal Ruins of Death, 
that it may thereby continue in one State, like the 
Iſraelites Cloaths, without Wearing or Corrupting, 
and be Tenantable at any Time, whenever the Soul 
ſhall return to inhabit it again? Now as we are all 
deſirous of Immortality, fo ought we likewiſe to be 
of Eternity. An 51 err 

The deſire of Living is as natural as the neceſſity of 
Dying inevitable, ſome have ſpared no means to 
render themſelves Immortal, it Human Nature could 
poſſibly have arriv/d-at that State, but finding Deach 
inexorable and irreſiſtable, they alter d their Meaſures 
by inventing a thouſand ways to perpetuate their Me- 
mories aſter their Diſſolution; as by erecking Pyramids, 
Obelisks and Monuments of ſurprizing incence, 
on which they engrav d Inſcriptions capable as they 
thought to reſiſt Time, and to endure to Eternity. 
Yet of all Methods us d to preſerve and perpetuate the 
Memories of the Dead, it may juſtly be ſaid of Em- 
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balming, that that Art has ever been moſt approv dot 


beſt wa 
preſerving 


by the Police Nations, as being undeniably the moſt de peat.” © 


conſiderable and efficacious Means to anſwer their In- 
tention. For the utmoſt Care in erecting Monuments, 
Oc. yields but an obſcure and imperfect Idea of the Per- 
ſon deceas d, whereas by Embalming, that very Perſon is 
known to be preſery'd: Beſides, if I may uſe the Words 
of Sir 7 homas Brown in his Hydriotaphia, Who knows the 
Fate of his Bones, or how often he is to be bury d? Who has 
the Oracle of his Aſhes, or where they are to be ſcatter d? 
To be dug out of our Graves, have our * 4 

1 P 2 rink- 
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Drinking · Cups, and our Bones turn d into Pipes or 
Dice to delight and ſport our Enemies, ſhew Juglers 
Tricks, or divert Gameſters: To have Drums made of 
our Skins, to pleaſe Children or terrifie in Battel, &c. 
Theſe are tragical Abominations to dying Perſons, the 
Conſideration whereof methinks ſhould occaſion us 
to take more care of our Interment, Now Embalm- 
ing prevents all theſe Things, not the common ſore, 
for that is equally terrible to ſome People, but ſuch as 
is perform'd without cutting, {laſhing or Embowelling, - 
which 1 ſhall hereafter ſhew. There are ſome. indeed | 
who object againſt all kinds of; Embalming, and this | 
becauſe they think them contrary to Scripture and | 
bo dbl the Fate pronounc d to Man, Gen. 3. 19. hut this and 
to the Seri all other ſuch like Scruples we ſhall: fully clear, by 
35 examining what Man is, that GOD ſhould be ſo 
mindful of him (Pſalm g. 4.) and that notwithſtanding f 
his Tranſgreſſion, he ſnould ſo love him, as to be care- | 
ful of preſerving him both in Life and Death 
mm %. Man the Maſter-Piece of the Omniſcient Architect, 
, zz but little inferiour to the Angels themſelves, being 
made after GO Dis own Image; for his Uſe all other 
Crcatures were made and put in Subjection to him: 
He alone was endu'd with a Rational and Immortal 
Soul, a beautiful Symmetry of Body, an Angelic 
Form, and a Countenance erect to Admire and Wor- 
ſhip his Creator. The inquiſitive Anatomiſt can never 
ſufficiently inveſtigate the noble Contrivance of his 
Organs; the profoundeſt Naturaliſt give Reaſons for, 
or the moſt exquiſite Mathematician pretend to imi- 
rate ſo Divine a Mechaniſm. Here's a Subject of 
Contemplation for a Dwine, or of a Pſalm for the 
Royal Prophet, to ſhew how wonderfully Man 5 
*. TR form 
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form d and crown'd with Glory and Honour, to live 
for ever and not ſee Corruption: But alaſs! of how His Tranſeref 
= ſhort duration was this happy State? He was no ſoon-" 
er placd in Paradiſe, os, being puff'd up with 
Pride, he grew. diſobedient and — d; 10 that 
his Happineſs was immediately chang' d into a Curſe, 
That all his Days ſhould be but 7. —* and Sorrow, 
and he at length return to the Duſt from whence he was 
taken. Thus the latter part of Adam's Curſe was, 
that he ſhould die and moulder away, whereas, had 
| he nottranſgreſs'd, his Body had probably never been 
deſtroy'd, but tranſlated. He w ould not then have 
undergon either Death or Corruption, nor would his 
Body have ſuffer d ſo long a Separation from his Soul; 
for in that State the Body was no leſs pure than the 
Soul, it was every way to be admir' d, honour'd and 
ſteem d. It was, in a word, nam d The 7. emple of 
GOD, but thro' Sin Man was curſt with Sickneſs and 
Infirmities whilſt alive, and laſtly, with Death, the 
ſhamefulleſt Reproach, thereby to ſuffer the Corrupti- 
on of the — and be Food to the vileſt Reptiles of 
the Earth. Now as the Body was once pure as well 
as the Soul, ſo is the Soul by Sin contaminated and 
defil'd as well as the Body, both being made liable to 
Corrupt and Putrifie thee? the Curſe of Death, and 
to be like the Beaſts of the Field which periſh Eternally. 
But GOD, out of his infinite Love and Mercy to and Re 
Mankind, ſent his bleſſed Son as a Redeemer, to make 
Atonement for Man's Original Sin, whereby the Curſe 
of his Tranſgreſſion was wip'd away, and Victory 
over Death and the Grave obtain d. Again, As GOD 
has appointed as a Blefling, Phyſicians for curing Di- 


ſeaſcs, that Man might enjoy a tolerable ſtate of 
Health, 
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Health, till remov'd from this Life, fo has he in Death 
likewiſe given them a Knowledge to preſerve them 
Incorruptible, which is the promis d Bleſſing, 1 Cor. 
18. that tho' our Fleſh be Corruptible, yet ſhall it 
put on Incorruption (by Enbalming) and tho we are 
Mortal and die, yet ſhall we become Immortal, and 
fo both Death and Sin be conquer'd by Life Eternal. 
Now this may as well be undcritood in a Literal 
Senſe, agreeable to our Subject, as in a Spiritual one; 

zniad for Bodies Embalm'd as aforeſaid, ſcem not to be dead, 

= che 85. but only aſleep, waiting for the Reſurrection. For 
rim. this Reaſon the Hebrews call'd their Burying-Places 
Houſes of the Living, and the Chriftians nam'd theirs 
Dormitories or Sleeping-Places, p. 17. where Bodics reſt 

in their Tombs as in their Beds. Non Mortua, ſed da- 

ta Somno, ſays Prudentius. Their Bodies are not dead, 

but aſleep ; for Death to Chriſtians is but Sleeping, and 
Sleeping Reſt, out of which they hope and expect to be 

awak'd at the joyful Day of Reſurrection, well know- 

ing it is no more difficult with GOD to raiſe them 

from Death than Sleep; fo that to them Death is but 

as it were a mute Interludium to the Reſurrection, a 
Ceſſation of Labour and Action, and differs from Life 

Death com- Only in Motion and Speech: For this Reaſon Death 
per d to Steg. is rightly compar'd to Sleep, as being a Refreſhment 
during the Night of this World, till the Morning of 

the next. Thus Jeſus told the By-Standers, Matth. 9. 

24. The Maid is not dead, 4 


peth. And that La- 
zarus (who was Embalmid and reſtot d to Life again) 
ſlept, John 11. 11. which the better to explain he 
afterwards told them he was dead, ver. 14. It is alſo 


written of the Martyr St. Stephen that he fell aſleep, 


Acts 7. 60. See alſo Dan. 12. 2. and 1 Theſ. 4. 13. 0 
n c 
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this way of ſpeaking was more eſpecially us'd in the 
Old Teſtament, as I have already obſery'd, P. 36. Pru- 
dentins's Hymn Ad Galli Cantum, p. 30. and that Ante 


Somnum, p. 46. excellently well compare Death to 


Sleep, Sleep to Death, and Waking to the Reſurrecti- 
on. Steep, ſays Sir Thomas Brow in his Religio Me- 
dici, p. 43. is pl like Death, that T dare not truſt it with- 


out my Prayers, and an half Adieu to the World, taking 
my Farewel in this Carpe we GOD: 


The Night is come, like to the Day, 
Depart not Thon, Great GOD, away ; 
Let not my Sins, black as the Night, 
Eclipſe the Luſtre of thy Light; 
Keep ſtill my Horizon, for to mc | 
| — indy not the Day bur Thee. 
Thou, whoſe Nature cannot ſleep, 
On my y Tex mples Centry keep; 
Guard me gainſt thoſe warchfu] Focs, 
Whoſe Eyes are open while minc cloſc. 
Let no Dreams my Head mfcft, 
But fuch as Farob's Temples blck : 
{ 3 I reſt my Soul advance, 
0 my Sleep a Holy Trance, 
— my Reſt being wroughr, 
Awake into fome Prns Thought, 
And wick as active Vigonr run 
y Courſe, as does the nimble Sun. 
Sbeep i Death, O make me try, 
Zy flerping, what it is to die; 
And as gently lay my Head | 
On my Grave as on my Bed. D ot Tote ts 


Howe} rell Crest GOD, ter me n 
Awake again at laſt to Thee. And 
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And thus aſſur d behold Liye _ 


Securely, or to wake or dic. Ny 
Theſe are my drowſie Days, in vain 
I now do wake to ſleep again: 


O come that Hour when [I ſhall. neyer 
Sleep no more, but wake for ever. 


This is the Dormi tive I take to Bedward, ſays my ©” 
thor, I need no better Hypnotic to make me ſleep ; after 
which 1 cloſe mine Eyes in Secutity, content to take my 
leave of the Sun, and to ſleep "till the Reſurrection. 
Now what this Learn'd Author ſays of Sleep, the 
ſame may be ſaid of Embalming ; for this Art prevents 
the Corruption of the Grave, ſo that the Body will 
remain entire, and as. it were afleep in its Bed, till 
awak'd by the laſt Trumpet to a joyful Reſurrection, 
where in its Fleſh it ſhall ſee GOD. Job 19. 26. and 
become Spiritual and Immortal. Hereby Death has 
no more Power oyer us than a long Sleep, which re- 
freſhes us from our Labours, and makes us ariſe in that 
Everlaſting Morning unweary'd and undefil'd to enjoy 
a perfect State of Bliſs for ever. Beſides, this Benefit 
accrues from ſeeing Bodies thus preſerv'd; that Men 
are thereby put in mind of that moſt deſirable and de- 
Enbaming lectable Myſtery of the Reſurrection. So we alſo that 
the Age. employ our Time 2 Labour in Embalming, ſays Gabriel 
Clauder in Methodo Balſamandi, p .I1. 5 before our 
es, as it were in a Looking- Gleſe, a Præludium and Ar- 
 gument of the Neſurrection, a Symbol of our Future Inte- 
L grity, and Teſtimony of our Faith of the hoped for Incor- 
ruptibility and Everlaſting Eternity. The Pa ans them- 
ſelves were not without ſome Hopes of this nature, 
as appcars from the extraordinary Care they beſtow'd 
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on their Sepulchres and Embalmings. Very remarka- 
ble is the civiliz d Sepulture of the antient Inhabitants 
of Teneriffe, who Embalm'd their Dead with ſingular 
Art, and afterwards plac'd them in deep Caves in ſe- 
veral Poſtures, ſuch as ſtanding, lying, ſitting,  &c. 
Theſe Burying-Places they look on only as Dormitories, 
and rarely admit any one without leave to go into 
them, ſeeming as tho they would not have them di- 
ſturb'd. ene 

The Inhabitants of a Country call'd Zeilan, as Aria 
Montanus relates, do not bury their Dead, but Embalm 
them with various Aromatics, which done, they dreſs 
them in fine Cloaths, and afterwards ſet them on 
Benches, according to their diſtinct Families and Qua- 
lity, whereby they appear as if alive, and any one may 
there know his Father, Grandfather, Great Grandfa- 
ther, or any other of his Predeceſſors or Family to a 
long extent of Time. Much the ſame is reported of 
ſome of the Chineſes, Laplanders, Weſt-Indians, Egypti- 
ans and others, of whom we ſhall give a full account 
in their proper Places. Now if the Heathens, who 


either did not believe, or would not own the Reſur- 


rection of the Fleſh, were ſo careful in Embalming 
their Dead, much leſs are we to neglect it, who wair 
the Reſurrection of our frail Bodies, and expect when 
they ſhall become Incorruptible, Spiritual and Immor- 
tal, eternally enjoying the moſt perfect ſtate of Bliſs 
and Happineſs : Beſides, we Chriſtians ought to eſteem 
Embalming a pious Work, acceptable to G O D, becauſe 
it frees us from that Corruption which he ſo much 
deteſts, and has ſo often pronounc'd and threatn d 
as his ſevereſt Judgment, p. 38, 39. GOD Almighty 
has many Times permitted Mankind as well as Brutes 
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and Vegetables, ſo to petrifie without any Human 
Help or Aſſiſtance, as to remain for ever free from 
Putrefaction or Corruption, and ſometimes has ef- 
fected the ſame preſervation of the Bodies of the 
Faithful, without any manifeſt alteration, but only a 
little attenuation or dryneſs, and that without any ill 
Savour. Thus the Bodies of ſeveral Martyrs and 
Holy Men have been found in moſt Ages, eſpecially 
thoſe in the Kriovian Cryptæ or Vaults, which Herbi- 
nins deſcribes, and looks on as an Inſtance of GO D's 
Love, and Reward of their Piety and Virtues; Why 
therefore ſhould we think Embalming, or the artificial 
Preſerving of Bodies, either difolealing to GOD or 
unbecoming a Chriſtian, ſince we have ſo many In- 
ſtances and Examples to the contrary ? The Scriptures 
teſtifie that GOD's antient People the Hebrews em- 
balm'd their Dead, and that the Patriarchs Jacob and 
Foſeph were both embalm d; ſo alſo Foſeph of Arima- 
thea and Nicodemus, following the Footſteps of their 
Anceſtors, honour'd the Body of our Saviour with 
Embalming, This GOD Almighty was pleas'd to 
permit, becauſe, as David ſays, He would not ſuffer his 
Holy One to ſee Corruption, Pſal. 16. 10. Now as Chriſt 
was bury'd to ſhew he was really dead, ſo was he em- 
balm'd in order to his Reſurrection ; and as his Holy 
Body was no ways defil'd with Original Sin, fo alſo 
thro the ſpecial Privilege beſtow'd on it by GOD, 
was it exempt from the Laws of Corruption. Now 
this is moreover remarkable, that before our Saviour 
was born for the Redemption of Mankind, loſt by 
Adams Tranſgreſſion, GOD ſhew'd a more than or- 
dinary Inſtance of his Love to Man, by the preſerva- 
tion of Holy Enoch and Elijab, both who, had wn 
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been bury d, muſt of conſequence corrupted under rn 4 
that Curſe, Gen. 3. 19. wherefore that they might not 44 u 0. 
undergo thoſe Alterations there threatn d, viz. Death + 
and Corruption, GOD Almighty tranſlated them : 
Theſe two with our Saviour are the only Inſtances of 
a viſible Aſcention, and who ſuffer'd no Corruption. 
To theſe Reaſons we may add what Chriſt himſelf 225.1: 
witneſſes, that he was ſo far from being diſpleas d at of Se 
the Embalming his Body, that he chid thoſe about him, 
when they were angry at the Womans pouring ſuch 
precious Nard Ointment on his Head, which, as they 
alledg'd, might have better been ſold for more than 
Three Hundred Pence (about 10 J. of our Mony) and 
given to the Poor, Mark 14. 6, 8, 9. Jeſus ſaid, let 
her alone, why trouble ye her? She hath wrought à good 
Work on me; ſhe is come aforehand to anoint my Body to 
the Burial, Verily I ſay unto you, whereſoever this 
Goſpel ſhall be preach'd throughout the whole World, this 
alſo that ſhe hath done ſball be ſpoken of, for a Memorial 
of her. In a word, this Art of Embalming is ſufficient- 
ly warranted both by the Old and New Teſtament, 
and equally celebrated by Zewiſh, Chriſtian and Hea- 
then Writers. | | 
Having now done with my Theological Arguments, 
I ſhall next proceed to vindicate the Art of Embalming 
by ſome Phyſical and Political Reaſons. Firſt then, 
If we take this Art in a general Senſe of preſerving rzniatnirg, 
the Memory of Man, as well as his Body, we ſhall Seat very 
find it very Extenſive and Infinite, ſince both the In- Ex*¹e. 
duſtry and Ingenuity of the Ancients have not only _ 
ſought after the ſureſt Means of effecting this, but 
likewiſe invented and contriv'd whatever elſe might 
preſerve the Body, tranſmit its Name to Poſterity, and 

Q 2 Fame 
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Fame to Eternity. Some have for this end erected 
Pyramids, Obelisks, Columns, Temples, Statues and a 
_ thouſand other Things, whereby they imagin'd they 
might ſecure their Names from Oblivion; whereas 
others thought Poems, Epigrams, Epitaphs and ſuch 
writings like Writings were the beſt and ſecureſt Monuments. 


hought th 6-4 A 
belt am. Of this Opinion was Horace, who, at the end of his 


TO Third Book, thus boaſts of his Works : 


Exegi Monumentum Ære perennius, 
Regaliq; ſitu Pyramidum altins : 

Quod non Imber edax, non Aquilo impotens. 
Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum ſeries, & Fuga Temporum. 

Non omnis mortar, multaq; Pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. 


A Monument, more laſting far than Braſs, 

Tve rais d, which Pyramids ſhan't in height ſurpaſs : 

Nor fretting Showers, nor bluſtring Winds deface, 

Nor flights of Years and Hours, tho numberleſs, 
thay rans:-. + | 

1 ſhall not die whilſt thus my better Part 

| Avoids the Grave. 


In like manner Ovid gives an endleſs date to himfelf, 
and his Metamorphoſis in theſe Words: 


Jamq; Opus exegi : quod nec Jovis Ira, nec Ignis, 
Nec poterit Ferrum, nec edax abolere Vetuſtas. 
Cum volet illa Dies, qua nil niſi Corporis hujus. 
Jus habet, incerti Spatium mihi finiat yi : 
Parte tamen meliore mei ſuper alta perennis 


Aſtra 
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Aſtra ferar ; Nomeng; erit indelibile noſtrum. * 
Quagq; patet domitis Romana Potentia Terris, 


Ore legar Populi , perq; omnia ſecula Fama 
(Si quid habent weri Vatum Præſagia) vivam. 


And now the Work is finiſh'd, which Jove's Rage, 

Nor Fire, nor Sword ſhall hurt, nor cating Age. 

Come when it will my Death's uncertain Hour, 

Which only o'er my Body can have Power; 

My better Part ſhall far tranſcend the Skie; 

And: my Immortal Name ſhall never die : 

For whereſoc'er the Roman Eagles ſpread 

Their conquering Wings, I ſhall of all be read; 
And it we Prophets truly can. Divine; 

I, in my deathleſs Fame, ſhall ever ſhine: 


Both theſe Poetical Flouriſhes may be eſteem'd a 
kind. of Embalming their Authors Actions and Names; 
for as the aforeſaid hiſtorical Structures preſerve and 
record our Actions, ſo are our Thoughts and Sayings g 
embalm d as it were by Writings. In this reſpect Fame rome the 
may not improperly be call'd the Goddeſs and Patroneſs zntamine. 
of. Embalming, and Mercury her chief Miniſter to pro- 
claim to the World the Heroic Acts of Memorable 
and Famous Men : Thus all Things intended: to pre- 
ſerve a Name, whether Pictures, Statues, Medals, Build- 
ings or Writings, may be comprehended under this 
gcneral Senſe of Embalming ; nevertheleſs, experience 
teaches us the preſervation of a Body by the Balſamic 
Art is not only the beſt way of reviving Mens Memo- 
ries, and bringing their Merits freſh! in our Minds, | 
but alſo the moſt durable; for not only Tombs and ,. 


Statues have decay d in a few Years, but alſo whole vic Thing, 
| Towns. 
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Towns and Cities have been ruin'd and demoliſh'd 
witlun the Revolution of an Age, and that fo, as hard- 
' ly to have one Stone left to witneſs what they have 
been; whereas Embalm d Bodies have been found en- 
tire after Thouſands of Years. Neither is Embalming 
to be commended only for its Duration, but likewiſe 
uiful in for its great Uſe in Phiſiology, Natural Philoſophy and 
Phan Phyſic, as we have hinted before, p. 2, 3, 4. In that we 
thereby know how to conſerve all forts of Herbs, 
Juices, Oc. keep all kinds of Fleſh and Fiſh, and pre- 
ſerve all ſorts of Plants, rare Exotics, and ſuch like 

Curioſities. 
in A Embalming is likewiſe particularly uſeful in Anatomy, 
inaſmuch as it teaches how Bodies may be preſery'd, 
that the moſt minute Parts may be Diſſected, and 
ſuch Preparations made as will remain to Poſterity, 
and ſerve inſtead of Books, Sculptures or Pictures, by 
which the Diſpoſition of the Human Fabric may be | 
more accurately diſtinguiſh'd, and the Names and Uſes 

of the Parts caſter retain'd in our Memories. 

in gg Tt is alſo particularly uſeful to Phyſicians and Surge- 
ons, Firſt, In that by opening ſuch Bodies, they may 
preſently ſee the Nature and Cauſe of Diſeaſes. And, 
Secondly, by underſtanding what Fermentation and Pu- 
trefaction are, together with the Virtues and Qualities 
of Embalming- Drugs that prevent and reſiſt them, 
they may be better able to cure malignant Feavers, 
Mortifications, c. See p. 3, 4. for no ſooner is there 
a Separation of the Soul from the Body, but an im 
mediate tendency to Putrefaction follows: The florid 
colour of the Face vaniſhes, the Belly ſwells, the En- 
trails turn green and fœtid, and the extreme Parts be- 
come ſhriveld and contracted; when we may well 
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cry out, Quantum mutatus ab illo! So ſuddain an Alte- 

ration enſues without a previous Balſamation. What 
obdurate Hearts and pitileſs Eyes can then bear ſuch 

a miſerable Object, when Embalming ſo caſily prevents 

it, by rendring the Body ſweet and decorous, retain- 

ing ſtill its natural Form, Feature and Shape? Again, 

if we conſider the natural and innate Deſire moſt Peo- 

ple have of being bury'd in their own Tombs and 
Countries, we ſhall find there is a neceſſity of Embalm- Neelry for 
. a » Tranſpo ting 
ing ſuch Bodies, the better to convey thoſe that die hu 
in Foreign Parts to their Native Soil. Thus Jacob and 
Joſeph were tranſported from Egypt to Canaan, where- 

as, had their Bodies not been embalni d, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have corrupted in their Journey; but as for 

the Greeks and Romans, who were not well acquainted 

with this Art, they were forC'd to burn ſuch Bodies as 

dy'd abroad, and were contented only to bring: home 

their Aſhes, which Ora ſeems fo very. deſirous:of in 

the following Verſes: 


Offa tamen facito parva referantur in Urna, 
Sic Egu non etiam Mortuus, Exul ero. 


Let but my Country have my Funeral-Urn, 
And after Death, tho exil'd, Fl return. | 


Now certainly they would have thought it much bet- | 
ter to have brought over the whole Body than part | 
of it, had they been but skillful enough to have em- 
balm d it; for there is no other difference between In- \ 
emeration and Putrefaction, than length of Time, 
therefore both are equally to be avoided. Nay, ſome of 
the Heatbens themſelves have judg d it an Impiety * 
| wards- 
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wards the Dead, either to commit them to the Fare, 
5 or to Worms and Corruption, therefore they endea- 
vour'd, as much as in them lay, to Embalm and Pre- 
ſerve them thereby from both. Now nothing is more 
evident, than that thoſe who intend to preſerve a Bo- 
dy entire, ought neither to burn nor bury it, but keep 
it in a proper Repoſitory, contriv'd to reſiſt the Inju- 
rics of Time and Weather, and which is neither ex- 
pos d nor obnoxious to Putrefaction. 15 
To Conclude, Embalming not only prevents the 
Plague and Putrefaction, and conſe Re frees from 
the Terror and Deformity of Death, page 9, 11, 12. 
| Secures from but likewiſe defends and ſecures dead Bodies from In- 
animals, Ge. ſults of Brutes and Inſects, by. reaſon of its bitter 
ungrateful Taſte: Let gonſidering the antient Way 
of the Egyptians by rowling, and the modern by 
wrapping up in Cerecloaths, ſo obſcure the Object, 
and alſo are ſo imperfect on ſcveral other Accounts; 
I have endeayour'd to ſhew a poſſibility of invent- 
ing a Method, how to preſerve the whole Compages of 
the Body for ever without Putrefaction, in ſuch man- 
ner, that its Texture and Stucture may remain entire, 
of the ſame Proportion as before, and of the ſame 
Colour and Flexibility, without any viſible conttackion, 
diminution or unconformity of the Parts whereby the 
dead Corps may be handled by the Anatomiſts without 
any offenſive Smell or faſtidious Mador. St. Jerome, 
In Epitaph. Paul. Euſtoch. ſpeaks. thus of Paulina a No- 
man Lady, Quodq; mirum fit nibil Pallor mutaverit Fa- 
ciem, ſed ita Dignitas quadam omnia compleverat, ut pu- 
tares non mortuam ſed dormientem. And what is wonder- 
ful, Paleneſs bad not in the leaſt alter d her Counte- 
nance, but Majeſty was ſo preſerv d (by Embalming) in 
0. every 
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every Feature, that you would not have thought her dead 
but aſleep. Thus to preſerve any . heroic Prince or 
great General, any noted Profeſſor of ſome Science or 
Faculty, &c. would ſure be a finer ſight than their 
Effgies in Wax, and withal be as durable as their 
Tomb in Marble. I fay, if we can arrive at this 
Perfection, without Exenteration or Inciſion, ſo as to 
preſerye a dead Body after the manner aforeſaid, it 
were reaſonable to believe it would not only leſs ter- 
rifie all ſcrupulous Perſons, but likewiſe be of greater 
Uſe to the Common Wealth. Yet leaſt I ſhould fail 
herein, it being an unbeaten Path, I preſume thro' 
your Conduct and Guidance, that whilſt I am endea- 
vouring to find it out, you will neither ſuffer me to 
loſe my ſelf, nor lead others out of the Way. This 
is my only fear (well knowing too many Examples 
of thoſe that in making new Diſcoveries have Ship- 
wreck d themſelves) and the principal Requeſt of, 


SIR, 
Your moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant, 


Thomas Greenhill. 
R 
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"LETTER II. 


To Dr. John Lawſon, ſometime Pre- 


alen. of the cd of — ICLANS, 
London. 


„ * 1 0 


S your Knowledge i in the C optic or antient 


Egyptian Language, in the Arabic and Ori- 
ental Tongues, as likewiſe your extraordi- 
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. 
« & Nt 


reſtific you to — the fitteſt Judge of an Art of ſuch 
1 as Embalming; ſo your favourable Appro- 


endeavour finding out the true Progreſs and exact 


R 2 Deſcri- 


nary Skill both in Phiſic and Philology, beſt 


bation of my Notions herein, has encourag d me to 


Method of practiſing that Art. In order hereunto T 
wk chunk it not amiſs to give a ſhort Geographical 


PX” 
- 5 . 
 W 


What to be 
conſidet d as 
relating to 


The Art of Enlalning. 
Deſcription of the Kingdom of Fgypr, as alfo to take 


notice of the Salubrity of its Air and Water, Fertility 
of its Soil, and Sagacity of its Inhabitants, together 


Enbainine: ith ſeveral neceſſary Remarks ontheir Religion, Cuſſoms, 


Arts, Diſeaſes and Phiſic, nay, whatever elſe may tend 
to the right Underſtanding of this Noble but loſt Arr. 
Tho' Embalming be the chiefly intended Scope of 
this Letter, yet conſidering the Egyptians have been. 
always allow'd the firſt Inventors of Arts and Sciences, 
and that this particular manner of Embalming was at. 
firſt us'd by them only, it may be requiſite to conſi- 
der every particular circumſtance of Time and Place, 
the ſeveral Drugs, Plants, Minerals and other Adyan- 
rages which accru'd to them beyond other Nations, 
and likewiſe to inquire into the Reaſons which induc'd: 
them to ſtudy this Art, as alſo by what means and: 
after what manner they came to find it out; 
This indeed may ſeem to ſome a Digreſſion from 
our Subject, yet the Conſequence of it will not prove 
a little advantageous to the Reader, beſides, like the 
Interlude of a Tragedy, may ſomewhat divert the 
Melancholineſs of our Diſcourſe about the Dead. But 


before I proceed to particulars, I ſhall ſpeak ſomewhat. 


Zee, how Of Egypt in general, which the antient Geographers 


ſcituate and 


bounded, plac d. partly in Africa and partly in Aſia, making the 


River Nile the Boundary between thoſe two great parts 
of the World; but Egypt, according to the moſt com- 
mon receiv'd Opinion, is at preſent held to be all ſci- 
tuate in Africa, and bounded on the Eaſt by Idumea, 
and the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, on the Veſt by the 
Deſarts of Barca, Lybia and Numidia, on the North. 
by the Egyptian Sea, being part of the Mediterranean, 
and on the South by Nubia, the laſt City of Egypt 
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that way being Aff uan. This Country, ſays Heylin in Its Denomi-- 
his Coſmography, p. 841. has had ſeveral Names —_— 


ven it by prophane: Authors, as, Firſt, Aeria, from the. 
Serenity of its Air, which is ſeldom Cloudy. Secondly, 
Potamia, from the propinquity of the Sea, which waſhes 
two ſides of it. Thirdly, Ogygia, from Ogyges, a ſup- 
pos d King thereof. Fourthly, Melampodus, from the 
black colour of its Soil. F#fthly, Cſiria, from the God 
Oſiris, here in high eſteem. Sixthly, and laſtly, it was 
call'd Ægyptus. which in the end prevail'd over all the 
reſt, either from Aigyptus Brother of Danaus, once 
King hereof (in the Stories of this Nation better known 
by the Name of Rameſes) or elſe from AÆgyptus, the 
old Name of the River Mie, whoſe annual overflow- 
ings bringing Soil and Rubbiſh from the higher Coun- 
tries, gave occaſion to ſome to believe it-rais'd into 
firm Land, and gain d out of the Sea, who therefore 
call'd it Nili Donum, the Gift of Nile; yet ſome there 
are who would have it call'd Aigyptus, from Aiguphtus, 
deriv.d from Aicoptus, which ſignifics the Land or 
Country of Coptus, that being ſuppos'd to have been 
antiently its chief City, built by Coptus, whoſe Genea- 
logy and Deſcent is thus deſcrib d by Father Van ſleb in 
his Relation of Egypt, p. 3. Cham, ſays he, one of the 
three Sous of Noah, had four Male Children, Cus, Miſ- 
raim, Fut and Canaan; Cus was Father of the Abyſſins, 
Miſraim of. the Copties and Nubians, Fut of. the Afri- 
cans, and Canaan of the Syrians and their Neighbours. 


Miſraim after the Deluge, as Macrizi an Arabian Hiſto- 


rian ſays; pitch d upon Egypt, made there his Abode, and 
left that and the Country, as far as the fartheſt. Part of 
Africa, t6 his Poſterity: He had likewiſe four Sons, Iſche- 
mun, Atrib, Sa. and Coptus, among whom he. equally 
5 y 1U1 F 
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divided the Land of Egypt. Coptus hau al that Traf 
of Land from Aſſuan or Iſvan to the City of Coptus; 


Iſchemun al the Country from that City to Menuf or 
Memphis, Atrib had the heart and middle of Egypt; 


now call d Delta; and Sd all the Continent, from the Pro- 


vince of Beheire as far as Barbary: They all built Cities 
in their ſeveral Dominions, calling them after their own 
Names. ' After the deceaſe of their Father, the four Bro- 
thers were at variance about the Soveraignty, neither 


them caring to endure a' Partner ; at length they reſole d 


to end their Controverſy by Barrel, which was to give the 


Govern'd by chief Command to the Vittor. Coptus the youngeſt over- 
came the reft, and was conſequently cela chief 


Lord by all. Hie choſe the City f Menuf or Memphis, 
where bis Father lid d, for his Refidence : : From this firſt 


Ling all the Race of the Egyptians have been ſince call d 


Its Extent. 


: From him likewiſe the Greeks gave the Name 
of Are. to the Land of Egypt, by ele. K. into G. 
which was allowable not only in that Language, but alſo 
in the Arabian. The Moors and Coptics, natural In- 
habitants of Egypt, now call it Maſſr, from Miſraim, 
eldeſt Son of Cham, and Gran-Child of Noah, who firft 
laid the Foundation of that Kingdom after the Deluge: 
From this Miſraim the Turks have alſo nam Egypt 
Miflir, which #s:very near the Hebrew Mifraim ; and the 
Jews to this. Day call it Eretz Miſraim, the Countyy of 
Miſraim. This may ſuffice as to its Denominations 
and Etimology. 

Nubrenfis 1 makes it to extend in length 
from Afar to the Medliterrauean, 25 Days Journey, 
which 1s about. 65 5 Eng lifn Miles, and in breadth 8 
Days Journey or 200 Miles; but Sand)s and Vanfleb 
an tis from North: to Bourh only 56s Miles, the 


latter 
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latter alledging it ſcarce poſſible to declare its length 
preciſely by reaſon they are not wont in that Coun- 
try to meaſure by Miles or Leagues, but by Camels 
Journeys only. As to its breadeh, Leo Abirenus ſays, 

p. 296, it is from Eaſt to Veſt 50 Miles, being narrow 
cowards the South, but — to the North towards 
the Mediterranean. Sandys likewiſe, p. 72. ſays, That 
by reaſon of its being ſo contracted among barren. 
Mountains, it is in many Places hardly 4, in few above 
8 Miles broad, till not far above Cairo it begins by 
degrees to enlarge it ſelf, and fo continues even to the 
Sea, being — Roſetta and Damiata; which ſtand: 
on the Weſt and Faft-Confines of that which is over- 
flow'd by the natural Courſe of the River, 140 Miles, 
and from Roſerta to Alexandria 30. | 
Concerning the Diviſion of this Country, the An- Amin: and | 
cients have taken occaſion to divide it firlt into high. 7 
and low, and then into high, middle and low; the 
higher they call'd Thebais, from a Place call'd 7 Iden 
ar preſent Saida; the middle they nam d Septanomos, 
Fan the ſeven Nomi, Provoſtſhips or Governments it 
contain'd; at preſent Bechira or Demeſor-;. the lower 
and more particular Egypt they call'd Delta, from its 
likeneſꝭ to the Figure of the Greek Letter A. Fgypr, 
according to Sandys, p. 85. is now divided into three 
Parts or Provinces; that which lies South of Cairo is 
call'd Sahid, that Savon Cairo, Noſetta and Alexan- 
dria, Errif, that between Cairo, Damiata and J eneſe, 
Marenuna, Bechiria: The Pharaobs and Egyptian No- 
bility reſided in Saida, the Ptolomies in Errif, and the 
— and Greeks along the Sea- Coaſts. 
I muſt now — to ſpeak of the River Nile, neuer vi 
which croſling great part of & Ethiopia, and then en- 


tring; 
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tring Egypt, runs the whole length of that Kingdom), 
! and after':dividing- and ſpreading it ſelf into many 
Branches, ends in the Mediterranean Sea. This River 
woas thought by the, Ancients not to have its equal, 
$ and is {till reputed one of the moſt conſiderable of the 
World, having ſomewhat wonderful and peculiar to 
it ſelf, whether one conſiders its Source or Effects. To 
this River Egypt ows its Fertility, and its Inhabitants 
the greateſt of Felicities, their Health and Fortunes, 
yet neither could their rich Princes or wiſe Prieſts ever 
diſcover its Source or Origin. Tis this has bafffd the 
greateſt Philoſophers, and withſtood the Attempts of 
all their Kings, Roman Emperors, Sultans and other 
Potentates, who, notwithſtanding they endeavour' d it 
with vaſt Expenſes, always provid unſucceſsful : Thus 
Seſoſtris, Ptolemy and Cyrus ſought for it in vain; Alex- 
ander the Great conſulted the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon 
in order to find it out, and Cambyſes, as Strabo witneſ- 
ſes, ſpent a whole Year to the ſame purpoſe, yet both 
were diſappointed : Julius Ceſar alſo, if we may be- 
lieve Lucan, ſaid, He would have given over his pur- 
ſuit of the Civil War, could he but have been ſure to 
find out this Secret, yet has its Spring- Head remain d 
undiſcover'd till of late Years, when it was happily 
pitch d upon by the Portugueſes, which makes me of the 
Opinion of Le Bruyn, That no Perſons are more ca- 
pable of making theſe Searches and Diſcoveries than 
the Roman Miſſionaries ; for on one hand they make it 
their Duty and perpetual Employment to go about 
everywhere gaining Proſelites, and ſubjecting them 
to the Sce of Rome, and on the other, under pretence 
l Devotion, and by virtue: of their poor and ſimple 
Habit, may caſily penetrate the moſt remote Coun- 
un: | tries, 


—— — 
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tries inacceſſible to other Travellers by reaſon of the 
 Pangers that are to be met with. Now 'tis certain 
almoſt all thoſe Miſſionaries, efpecially the Feſuires, 
are moſt capable of making theſe Searches, by reaſon 
of their inſinuating and cunning Ways, fo that making 
xx their Buſineſs, as they commonly do, they muſt be 
moſt likely to fucceed therein ; *tis therefore to their 
Care and Pains we are indebted for two conſiderable 
Diſcoveries, of the Source and Riſe of this River; the 
firſt made by Peter Pais, and the ſecond: by Father 
Telles a Jeſuit, which laſt being the ſhorter TO, 
yet no leſs Correct, 1 ſhall here inſert it as he has g 
ven it us in his Hiſtory of Æthiopia, printed at 22 
In the Kingdom of Gojam, about 12 Degrees from the 
Equinoctial towards the Weſt, and in the Province of Sa- 
cahala, inhabited by the Agaus, in a Field of no great 
extent, incompaſs 7. by many high Mountains, is a ſmall 
Lake, over which one may caſt a Stone, full of Buſhes and 
low Trees, whereof the Roots are fo thick and intangFd. 
that in Summer one may paſs over them dry / bod. In the 
middle of this Lake are two great and deep Fountains 
very near each other, whence iſſues out a clear Water that 
runs under theſe Buſhes and Shrubs, in two ſeveral Chan- 
nels. Towards the Faſt, and about the diflance of a 
Musket-Shot, they turn to the North. About half a Mile 
from thence there appears a great deal of Water, and a 
conſiderable River, into which run many other Streams, 
About 15 Miles farther it receives another larger Water 
call'd Gema, which looſes then its Names Alintle far- 
ther, turning towards the Eaſt, it receives two other con- 
ſiderable Streams call'd Kelti and Branti: Near this 
Place is the firſt fall of the River; not much farther run- 
ing towards the Eaſt, it enters the Lake of the Aby fins, 


8 nam d 


The Riſe and 
Courſe of the 
River Nile. 
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nam Bahr Dembea, or the Sea of Dembea. When it 
has paſs d through this Lake, without mingling with its 
Waters, it receives many other great Rivers, and chiefly 
the River Tekeze near Egypt. So ſoon as Nile is out of 
the Lake Dembea, it uns to the South-Eaſt, leaving 
on the left the Kingdoms of Beg-amidr, Amhara and 
Voleca; afterwards running towards the South, it has 
on the South-Eaſt the Kingdom of Sauva, and then 
turning again to Eaſt-North-Eaſt,, has on the South, 
Ganz, Gafata and Bizamo, paſſing through the Countries 
of Gonga and Gafre; alittle farther it paſſes by Faſcalo, 
then enters the Country of Funch or Nubia, whence it 
runs into Egypt, as Father Telles affirms. But how it 
is there diſtributed and divided, I ſhall ſhew by and 
by, after I have mention d two of its Principal Cata- 
rafts or Caſcades of a ſurprizing Nature. 

1sCatarafs, One of theſe is at Ilack in Numidia; and the other 
above Siene in Egypt, being 12 Days Journey from 
each other. Piolomy calls the moſt Southern, the 
Great Cataract, and the other, which he places about 
Siene, now Aſſuan, the Leſſer. This falls about 50 foot, 
but the other three times as high, which laſt rouling 

off the Rocks into a vaſt Abyſs, the Waters, ſays San- 
dys, p. 73. make ſuch a. roaring Noiſe, that a Colony, 
planted there by the Perſians, were made almoſt Deaf 
with it, and glad to abandon their Habitations, tho' 
otherwiſe plentifully provided with all Neceſſaries of 
Life. The adjoyning People nevertheleſs are of that 
incredible boldneſs, that daring to commit themſelves 
in little Boats (capable of holding only two, whereof 
the one Steers and the other Rows) unto the raging 
Current, and impetuous Eddies, have been ſeen to 
paſs the Screights of the Rocks by little Channels, and 


at 
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at length to ruſh down with the Stream, to the amaxe- 
ment of all Beholders, who giving them up for loſt, 
beheld them a while after as if ſhot out of an Engin, 
fr from the place of their Fall, rowing ſafely in the 
aſſwaged Waters; but Danet will not allow the Noiſe 
made by the Cataracts, renders the neighbouring 
Inhabitants Deaf, tho' the ſame may be heard 3 Days 
Journey off, and the Waters which ruſh down appear 
like Smoak, being forc'd with ſo great a violence, that 
they form a kind of Arch, and leave fo great a ſpace 


between, that a Man may paſs it without being wet: 


There are alſo Seats cut under the Rocks, where Tra- 
vellers may reſt themſelves. 

The other Caſcade, as Sandys, p. 73. tells us, is a 
little above the place where once ſtood the City Ele- 
phantis : There two pointed Rocks nam'd Crophi and 
Mophi, or the Veins of Nilus, lift up their eminent 
Heads, making the leſſer Cataract by falling down 
with a furious Caſcade into the upper Egypt 5: Its run- 
ning from South to North very leiſurely, it divides its ſelf 
into two navigable Branches. That towards the Eaſt 
runs into the Midland Sea near Damiata, heretofore 
. while the other inclining to the Veſt, and for- 
merly call'd Canopus, falls into the ſelf ſame Sca a 
little below Roſetta, making, of the richeſt Portion of 
the Land of Egypt, a triangular Iſland, call'd Delta, 
in that being thus inclos'd between theſe two Branches 


and the Sea, it bears the form of that Letter. Two 
other Brances there are which run between theſe, but 
poor in Water, beſides divers Channels cut by the 
Labour of Man, for better Conveyance during the 


Time of Inundation. 


S $ Hero- 
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Herodotus and Strabo reckon up ſeven Mouths of 
the Nile, but Egypt has been ſo much chang'd ſince 
their Time, that there is hardly any appearance or re- 
membrance of the ſeven Cities they mention. Prole- 
my, in his Geography, expreſly gives the names of nine; 
but ſurely moſt of them muſt have been ſtop'd up by 
the Sands, ſince at preſent there are but three or four 
at moit, as is affirm'd by William Arch-Biſhop of Tyre, 
in his IX. Book, De Bell. Sac. cap. 33. and by Le Bruyn in 
his Voyage to the Levant, p. 161. who went on pur- 
poſe to make ſuch Diſcoveries. But this is however 
remarkable, that the freſh Waters of the Nile, kee 

ing themſelves united in a Body, and falling into the 
ſalt Water or Sea, change the Colour of the Mediterra- 
nean farther than any part thercof can be ſeen from 
the Shore. Yet amongſt all the Miſteries of Nature, 
none is more wonderful than the Overflowing of this. 


River, nor any Thing more Beneficial ; ſince to this 
alone the Inhabitants owe not only their Riches. bur. 


their Health, the moſt malignant Diſeaſes immediately 


ceaſing at the Approach of it, and Famine and Dearth. 
are as quickly expell d. It brings a Marth and Joy to 
thoſe People, and of a meer Deſart it was before, 
for ſuch is Egypt unwater'd by the Nile, makes that 
Country the moſt fruitful of any in the habitable 
World. 

Now the Earth, which had been fo long ſcorch'd 
by the violent heat of the Sun, is plentifully refreſh'd 
with abundant Waters, and the very Cattel ſeem ro 
rejoyce at the approaching verdant Seaſon : Boats are 
row'd where not long before Men trod, and the Wa- 
ters fill up the duſty Channels and long empty'd Ci- 


fterns, covering in many Places the whole ſuperficies of 


the 
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the Land, making it appear as a troubFd Lake. Nor 
is this an unpleaſant fight to the Natives, who think 
the leſs they ſee of their Country, the more their 
Comfort will be. During this Inundation they keep 
their Beaſts and Cattel on the tops of ſuch little Hills, 
as cither the Providence of Nature, or Induſtry of Man 
has prepar'd, where they abide, waiting patiently for 
the decreaſe of the Waters. On theſe Hills alſo ſtand. 
moſt of their Towns and Villages, appearing, in the 
time of the Flood; like ſo many Iſlands, the People 
in the mean Time holding Commerce and continual 
Traffick, by intercourſe of Boats and Shallops, in 
which they tranſport their marketable Commodities 
from one Place to another. 

This Increaſe of Waters begins about the 16th or Time ef its 
17th of June, when the Nite ſwells above its Banks 
for the ſpace of 40 Days, and in as many more gathers: 
its Waters again to their proper Bounds; ſo that its 
greateſt height is about the end of July, and decreaſe 
about the beginning of September. If it begins ſooner 
or later, the People give Judgment whether there will 
be more or leſs Water, and conſequently are adver- 
tis d to the end they may take Order for what they 
have to do. The Increaſe is known by certain Pillars 
in their Towns, and particularly in the Caſtle of 
Reude, which ſtands in a little Iſle oppoſite to old 
Caito, where the Baſſa reſides, during the Solemnity 
of opening the Khalis or Channel, which paſſes thro' 
and fills the Ciſterns of Grand Cairo. It is alſo known 
in the Fields by Aſps, Tortoiſes, Crawfiſh, Crocodiles, &c. 
who remove their Eggs or Young from the Banks of- 
the Nile, immediately before the Inundation, and lay 

them up where they may be preſervd. 


1 

1 

1 

8 
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Now anfwerable to the Increaſe of this River is 
the Plenty or Scarcity of the ſucceeding Year. Heylin 
in his Coſmography writes, If it flow not to the height 
of 15 Cubits, then the Earth will be deficient in her 
Abundance or Increaſe for want of Moiſture; and if 
it ſurmount the ſuperficies of the Earth, more than 
17 Cubits, then, like a drunken Man, it cannot pro- 
duce its natural Operation, having its Stomach cloy'd 


and ſurcharg'd as it were with too much Liquor; 


but if a moderate flowing happen, then can no Coun- 


try boaſt of a like Fertility, the Flood bringing with 


it both Earth and Water into a ſandy and thirſty Soil, 
which as well manures as moiſtens it with the Fat and 
pregnant Slime it leaves behind, and, as J ſaid before, 
produces both Riches and Health; for the Plague, 
which here oftentimes miſerably rages, upon the firſt 
Day of the Flood inſtantly ceaſes, inſomuch, that 
whereas oo had died at Cairo the Day before, on the 
Day following there dies not one Man. But if it at any 
Time happens that the River does not thus overflow 
the Country, then is it commonly the fore-runner of a 
following Dearth. Thus, when this River flows but 
to 16 Degrees, they fear a Famine, but when it comes 
to 23, tis a fign of a good Year, whereas when tis 
too high the Inundation is dangerous. Thevenot fays, 
If it riſes but to 16 Foot, a Famine unavoidably fol- 
lows for want of Water; and if it ſwells to 24, there 
will be a Dearth, becauſe the Seed-Time muſt be loſt. 
There are beſides many other rare Properties belong- 


ing to this River, which to relate would make my Di- 


greſſion too long, and my intent was only to mention 


ſuch Things as chiefly tend to a Natural Hiſtory, 


among which, thoſe curious Obſervations made by 
Father 
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Father Vanſleb are moſt to my purpoſe, which there- 


fore I ſhall inſert as follows: 


This is remarkable of Nile, ſays my Author, That it Remarkable 


legins to increaſe and decreaſe on a certain Day, and that 
when it firſt increaſes, it grows green and afterwards ap- 
pears red: The Day on which it begins to increaſe is 
Yearly the 12th of June, according to the Copties Ac- 
count, or the 17th according to Ours, when the Natives 
obſerve the Feaſt of St. Michael the Arch- Angel, on which 
Feaſi the Drops begin to fall: Now theſe Drops, accord- 


Obſervations 
on the Nile. 


ing to the Opinion of the Inhabitants, are Tokens of the 
Mercies and Bleſſings of GOD. They believe 60 D. 
ſends the Arch Angel, St. Michael, on that Day to cauſe 
the River to be Fruitful; this is the common ſentiment the 
People have, but the Learned ſay, theſe Drops are a kind 


of Dew, which-falls towards the laſt quarter of the Night, 


near the Morning, and cauſes the River to be Fertile, 


Purifies the Air from all Infection of Camſin, and gives 
Strength and Virtue to whatever it falls upon. 
Theſe Drops are doubtleſs the ſole Cauſe of the Fertility 


of the Nile; for as ſoon as the Dew is fallen, the Vaters 


begin to corrupt and turn of a greeniſh Colour: This Co- 


* 


Cauſe of its 
Fertility. 


lour increaſes more and more till the River appears as a 
Lake cover d all over with Moſs ; this Colour is to be ſeen 


not only in its great Channel, but alſo in all the Bounds 


and Branches that come. from it, the Ciſterns only preſer- 


ving their Water pure; ſome Tears this green Colour con- 


tinues about 20 Days, and ſometimes longer, but never 


above 40. The Egyptians call this Time il chadra- 


viat, for then they ſuffer much, the Water being corrupt 
and unwholeſome, and becauſe good Water is very ſcarce. 
Theſe Drops or Dew purifie the Air, for ſo ſoon as 


ever they begin t0 fall, the Plaguc. ceaſes to be mortal, 


one 
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none die of it; the Air becomes wholeſome, all Diſeaſes 
are diſarm d, and if any Perſon happens to be fick of it, 
he ſhall be ſure not to die. This Dew gives Life to every 
Thing, and when it falls on the Wheat, cauſes it to con- 
tinue many Tears without Corruption or Worms, nay makes 
it far more Nouriſhing than any Corn on which it has never 
come. For this Reaſon the Natives never houſe the Grand 
Signiors Corn till this Dew be fallen, to the end it may 
keep the longer free from Worms. 


Its Increaſe.  T he Increaſe of this River proceeds from ſeveral Cauſes ; 


the firfl and chiefeſt of which, is the Fermentation cauſed 
therein by this Dew, which falls preciſely at the T ime be- 
fore- mention d. The continual Rains of Ethiopia, that 
come in July, Auguſt and September, which is the Winter 
Quarter of this Country, together with the great Torrents 
of Water that ruſh down from the Mountains, into the Ri- 


ders that flow into the Nile, may be loo d on as another 
Cauſe of its Increaſe ; for I cannot conceive the Fermen- 


tation can laſt too Days, and ſingly cauſe #1 to increaſe 
fo much as it is wont. The third Caufe are the Weſterly 
Winds call Maeſtrals, and by the Egyptians Maltem, 
which begin about 12 Days before the Dew comes, and 
continue about four Months without Ceſſation z they blow 
directly into the Nile, and hinder the freſb Water from 
coming out, ſo that it returns back, which cauſes the 
River to ſwell. So ſoon as the green Colour is gone, the 
River legins to turn red and very muddy; tis then no 
doubt the Fermentation is paſt, and the Waters of Fthio- 


pla ae arrivd in Egypt, which are of that Colour, by 


reaſon of the red Earth the furious Torrents from the 
Mountains carry along with them; for tis not probable 
the Land of Egypt, which is very black, ſhould give 
that Tinfure. In the Tear 1673. at the beginning of 


July, 
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July, the Water began to turn red, which continu'd to the 
end of December, the Time the River ordinarily returns 
to its uſual bigneſs. The Egyptians have an Art to make 
this muddy Water as clear as Criſtal ; ſo ſoon as the Wa- 
ter-Bearers have fill'd their Veſſels, they rub them in the 
inſide with a Paſte made of pounded Almonds, which in 
a ſhort Time cauſes the Water to become wery clear. In 
ſuch Places where this Paſle is not to be had, they uſe in- 
ſtead of it the Kernels of Apricocks, pounded after the 
ſame manner, and ſome ſay the Flower of little Beans will 
have the ſame Effect. TE 
T he Waters of this River have ſeveral Operations, for, 0rraimsf 
Firſt, They bring a Looſneſs on new Comers, in caſe the © 
Parties drink them at their firft arrival, and it continues 
about eight Days. Secondly, They cauſe an Itching in 
the Skin, which troubles thoſe that drink them when the 
River increaſes : This Itch is very ſmall, appearing firſt 
about the Arms, then on the Stomach, and afterwards 
ſpreading all over the Body, which cauſes grievous Pain. 
This Itch comes not only on ſuch as have drunk of the River, 
but ſuch as drink out of the Cifterns fill d with River- 
> Water, it laſts about fix Weeks. Thurdly, About the 
Months of June, July, Auguſt and September it turns 
into Sweat, but is not ſo in any other T ime of the Tear. 
Fourthly, When this Water covers the Earth, it fattens 
the Land with the Slime it leaves behind. Monſieur 
Thevenot is miftaken in bis Travels into the Levant, 
where he ſays, This Slime makes the Ground ſo fat, that 
if Sand were not mingl'd with it, it would Rot and 
Choak whatever is put into it ; and that in Egypt they 
take as much Pains to carry Sand upon their Land, as we 
do to lay Dung, This is not generally ſo, for they never 
uſe Sand but for Melons, Cucumbers, and ſuch like Fruits, 

FE which 
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which grom beſt in ſandy Grounds ; they never uſe it for 


Their Virtues 
and Goodn'ſs, 


Uſed inſtead 
of Drank, 


other Fruits and Grains. Thus far Vanſleb. 

Sand)s, ſpeaking in Commendation of theſe Waters, 
ſays, They procure liberal Urine, curing Pains. in the 
Kidnies, and are a moſt ſoveraign Remedy againſt 
the Hypocondriacus Affectus, or Wind-Melancholy. 
They are not unpleaſantly cold, but of all others the 
moſt ſweet and wholſome, by reaſon of their being 
well concocted by the Sun, which at all Times is, in 
ſome part or other, directly over them, and by the 
length of their Courſe, running from South to Worth, 
beſides Ambages above 41 Degrees, ſo that from this. 
River there aſcend no Vapours, the Humour being 
rarifi'd by ſo long a Progreſs, which tho' exhal'd, af- 
ſumes no viſible Body, but undiſtinguiſhably mixes 
with the pure Air, agreeing with the ſame in tenuity. 
Thevenot ſpeaks much to the ſame purpoſe in his Tra- 
vels to the Levant, fol. 245. where he ſays, This Water 
is ſo wholſome, it never does any harm, tho' drank 
to never ſo great a degree, by reaſon it comes a great 
way over Land, to wit, from Athiopia, fo that in ſo 
long a Courſe, thro' ſo hot a Country, the Sun has 
Time to correct and purifie it from all Crudities, and 
indeed it is ſweated out as faſt as one drinks it. 

They have no other Water to drink in Egypt, there- 
fore moſt of their Cities, Towns and. Villages ſtand 
on the Borders of this River ; there: are alſo many 
Canals and deep Ponds which have been caus'd to be 
cut at convenient Diſtances, by the Care and Magni- 
ficence of their Kings, for the Refreſhment and Uſe 
of the People, who indeed need no other Drink. The 
Waters of this River are of ſuch excellent Taſte and 
Virtue, that when Peſcennius Niger heard his Souldiers 


mur- 
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murmur for want of Wine, he thus reply'd, What / 
crave ye Wine and yet have Nile to drink of ? The firſt 
Kings of Egypt made ſuch account of them, that they 
almoſt drank nothing elſe ; and when Prolomy Phila- 
delphus marry'd his Daughter Berenice to Antiochus 
Theos, King of Mhria, he gave orders that from Time 
to Time the Waters of Nile ſhould be carry'd her, 
that ſhe might drink no other Liquor. And indeed 
all Authors agree theſe Waters are ſweet, healthful and 
nouriſhing, and that they keep'a long Time without 
corrupting, for being left to ſettle but a ſmall Seaſon, 
they become clean, clear, and ſo fweet and pleaſant, 
that they excel all others for ſmoothneſs and flavour. 
Gabriel Sionata in his Tract De Moribus Orientalium, p. 
27. obſerves, That the Waters of Nile, being only 


kept in Pans three Days, and during that Time expos d 


to the heat of the Sun, turn to a pure white Salt; fo 
that the Land of Egypt has an inexhauſtible ſupply of 
that which is ſo needful for the Life of Man, and that 
at ſmall Expence. Morcover, whatever 1s here valu- 
able proceeds from the Munificence of this River, 
whoſe Annual overflow 1s the only Cauſe of that won- 
derful Fertility of the Soil of this Country, which is 
ſo great that it is rather to be admir d than deſcrib d. 
In Times paſt it was reputed the Granary of the 
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Fertility of 


whole World, infomuch, that it was not thought poſ- _ 


ſible for the Roman Empire to ſubſiſt without its afflu- 
ence. Alſo, after Selimus Emperor of the 7urks had 
conquer'd this Country, he was heard to ſay, That 
now he had taken a Farm would plentifully feed his 
Jemoglans. Monſieur Thevenot ſays, Egypt may well 
be ſtil'd an Earthly Paradiſe ; for ſo great is its increaſe, 
that in many Places they reap ag conſiderable Crops 

2 a 
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a Year; Hay they mow four Times, and as for Peaſe, 
Beans, and other Garden- Ware, thoſe grow ſpontane- 
ouſly all the Lear round. All kinds of Fruit are ex- 
ceeding plentiful, Grapes only excepted, which it may 
be Nature keeps back as thinking the Natives of Egypt 
can want no Wine, ſince they have ſo good Water. 
In a Word, Lucan thus characterizes this Country: 


Terra ſuis contenta Bonis, non indiga Mercis- 
Aut Jovis, in Solo tanta eſt fiducia. Nilo. 


A Land that needs nor Trade nor Rain, a Soil. 
Pleas d in it ſelf as confident in Nile, 


re R. Jes, Next we ſhall ſpeak of the Ned Sea, as having been 
ſo very Famous, both for the miraculous Paſſage of 
the Iſraelites as upon dry Land, and the drowning of 
Pharaoh Cenchres, and all his Followers, as likewiſe 
for that thro' it the Spices of India and Arabia were 
firſt brought to Alexandria, and thence diſpers d by 
the Venetiaus throughout all Europe, Africa and Ame- 
rica, as Heylin, p. $52. teſtifies. The Zarks call this 
Sea the Gulf of Mecca, and the Ancients-nam'd it the 
Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, the reaſon of which laſt, ſee 
in Sir 7 homas Brown's Vulgar Errors, p. 261 and 262. who 
alſo tells us ſeveral Princes have attempted to cut thro 
the Ithmus, or narrow Tract of Land, that parts the 
Arabian and Mediterranean Seas, but whoſe intent was 
not immediately to unite thoſe Waters, but to make 
a, Navigable Channel betwixt the former and the. Nie, 
the Marks. whereof. remain to this Day. This was 
firſt attempted by Seſoſtris King of Egypt, and after- 
wards by Darius King of Perſia, but, for fear of drown- 


ing 
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ing the Country, at length relinquiſh'd by them both ; 

yet the ſame Thing was long after re-attempted, and 

in ſome meaſure effected by Prolomy Philadelphus. 

Now the Grand Signior, who is Lord of all this Coun- 

try, conveys his Gallies into the Red Sea by the Mile; 1 
for bringing them down to Grand Cairo, they are A 
there taken to picces, carry'd upon Camels Backs, and 
afterwards put together again at Szes, his Port and 
Naval Station for that Sea, whereby he in effect puts | 
the Deſign of Cleopatra in execution, who after the b 
Battle at Actium, in a different manner, would have a 
convey'd her Gallies into the Red Sea. Here, as the f 
ſame Author affirms, Coral grows in great abun- 

dance. FLY 

As concerning the Lakes of Egypt, that of King „be Ce 
Merz is not only the moſt admirable, but likewiſe the 

largeſt of all, denominated after his own Name, as is 

teſtify d by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus and Pliny, a 

Work the moſt uſeful and wonderful, ſays Greaves in 

his Pyramidographia, p. 11. if rightly conſider d, that 

ever was attempted by Man. In the midſt of this 
Lake that King erected two Pyramids, one in Memo- 

ry of himſelf, and the other of his Wife, cach being 

600 Feet in height The Deſcription of both theſe and 

of this Lake we have in Herodotus ; the latter we find 

alſo in Strabo, but no where ſo fully as in Diodorus 

Siculus, Lib. 1. therefore I ſhall relate his Words: Ten 
Schenes (600 Furlongs, tho Strabo and Artemidorus 

before him obſerve a difference of Schænes in Egypt) 

above the City Memphis, Moeris dug a Lake of admira- 

ble Uſe, the Greatneſs of which is incredible, the Circum- 
| ference of it being ſaid to be 3600 Furlongs, and the 
| Depth in many Places 50 Fathom (200 Cubits or 300 

Y Feet.) 
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Feet.) Now who that ſhall ſeriouſly conſider the vaſtneſs 
of this Work, can forbear asking bow many Myriads of 
Men were employ d on it, and in how many Tears they ac- 
compliſhd it? The common Benefit of this Undertaking 
to thoſe that inhabit Egypt, as alſo the Wiſdom of its 
Royal Contriver, no Man can ſufficiently admire ; for ſince 
the increaſe of Nile is not always the ſame, and that the 
Country is ever made more Fertile by its moderate Riſe, this 
King contrid d a Lake to receive the ſuperfluity of the 
Water, that neither the greatneſs of the Inundation un- 
ſeaſonably drowning the Country, might occaſion Marſhes 
or Lakes, nor the Rivers flowing 415 than required, cor- 
rupt the Fruits for want of Water. This Prince therefore 
caus d a Ditch to be cut from the River Nile to this Lake, 
80 Furlongs long and 300 Feet broad, by which, ſometimes 
receiving in, and ſometimes letting out the Water, he ex- 
hibited a ſeaſonable quantity thereof to the Husbandmen, 
the mouth of this Ditch being ſometimes open'd and ſome- 
times ſhut, yet both not without much Art and great Ex- 
pence, for he that would either open the Sluces or ſhut 
them, was under a neceſſity of expending at leaft 50 Ja- 
lents. This Lake, thus benefiting the Egyptians, has 
continu d even to our Times, and from its Author is at this 
Day call'd, The Lake of Meris. He left a dry place 
in the midſt, on which he built a Sepulcher and two Py- 
ramids, each a Furlong high; one of theſe he made for 
himſelf, and the other for bis Wife, placing on each 4 
Marble Statue ſitting on a T hrone, imagining that by 
theſe Works he ſhould tranſmit to Poſterity an indelible 
Remembrance of his Worth. Ihe Revenue ariſing from 
the Fiſh of this Lake be gave to his Wife for her Unguents 
and other Ornaments, which is ſaid to have been not leſs 
worth to her than a Talent a Day; for according to com- 


mon 
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mon report there are 22 ſorts of Fiſh in it, which are taken 
in ſuch huge quantities, that thoſe who are perpetually 
employ d in ſalting them, of which there is a very large 
number, can hardly diſpatch the Work, Thus far Diodo- 
rus Siculus, whoſe Deſcription of this Lake, as it is 
much fuller than that of Herodotus, fo Herodotus, Lib. 
2. has this memorable Obſervation which Diodorus 
omitted. He ſays this Lake was made by Hand, as is 
apparent, becauſe almoſt in the midſt of it there ſtand 
two Pyramids, 50 Fathoms above Water and as many 
under: On each of theſe there is a Coloſſus of Stone, 
ſitting on a Throne; ſo that by this means, theſe Pyra- 
mids muſt in all be 100 Fathoms high. Strabo like- 
wiſe, Lib. 17. ſays, This Lake is wonderful, being like a 
Sea both for largeneſs and Colour, 

But now I am ſpeaking of Seas and Lakes I will 
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rs. 


or Lake 


mention one more, which tho not in Egypt but in Me 


Palefline, is not yet above 2 Italian Miles off Damiata, 


as Le Bruyn, p. 138. aſſures us. This Lake is very be- 
neficial as well to the Holy Land, in that it plentifully 
turniſhes that Country with Salt, as to Egypr, by rea- 
{on of its large ſtore of Bituminous Matter, of great 
uſe in Embalming : By ſome it is call'd Mare Mortuum, 


and by others the Lake Aſphaltites. The Name of 


this Sea is ſuppos'd to have been given it from its 
largeneſs and ſaltneſs, being 70 Miles long and 16 
broad, and ſo extream ſalt, that its Water burns like 
Fire when taſted, and boils up weighty Bodies, inſo- 
much that whatever living Creature is thrown into it, 
ſinks not caſily. It is call'd the Dead Sea, perhaps 
from its heavy Waters hardly to be mov'd by the 
Winds, or elſe becauſe it has no viſible efflux into the 
Ocean, nor is at all increas d by the River Jordan, and 


many 
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many other Waters that flow into it, or Thirdly, In 
that no living Creature can breath in it, but is on the 
contrary ſuffocated by its Bituminous Steams, the 
great abundance whereof alſo occaſions it to be 
call'd Lacus Aſphaltites. Now of this Aſphaltum or 
Bitumen there are ſeveral Camel-Loads taken out of it 
Dayly, as Thevenot aſſures us, which raiſe a very great 
Revenue. Diodorus Siculus morcover tells us, there 
riſe ſuch large pieces of Bitumen out of the of midſt 
this Lake, as are 2 or 300 Feet ſquare; the greater 
ſort the Inhabitants term Bulls, and the leſſer Calves, 
which, ſwimming on the ſurface of the Water, ap- 
pear at a diſtance like ſo many Iſlands. The Time of 
the Lakes throwing up this Bitumen, which is Yearly, 
may be perceiv d above 20 Days before it comes; for 
everywhere round, for many Furlongs, a Steam ariſes 
with great ſtench, which changes the natural Colour 
of all Gold, Silver or Braſs near it, till it be again 
exhal'd; and inaſmuch as all adjoyning Parts are thus 
corrupted with the heat and ſtench of this Lake, the 
Inhabitants are commonly infected with Diſeaſes, and 
their Lives thereby ſhortn'd. This was once a fruitful 
Valley, compar'd for delightfulneſs with Paradiſe, and 
calld Pentapolis from its five Cities; but which being 
deſtroy d by Fire from Heaven, it was thereupon 
converted into this filthy Lake and barren Deſolation 
which ſurrounds it, a fearful Monument of Divine 
Wrath, for the Wickedneſs of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
two of theſe five Cities, from the former of which it is 
alſo call'd the Lake of Sodom. But I make mention of 
this Lake chiefly for the ſake of its Aſphaltum, ſo much 
us'd in the Embalmings of the Egyptians, and not that 
its {ſtench can any ways incommode or prove un- | 
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healthful to Egypt; for that Country has neither Seas 
Lakes nor Rivers leſs prejudicial or more beneficial 


than the Vile, a River ſufficient of it ſelf to water the 


Country, fertilize its Soil, and thereby render its In- 
habitants both chearful and healthy. 
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Another Thing to be conſider d, as very uſeful in, cine o. 


Egypt, whether hot or cold, dry or moiſt, or compriz d 
under other general Heads, ſuch as thoſe of the Hea- 
dens, Air, Water, Earth, Winds, Seaſons, &c. which Qua- 
lities, as they are in great meaſure occaſion d by the 
Nile, fo are they alſo beſt explain d by ſetting forth 
choſe of that River, with their Effects; for Egypt by 
reaſon of its Southerly Situation is very hot, and du- 
ring the whole Summer almoſt inſupportable, which 
being farther increas d by the reflexion of the Sun on 
its fandy Soil, renders the Air ſo exceedingly warm 
that one can hardly breath in it, which is = one 
of the greateſt Inconveniencies Egypt hes under. This 
heat unavoidably dries up all the Rivers for near ſix 
Months together, ſo that the People muſt of neceſſity 
die with Famine, did not the Nile overflow and fill 
up their empty Channels, thereby relieving them, 
thirſty as their Soil. Now the Property of this River 


is the more remarkable, in that it differs from thoſe of 


all others, which are only full in Winter; whercas, 
on the contrary, this overflows in Summer, when 
there is moſt occaſion for it, as if purpoſely deſign d by 
Providence to ſave a fanuſh'd and ſcorch'd Country. 


Moreover this is worth taking notice of, that the Soil 


of Egypt being naturally Sandy and Steril, and withal 
very dry and ſcorch'd, is by means of the overflow- 
mg of Nile ſufficiently water'd, and by the fat Mud 


V It 
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the Natural Hiſlory of Embalming, is the Climate of 
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it leaves behind made very Fertile and fit for Tillage. 
The An very” The Air alſo of this Country, eſpecially about Catro, 


and farther towards the South, becauſe ſo near the 


Line, is extream hot, for there, ſays Ogilhy in his De- 


ſcription of Egypt, p. 115. the Sun caſts jts Beams per- 


pendicularly from Cancer, during which Time of violent 
Heat the People are wont to dwell in Caverns; nay in 


Cairo, in the midſt of eyery Houſe, there are Wells 
with Water in them, which not only cool the Manſi- 


ons but refreſn their Inhabitants: They have likewiſe 
contriv'd large Pipes or Funnels in the midſt of their 
Houſes, which ſtanding right up into the Air, with 


broad Mouths like Bells, and lying open to the Morth, 


receive the cool Air, which is thereby ſent down into 
the lowermoſt Rooms. Fot ſhade alfo in the Streets, 
every Dwelling has a broad Penthouſe; and for fur- 


ther refreſhment the Inhabitants uſe Bathing, having 
urious Bagnio's of freſh and clear Water from the 


» be YVETTE Ie. 1111 
River Mile, without any mixture either of Herbs or 


medicinal Ingredients. 


coo by the The Heat of this Country is morcover ſomewhat 


le and Annu- 
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moderated by the overflowing of Mile, and the con- 


al Wind's, 


tinual blowing of cool Northerh Winds, other Wiſe it 
would be ſo vehement, neither Man nor Beaſt could 
be able to breath in it. In Winter the Air is hot and 
 d&y, tho ſometimes a little cool, yet generally extrceam 


hor, and more prejudicial ro the Head than any other 


part of the Body. Sandys ſays, p. 76. It is as hot 


with them in the depth of Winter, as with us in the 


midſt of July. The Air a Nights is cool, which after 


Sun-rifing becomes a little warm, at Noon very hot, 


bur at Night returns to be cald again, fo that its 


ine qualty breeds many Difcaſes ; nevertheleſs, in as 


much 


W 
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much as it is exceeding Serene, being conſtantly free 


both from Rain, Clouds, Mifts, Fogs, Hall Sb! Oc. 
which rarely happen, it is accounted very healthful ; 

and in this Senſe we' muſt take Herodbtus Lib. 2. where 
he ſays, T he Egyptians are the Healthieſt People of the 
World, by teafoit'sf the immutability of their Air. But 
that 1t Rains, Hails and Snows 1 in that 
Country, tho many of che Ancients deny it, is plain- 
ly confirm d by ſcvyeral modern Writers, wherefore 
Sir Fbomas Brown places that affertion among his Vul- 
gar Errors, and 5. — thus confutes it. Tis confirm d, 
ſays he, by" many, and believ d by moft, that' it never 
Rajns in 'Eg t, "the River Nile plentifutly fupplying that 
Deſed, and downrifully requiting it by its Inundation ; 

yet rhis m nuf be underflood in a — fy Senſe, that is, thar 
it. Rains there but ſeldom in Summer, and very rarely in 
inter. But that great Showers do ſometimies fall on 
this Region beſides the Aſſertion of many Writers, is 
configs by the Honourable and Occular Teſtimony 
of Sir William Paſton, Bar who affirms, That not many 
Years finee it rain d in Grand Cairo for divers Days to- 
gether.” The fame is like wiſe atteſted as to other parts 
of Egypt by Profper Alpinus, who liv'd long in har 
Country, and has left us an accurate Tread: of the 
Medicinal Practice there: Cairi, raro decidunt Pluviæ, 
Alexandria, Petuſtiq; & in omnibus Locis Mari adjacen- 
tibus, pluit largiſſime & ſæpe. That is, It Rains ſeldom 
at Cairo, bæt at Alexandria, Pamiata, and other Places 
near the Sea, very often and plentifully. The fame 
lixewiſe is to be inferr d from ths Author concerning 
Snow, Rarifſime Nix, Grando, &c. It feldom either Snows 


or Hails, wherefore we cannot deny Snow or Hail never 


to falt becauſe they bappen but ſeldom. The rarity 
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of them howeyer may be the occaſion of that Saying: 
of. Horace, Lb. 3. Ode 26; 


Memphim carentem e Nive. 


| Scorch'd Memphis knows. no Scythian Snawd 


To all this may be added the Teſtimony of the Learn'd: 
Mr. Greaves, whoſe Words, as you may find them, p 
74, 75. of his accurate. Deſcription of the 1 
Iwill here inſert, by reaſon they not only prove theſe 

Rains, but likewiſe impart ſome curious Obſervations. 
on the Air of Egypt and Nile. Ecannot, ſays he, ſufft- 
ciently wonder at the Ancients who. generally deny d the 
fall f Rains. in Egypt. Plato in his Timgus ſpeaking 
of this Country, where he had hy'd many Years, Writes. 
thus, Kent 3 rs 5 The Vers dre Tort, ere ZAAoTE,. dy wyar ri 
=; Ape ddp Tre. i. e. But in that Country no Rain 
falls on the Ground at any Time. Pamponius Mela in 
expreſs Terms relates, I hat Egypt is Terra. expers Im- 
brum, mire tamen fertilis; whereas for two Months, viz. 

December and January, I have not known it Rain, ſo 
conſtantly, and with ſo great impetuofity at London, as 

I found it to do at Alexandria, the Winds continuing N. 

N. W. which caus d me to keep a Diary, as well of the 
Weather as of my Obſervations in-Aſtronomy, and that not 
only there, but alſo at Grand Cairo. My very noble and 
worthy Friend, Sir William Paſton, obſers 1 at the ſame 
T ime that there fell much Rain; ſo likewiſe about the end 
of March following, being at the Mummiecs ſomewhat 
beyond the Pyramids — the South, there fell a gentle 
ſhower of Rain for almoſt an whole Day together: But it 
may be the, Ancients meant the upper. part of Egypt, be- 
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yon Thebes, about Siene, and near the Catadupæ or Ca- 
taracts of Nile and not the lower Parts; for there indeed I 
have been told by the Egvptians it ſeldom: Rains,” where- 
fore Seneca. Lib. 4. Natur Queſt. may have written true, 
where he ſays,” In ca parte quæ in Æthiopiam vergit, Sw» in x. 
ſpeaking of Egypt, aut nulli Imbres ſunt aut rari. Bat 
where he ſays, Alexandriæ Niyes non cadunt, is falſe; 
for at my being there in January it ſnow'd one whole 
Night... . However, further tomards the South than Egyptz 
between the Tropicks, and near the Line, in the Country 
of Abyſlinia or Ethiopia, there falls every Year, for many 
Weeks-together, ſtore of Rain, as the Abyſſins themſelves . 
have related at Grand Cairo, which may likewiſe be con- 

irmd by Joſephus Acoſta, Lib. 1. De naturs Orbis\novi 
where he obſerdes, that in Peru and ſome other Places, Iys 
ing in the ſame Paralel with Ethiopia, they haue abun- | 
dance of Rain This then is the true Cauſe of the Inun- mandadon of 
dat ion 77 | Nile int he Summer-T, ime, it bei ng t hen higheſt ** 

when other Rivers are. loweſt, and not thoſe which are 
alledg d by. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, 
Ariſtides, Heliodorus and others, who are all extreami) 
troubld to give Reaſon for the Inundation of this River, 
imputing it either to the peculiar Natare of its Vater, 
the obſtruftion of - it. by the Eteſiæ, or elſe to the melting 
of the Snows in Ethiopia, which however I verily believe 
rarely fall in thoſe hot Countries, where the Natives, by. 
reaſon of the extream Heats, are all Black, and where, if 
we credit Seneca, Argentum replumbatur, Silver is 
melted by the ſcorching. Climate, or in a nord, to ſome» 
other ſuch like Reaſons of ſmall. weight: . In. Diodorus- 
Siculus 1 find Agatharcides Cnidius giving almoſt 1he - 
ſame Reaſon I have done, whoſe Aſſertion however thoſe. 
Times gave but little credit to, yer. dees Diodorus ſeem: 


Hh Mir of Bale 


10 agree with It in Abe ſe w Lubl Afathavcidds Hu. 


ius has come' neareſt the Truth, he affirming that 


every Lear, in the Mountains about Hihopin, there 


a Autumnal Equinbx, which cauſe this Inandavion- of 


Nile. Tbe Tine of vhis is ſo certain, bat I have” known 
the Egyptian: Aſtronomers pat down many Tears. before in 
their: Ephemerides, Thar ſuch a Day of faoh\a*Mornth 
Vie will begins to riſt. Tluis far Greavts,'to 
which I may add an Bxperirment of the Lord Boeons 


An Exper concerning the ſcarcity, of Rain in Lat. is trage, 


ing theſcarcity ſays he, H 161 Natural Hiſtor), 15 Ri | „Nile 


of Rain in 


Egypt, 


one>/lwine gs i bes the Country of Bgypr; there" Gel 
acwenthebeſs be. iii ar A0\Rain 1 Hun in »hat EC 11 . 
The Coufs ee he cithey in the Metro of the Warer 
the Airy or of both." | As fox ths Water, ir way,” Fin,” be 


Exil fo its lang Courſe', for uf Vunning. Vabevs bg 


Fon eſs. than thoſe that are ſtumding, as'thoſe' that Dive 


been fonust imes boyling on the Fire, do not caſt fo' great a 
ſteam as they did at fi: Now tis certain the Waters of 
Nile une ſweeter thaw others in taſts, and oxtellent good 
again the Stone and Hypocondriacal Melancholy, 
which ſhews they are Lenifying. Sccondly, The Reaſon 
of this Inundation may be, that theſe Waters reoming 
thro" a Country of @ hos Climate aud flat, withour ſhade 
either from Wood's on Hills, he Sun muff thereby neceſſa- 


ily have greater power v0 concodt them. As for dbe Air, 


whence I conceive this want of Showers chiefly comes, the 
Cauſe muſt bs, that the Air of it felf is thin and »birſty, 
and therefore: ſo ſoon as ever it gets any-moiftare frem the 
Water, is imbibes and diſperſes it throughout its whole 
Body, not fuſſering it to remain in a Vapour mhereby it 
might breed Rain. Now the" it is not Wang 

tnat 
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chat Rains fall ſorhetimes in Egypt, yet this may how 
ever be-avert'd,” that they happen but ſeldom, there- 
fore the Ait muſt conſequently be more ſettłd than 
ours and freer from Vapours, Fogs, or the like, which 
renders it not only healchful, but very beneficial in 
pteſerving and Embalming Bodies, they being by no- 
thing ſo much damnify'd as by uncertain Weather, of 
which we have too fad Experience in this our moiſt woit 4, 
Climate Wie are therefore foro d to ſupply the want Erne. 
of this,” either by a total excluſion of the Ait by x- 
pumpe by immerging our dead Bodies into Spiritu- 
wor Balfamic Liquors, or elſe by dtivitig away all 
Damps and Moiſtures by moderate Fires. This every 
otit khows'wh6 his beem üs d tither ro Confectionery, 
prelerving haturalCuriolitith, of" che like, to whom 
the giving, kelaking or molding Things, ſerves as a 
7 horimometer whereby to diſting uth che cveral changes 
and yarierics of che Weiter n n 0 
Ehr ls et oll an adyantige' of ochet Colt: 
tries by the poodheſs of its Vater, kult of its Air, 
and 1 of its Climate, but alſo Gerber: a yet ar- 
cher Benefit in regard of Embulming; from the Nature Sand bo 
of its Sand and Soil the uſefulneſs of which) has in ln 
this reſpect been ſufficiently experienꝰ d by Modern 
Artiſts ' Thus it is reported curious Floriſts preferve 
both the form and colours of beauteous Plants, by 
laving their in Sand, drying them in an Oven, or the 
like; and thus ſome modern Embulmers have, by hot 
Sand laid on prepar d Bodies, dry d up the ſuperfſuous 
Moiſture; and reduc d their Prnbalming Matter to a 
juſt Confiſtency: Tis like wiſe obſervable ſome Sands 
will naturally Enbuln withotit any addition of Bal- 
ſamic Ingredients. Morcover, tis probable: the 4 
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| Sands may have the like Effect, provided they be not 
4 too often wet; for thus a Body being firſt pickl d or 
ſalted, as it were with the Sea - Brine, may afterwards, 
when dry d by the Wind or Sun, remain firm and 
4 durable as long as it ſhall be preſery'd, free from Wet 
or Moiſture, 5 partly of Rok Opinion perhaps was 
Mr. William Glamzill of the Temple, who having ſo 
order d it in his Will, was bury d in the Goodwin-Sands, 
which tho they cannot preſerve him, as before alledg d, 
becauſe ſo often wet, yet he being inclos d in a 1 
Coffin, that muſt in Time ſink to the bottom, they 
may by their coolneſs help to keep his Corps entire 
for many Tears; or at [caſt by Ha ſo ſecur d, he 
will be cfended from the rapine of 764A or di- 

ſturbances of Sextons: But ihe Sands of Egypt being 
much morc hot, from the reflection of the ſcorching 
Sun, are capable of Preſerving Bodies without cither 
Salination or Embalming, and 1 5 only by exhaling 
and drying up the Humidities and adventitious Mol- 
ſture, inſomuch that it has Occaſion d no ſmall Con- 
teſts among ſome Authors, which of the two is the 
_ truer Mummy, chat dry d in the Sands, or that which 
is Embalm d with Balſams and Aromatics. Le Ferre in 
his Chymiſtry, p. 138. is entirely of the, firſt Opinion; 

but I ſhall refer ſuch Diſputes to their proper Pla ces. 
lune: Of thoſe ſorts of Mummies there have been many 
found in the caſually found in the Deæſarts of Egypt, Lybia,' Arabia, 
&c. ſuppos d to have been Travellers ſuffocated by 
great TT of Sand, raisd by ſudden Tempeſts ; — 
it ſometimes ſo happens, that contrary Winds ariſ ing 
of a ſudden, agitate the Sands with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that they over-whelm Paſſengers and Beaſts with cheir 
Burthens, who periſhing thus unawares, are thro the 
power 
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power of the hot Sun and parching Sand fo dry d, 
they become fix'd and for ever undiſſolvable. 

Next as to the Medicinal Virtue of the Soil of Egypt, b vine aun 
and how far it may be ſerviceable in Embalming and 
preſerving Bodies, every one, who does but conſider 
its great Stipticity and drying Nature, will be very 
well fatisfy'd : Beſides this Earth is never much dampt 
by Rains or Springs, but kept conſtantly dry by the 
warmth of the Sun. Aetizs and Galen commend it 
as good againſt Phlegmons, Oedematous Tumors, and 
immoderate Fluxes of the Hemorhoids; alſo that it 
cures Dropſies meerly by anointing with it, of which 
ſee more in Olaus Borrichius, p. 146. Thus having 
conſider d the Vater, Air and Earth of Egypt, I will 
next add ſome Obſervations of Father Vanſieb on the 
Seaſons of the Egyptian Year, with their Computation 
of Time, calculated according to the Account of the 
Copties. | 

The Egyptians reckon their Autumn from the 15th dot 
of September to the 15th of December. Winter begins 
with them the 15th of December, and ends the 15th of 
March. Spring begins the 15th of March, and ends 
the 15th of June. Summer begins the 15th of June, 
and ends the 15th of September. They allot every 
Seaſon juſt Three Months, and begin their Year in 
September, as I obſerv'd before. Every Month has 
Thirty Days, which in Twelve Months make Three 
hundred and ſixty Days; but becauſe there yet want 
Five to complete the Year, they add thoſe at the end 
of all, and call them Epagomene, which ſignifies added. 

The moſt temperate Scaſon, has ſtill ſomewhat of, h. 
Spring or Autumn in it, which two laſt cannot well be 
diſtinguiſh'd in Egypt. Now the mild Weather com- 
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mences in September, then they begin to breach the freſh 
Air, but, as about this Time” bs Fields are all ſo co- 
ver'd with Water, one cannot Walk nor Travel by 
Land ; an Abode there is not pleaſant till the middle 
of November, for chen the Cory 's dry, the Ways 
free, the Waters run into their Charincls the Air pleas 
ſant, the heat of the Sun ſupportable, the Fields green 
and ſweet, and refreſhing Gales blow cvery-where. In 
ſhort, the Seaſon is then very comfortable, and fo con- 
tinues till the middle of April. 
cad Seu. The cold Seaſon, anſwerable to our Winter, beak gins 
about the middle of December. It is a delightful Time, 
unleſs in thoſe ſeven Days which the Arabians term, 
Berd il agiuz, (the cold of the old Hug.) They begin 
about the . of Fehuary, and continue to the 1ath.. 
The — are then exceeding cold, the Sky oh, 
Rains fall, and the Winds are S boiſterous. 
Now tho' Winter be in this Country extream mild, 
yet do Perſons of Quality always wear farr'd Gowns 
Gm the Month of November to that of March, not 
on account of any great cold, for there is hardly any 
at this Time; but becauſe the Weather is then more 
variable, and the Egyptians tear to be incommoded by 
Diſtempers, which ſuch a changeable Time occaſions. 
. mengerve Summer is the worſt and wy troubleſome Seafon, 
© by reaſon of the exceſſive heat of the hot Winds, and 
the perilous. Diſeaſes that are rife about this Time, 
which the Egyptians term Camſins, and we Eaſter: This 
dangerous Seaſon begins about the Eaſter. Monday of 
the Copties, and ends with their Whirfon-Monday. 
About this Time the Winds, the Arabians term Meriſſi. 
are boiſterous; they are ſo hot and troubleſome, Peo- 
1 are ready to be ſtifſd by them, and raiſe in rh 
Air 
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Air ſo much Straw and Sand, the Sky is > el darkned 
with it: This Sand is fo ſubtile, it penetrates every 
little chink and cranny. About this Time Malignant 
Fevers, Dyſenterys, and many other Diſeaſes common- 
ly 
by — Remedies timely apply d; nay, when theſe 
Winds blow, Bodies that were healthy before, will 
ſicken and grow out of order. 


a like impetuoſity. Tis not = ſſible to expreſs the 
Peoples Joy when they favour t becoming mild. 


Beſides the two chief Winds which — — in Fey „ VIZ. 
Meriſi and Maliem, I muſt farther take notice that 
not only the Southern Winds are term'd Meriff, but 
alſo — Eaſtern. Theſe blow commonly twice every 
Year, at Eaſter, call d, as I have already ſaid, Camſin, 
and from the Month of November to fo middle of 
February. The Winds call d Maliem or Teijab are 
Weſterly ones; they begin about Twelve Days before 
the — fall and laſt till the Month of November, 
during which Time ſcarce any other Wind blows. The 
Winds Meriffi are hot and oil the Corn; whereas 
theſe nouriſh-and refreſh it, and not only fo, bur prove 
comfortable both ro Man and Beaſt, ſince chey are 
cooling and afford ſtrengeh, = 

The ordinary Time * Rains and Winds, which 


might be compar d to our Autumn, begins in che 


Month of December, and laſts till January or February, 
tho at Roſetra and Alexandris the Rains fall at other 
Times, by: reaſon of the propinquity of the Sea, nay 
ſometimes it happens to be miſty and moiſt at a Seaſon 
vm i which-often-proves ſo conſiderable 

X 2 as 


reign, the leaſt of which is incurable if not reſiſted 
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Thefe Sand Winds blow not every Day in this The win: 


which blow 


Seaſon, nor way Year in the fame manner, or with mot in Er. 


Rains or 


Mifts of Egypt. 
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as to wet ones Cloaths, as much as a ſhower of Rain: 
4 But theſe moiſt Miſts are more frequent about Cairo 
than any where elſe. They uſually begin about Mo. 
zember, before the riſing of the Sun, and continue all 
Winter. Some happen in other Seaſons, and many 
times in Summer, as Vanſleb obſcrv'd in the Year 1672. 
at the beginning of Auguſt, when returning back from 
Fium to Mocanan, a Village about Four Hours from. 
Cairo, he faw over that City ſo thick a Miſt, he could 
neither ſee the Buildings there, nor the Pyramids that 
are near, tho' the Air was clear where he ſtood. 
ber ot Ex. Throughout all the Seaſons of the Year, when the 
Nights are ſerene, ſo much Dew falls it may well be 
taken for a moderate Shower, whereas when ever the 
Sky is cloudy no Dew muſt be expected. Were it not 
for theſe Dews, there would neither be Graſs nor Corn 
in Egypt; the Trees would bear no Fruit, nor could 
the wild Beaſts in. the Deſarts live, here being neither 
Fountains nor Rivers, and the Rains falling but ſeldom. 
Thunder ſel· Thunder is rarely heard, for in all the Time Van ſleb livd 
fm heard. jn Egypt, he ſays, he heard that noiſe but twice, viz. 
on the Firſt of January and the Fourth of May, 1673. 
dee, Theſe Things are to be regarded the more particu- 
in Enbalming. larly, in that the temperature of Seaſons conduces. 
much to the preſervation of Bodies, which is fo far 
to be conſider d, as it acquaints us when is the beſt. 
and moſt praper Time for Pickling, Preſerving or 
Embalming Bodies; what Time of 4 Year, Day or 
Moon is beſt for gathering Fruits, Flowers, Plants, %c. 
in order to the well preſerving and laying them up, 
as alſo what Places are fitteſt for Repoſitories for them 
atter they are gather'd and prepar'd; for, there are 
ſome, both Places and Airs, where. Sweet-Meats will 


give 
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give and diſſolve, bak d Meats, Pyes, Oc. gather mould, 


Liquors mother, and Fleſh or Fiſh corrupt ſooner than 


in others, wherefore ſuch Places are to be avoided as 
exceeding prejudicial to Embalm d Bod ies, in as much 
as they will difpoſe what is not preſerv'd, to Putrifacti- 
on, and what is, to Relaxation. For this Reaſon my 
Lord Bacon adviſes us well, to be very careful in our 
choice of Places for this purpoſe, and to the end the 
aptneſs or propenſity either of the Air or Water, to 
corrupt or putrifie, may be caſter found out, pro- 
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poſes the following Experiments: Firſt, To lay Wool, Experiment 


Sponge or a piece of Bread in a Place one would make 
Tryal of, and then to obſerve whether it be wetter or 
more ponderous than the ſame was when laid in other 
Places, by which one may judge whether the Place 
delign'd be in a moiſt or groſs Air. Secondly, To ex- 
poſe raw Fleſh or Fiſh to the open Air, or lay them 
on the Earth, when if they quickly corrupt, tis a ſign 
of a diſpoſition in that Air to Putrifaction. Thirdly, 
The quick Putrifaction of Waters or Dews may like- 


of 


wiſe diſcloſe the Qualities of the Air and Vapours of 


the Earth more or leſs corrupt: Tis good alſo to 


„ 


make Trial not only of the moiſture and dryneſs of 


the Air, but of the Temper thereof in heat or cold; 
for that may concern Health variouſly, and whatever 
in this reſpect conduces thereto, the ſame is to be ob- 


ſerv d in Embalming. Fourthly, The goodneſs of Airs 
is likewiſe to be known by placing two Weather- 
Glaſſes in ſeveral Places, where no ſhades or incloſures 
are, and then remarking their difference, and the like. 
Now theſe ſorts of Experiments ſerve for a natural 

Divination of Seaſons, ſhewing them much better 
than any Aſtronomers can do by their Figures. They 


alſo : 
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alſo inform us of the wholſomneſs or unwholſomneſs 
of Dwelling- Places, and where to erect Granaries for 
Corn, Store Houſes for Fruits, Green Houſes for Plants, 

Vaults for Wine, and Conſervatories for other Things 

which require keeping either hot, or cold and dry. 

of theWarer, Next as to Waters, this may ſerve for one Trial of 

their goodneſs, viz. To obſerve which will keep ſweet 
the longeſt, for fuch likewiſe denote the Healthfulneſs 
of any Place: Now, how far the goodneſs of Waters 
tend to the prefervation of Bodies and Things, may 
well enough be obferv'd from Brewing, Waſhing, Ba- 
king, and the like; for thoſe that make the ſtrongeſt 
Drink, are ever the beft concocted and moſt nouriſh- 
ing; thoſe that bear Soap well, fret not out Cloaths 
like thoſe that are hungry, but are fat, ſmooth and 
ſoft in Taſte, which is alſo allow d to be a general ſign 
of good Water; ſo likewiſe ſuch as are lighteſt and 
moſt apt quickly to boil away, are always beſt. Now 
theſe are the moſt uſeful in making Bread, Pyes, Oc. 
and will keep them longeſt without moulding; but 
of all Europea · Waters that of the River Thames is the 
moſt noted for making Sea-Beer and Bisket, which are 
carry'd the longeſt Voyages, and into the hotteſt 
Countrics of both Eaft and Weſt- Indies. _ 
e G n By theſe) Conſiderations on the Air and Water, we 
very good. Ma) ſee the great ady antage Egypt receiv d from the 
clearneſs and dryneſs of the one, and fwectnefs and 
ſoftneſs. of the other, to which Herodotus chicfly at- 
tributes the Health and long Life of thoſe People, as 
we, in ſome meaſure, may the continuance and du- 
ration of their Embalmings; for, as inequality of Air 
1s pernicious to Hcalch, ſo it is alſo to Embalmn- 
ing, therefore we fund che Winter- Scaſon are not ſo 


pro- 
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per for this Art as the Summer, as producin 
ny. Rain, with” miſty or foggy Weather, which 
diſpoſes all things to Putrifaction, in ſo much that 
Fleſh is then hardly to be kept from being muſty or 
ſtinking, by reaſon it will not ſo well take Salt at that 
Time. Things preſerv'd with Sugar relax, and dry'd 
Things, imbibing the moiſture, either rot or mould, 
which Mouldineſs is a beginning of Putrifaction, that 
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afterwards turns: to Worms or odious Stinks. Now ia: quai er 


„ F # Ti . . "fin bad f 
as inequality of Air produces Putrifaction, ſo does al- Budi 


ſo an interchangeableneſs of heat and cold, wet and 
dry, as may be obſery'd from the mouldring of Earth 
in Froſt and the Sun, or in the more haſty rotting of 
Wood that is ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry; ſo 
likewiſe a certain degree of heat or cold preſerves and 
keeps Bodies from Putrifaction, whereas a tepid heat 
inclines them to it; for, tho' ſuch a weak degree 
of heat may put the Spirits in a little motion, yet is it 
not able to digeſt the Parts, or rarific them, as may 
be ſeen. by Fleſh kept in a Room that is not cool, 
whereas in a cold and wet Larder *twill keep much 
longer, and we obſerve that Vivification, as the Lord 
Bacon ſays in his Nat. Hiſt. p. 74. (whereof Putrifacti- 
on is the baſtard Brother) is effected by ſuch ſoft 
Heats, as the hatching of Eggs, commonly practis d 
at Cairo, the heat of the Womb, c. whereas ſuch a 
heat as breatlis forth adventitious Moiſture beſt pre- 
ſerves Bodies; for as wetting haſtens Corruption, ſo 


convenient drying (whereby the more radical Moi- 


{ture is only kept in) puts back Putrifaction: So we 
may alfo obſerve that Herbs and Flowers, when dry'd 


in the ſhade or hot Sun, for a ſmall ſpace keep belt. 
For theſe Reaſons. the warm Climate of Egypt muſt 


needs 


or 
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needs conduce beſt to the preſervation of Things and 
Embalming Bodies, provided it be not attempted in 
the extream heat of the Summer, which is between 
Eaſter and Whitſontide, at which Time the hot Souther. 
ly Winds blow, which bring malignant Fevers, Plagues 
and great Putrifactions. Thus much as to the tempe- 
rature of the Air ſhall ſuffice, next we mult ſpeak of 
the Egyptians. 
, Theantiens The antient and true Egyptians were the Copries or 
en Copts, fo call'd, as I have formerly ſhown, p. 128. from 
Coptus, Son of Miſraim, who became King of Egypt 
upon the Deceaſe of his Father, and his Conqueſt over 
his Brothers, for thoſe who now inhabit that Coun- 
try, according to Sandys, Heylin and others, are much 
caratter of degenerate from the Ingenuity and Worth of their 
comm Anceſtors, being not only Ignorant but Barbarous, de- 
voted to Luxury and Venery, and naturally addicted 
to detract from what is Good and Eminent, nay, in a 
word, they are both Cowardly and Cruel. In their 
Dealings they are more Obſervant than Faithful ; of a 
Genius much inclin'd to Craftineſs, and very cager of 
Profit. Such as inhabit the Cities apply themſelves 
to Merchandize, grow Rich by Trading, arc rcaſona- 
bly well Habited, and not very differing from the 
Turks in Dreſs and Faſhion, Thoſe in the Country, 
who follow Husbandry, are affirm'd to be a brutiſh 
and naſty People, cruſted over with Dirt, and ſtinking 
of Smoak and their abominable Fuel; for they burn 
their own Dung, and that of Cattle, inſtead of Wood, 
which is here ſo ſcarce it is ſold by weight, and 
us d only by Foreigners and the richer fort. Nothing 
now remains among them of the laudable Arts of 
their Anceſtors, but a ridiculous affectation of Divina- 
tion 
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tion and Fortune: telling, in which, and ſome other 
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cheating Tricks, they are very well vers d, great num- 


bers of them wandring from Place to Place, to get their 
Livelihoods that way. This occaſions Vagabonds and 
Straglers of other Nations, who pretend to the ſame 
falſe Arts to aſſume their Names. The whole Body 
of the preſent Inhabitants is an hotchpotch or medly 
of many foreign Nations, ſuch as Moors, Arabiaus, 
Turks, Greeks, Jews, Franks, &c. the natural FEgyprians 
making the leaſt part of the number. 


Now as concerning the Make, Complexion, Tem- 


on 


The Mabe, 
plexionand 


per and Conſtitution of the Egyptians in general, that i the 


varies according to the different Quality or Employ 
of the Perſon or Sex. Thoſe that dwell in Cairo and 
other Cities are groſs, corpulent and ſanguine, where- 
as the wandring Arabians and Husbandmen are mea- 


gre and lender, very active and nimble, yet withal 


hairy, ſweaty, and almoſt ſcorcht and burnt up with 
the Sun. The People in general arc of a mean Sta- 
ture, tawny Complexion, and ſparc Bodies, and this 
is remarkable of them, that tho their Country be in 
the ſame Climate with Barbary, yet are they not black, 
but tawny or olive-colour'd. The Women are of the 
ſame Complexion with the Men, yet well ſhap'd and 
featur d, did not they too much affect a ſeeming Cor- 


pulency, which if they cannot get in Fleſh they will 


Egyptians. 


beſure to have in Cloaths. They Marry at Ten, or Their wee 
at fartheſt at Twelve Years of Age, being very fruitful, c 


ſome bearing Three or Four Children at a Birth; and 
thoſe that are born in the Eighth Month live to a 
good Age, and are not in ſuch danger of Death, as 
in other Countries. 


C | Y As 


7 Children, 
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As to the Conſtitutions of the Egyptians, they are 
hot and dry, being by nature very wakeful and little 
inclin d to ſleep. They are of a chearful Temper, 
yet delight much in an idle and lazy kind of Life, 
being immoderate Votarics to Venus. Their conti- 
nual Bathing, drinking the Waters of Nile, and uſing 
cold Food, mightily leſſen and alter their heat and 
drought ; but then this inconveniency enſues, that 
they have cold and raw Stomachs full of Phlegm, 


which not only proceeds from ſuch cold Dyet, but 


Are very 
long liv d. 


AP rol lem 1 
concernir g 
Diet. : 


alſo from the extraordinary heat of the Air, where- 
by the natural heat is overcome. 

They are nevertheleſs ſaid to be longer liv'd than 

thoſe of other Countries, it being common to find 
among them People of above a Hundred Years of 

Age. The reaſon of this longcevity Phiſicians differ 
greatly about, yet aſſign, as the chiefeſt Cauſe of it, 
next to'the Air, the ſpare way of living of that People, 
they eating little Fleſh, but ſtore of Roots, Fruits and 
Herbs, nor often drinking any Wine, but commonly 
Water, and ſometimes Beer, which Herodotus Lib. 1. 
Sect. 77. aſſures us the antient Egyptians made. On the. 
contrary, all Europeans, who drink abundance of Wine, 
and eat much Fleſh, are for the moſt part ſhort liv'd. 
T herefore whether it were not better for us to conform to 


the ſimple Diet of our Forefathers.? Whether pure and 


ſimple Waters be not more healthful than fermented Li- 


quors? Whether there be not an ample ſuſſiciency in the 
Food of Honey, Oil, and ſeveral parts of Milk; in the 
great wariety of Grains, Pulſes and all ſorts. of Fruits, 
ſince either Bread or Beverage may be made almoſt of all 
of them? Whether Nations have rightly conſin d them- 


ſelves to peculiar Meats * Whether. the common Food of 


One 
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one Country be not more agreeable to another 2: | How 
indiſtinctly all Tempers apply to the ſame, and how the 
Diet of Youth and old Age is confounded, are Conſidera- 
tions worth. our notice, ſays Sir Thomas Brown in his Vul- 
gar Errors, p. 138. and might not a little prolong our 
Days; yet mult. not this Diſcourſe, therefore J will 
proceed to ſpeak of ſome Diſeaſes the Egyptians have 
been always liable to. Theſe are occaſion d either by rhei Pie. 
the intemperate Air, the Summers here being excced- 
ing hot and ſultry, or elſe by reaſon the Poor, who 
are very numerous, are neceſſitated to eat foul and 
unwholſome Food, ſuch as the fleſh of Camels, of 
Crocodiles, (by ſome worſhipp'd and conſequently 
held Irreligious) rotten ſalt Fiſh,, and mouldy frinking 
Cheeſe, by them call'd Gibnehalon. They are alſo ac- 
cuſtomꝭd to drink muddy and corrupt Waters, where- 
by is ingendred much Choler, thick and aduſt Blood, 
groſs, and crude Humours, which create many. Di- 
ſtempers, the chief of which, and moſt to our pur- 
poſe, are Sore Eyes and Blindneſs, Scabs and Leproſie, 
Dropſie, Frenzie, Malignant Fevers, Poxes of both kinds, 
Plague and Peſtilence, &c. which tho' other Nations 
are likewiſe ſubject to, yet it being not ſo conſtantly 
or grieviouſly, theſe may properly enough be nam'd, 

The Plagues of Egypt; wherefore I ſhall a little expati- 
ate upon them, with a ſuitable Application to our Sub- 
ject of Embalming. | 
Firſt, I ſhall take notice of the incredible number 5»: Nes ad 
of blind People in Egypt, but more- eſpecially in Cairo, 
where ſore Eyes or Opthalmia are ſo common, ſcarce 
half the Inhabitants eſcape them. Nay, new-born In- 
fants are ſo troub['d with this Diſtemper, that it is 
ſometimes hardly to be cur'd, for it ſeems a Diſeaſe 
1 2 lodg'd 
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lodg d in the Blood, of which the Natives give this 
; Reaſon, wiz. That the ſubtile Particles of the Lime, 
wherewith their Houſes are built, being carry'd about 
; by the Wind, ſtick fo cloſe to the Eyes, that they not 
only cauſe Inflammations, but hkewife inſenſibly mix- 
ing with the Blood, occaſion this Diſtemper to be He- 
reditary ; to which Sandys adds, as other Cauſes of this 
Diſcaſe, the reflecting heat of the Sun, the ſalt Duſt of 
the Soil, and the Inhabitants exceſſive Venery ; where- 
fore did they not uſe frequent Bathings in this Coun- 
try, the ſtinking Sweat of their Bodies, mix'd with this 
Duſt, which ſo continually riſes and adheres to them, 
wou'd, by ſtopping their Pores, not only render them 
naſty #nd frowzy, but alſo their Blood becoming Pru- 
riginous, and exalted by the falt and corrupt Diet, 
Scob and. WOU' d, as it often does, produce Mange, Scabs and 
ee. Leprofies; ſo that to keep themſelves ſweet, clean and 
free from theſe Diſeaſes, they are wont to uſe conſtant 
Bathings, and refrain from ſalt Meats, which are very 
unwholſome to theſe Eaſtern Nations. Herodotus af- 
ſures us they in his Time abſtain'd ſrom Swines Fleſh, 
as particularly apt to beget Leproſie in hot Countries, 
if ſalted, and if not, or well roaſted, infallibly brings 
a Diarrhea, or elſc turns to ſome dangerous Fever or 
Surfet. Hippocrates, Lib. Poſſ. p. 5. obſerves, it throws 
ſome People into a Cholera Morbus, that is, It works 
vehemently upon them by Choleric Vomits and Stools. 
Plutarch likewifte remarks, that the very Milk of this 
| Beaſt being drank, produces the Scab, &c. 

The Egyptians: alſo tron: their too frequent uſe of 
Colocaſia, Bammia, Melochia, Beets, and ſuch like Herbs 
as Occaſion thick and tough Flegm, are often troubFd 
with the Dropſie, which ſwells and puffs up their Legs, 


with 


Draſie 
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with abundance of hard and groſs Humours, like the 
Legs of an Elephant, tho indeed they feel no pain, 
but are only unweildy to walk. 

At Cairo rages that moſt terrible Diſcaſe call'd by apy. 
the Arabians, Dem el Muia, which in few Hours ſeizes 
the Brain like an Apoplexy, and bereaving it of Senſe; 
ſoon diſpatches the Patient. Every Year once the 
Egyptians are ſurpriz d by this Diſeaſe, and multitudes 
die dayly of it. At the ſame Time Children are wont 
to be greatly afflicted with a malignant kind of Pox, Smal! re. 
bred out of venemous Damps, ariſing from the cor- 
rupt Waters of Caleg, a Branch or rather Trench cut 
from the Nile to Alexandria. Every Year, when that 
River riſes 8 or 10 Cubits, it falls into this Trench, 
and ſo runs thro the whole City; ſo that, at the retiring 
of the River, this Water, remaining without motion, 
ſtagnates and corrupts: It firſt becomes green, then 
black, and at length ſends fourth Peſtilential Vapours, 
whereby the Air is polluted and this Infection caus d, 
wherefore, ſome Time before it is expected, all the Chil- 
dren thereabouts are remov'd to other Places. Sandys 
alſo tells us, the French Pox is excecdingly rife among rec ye. 
the Egyptians, which however is not to be wonder'd 
at if we conſider their hot Conſtitution, exceſſive Ve- 
nery, Oc. 

In Alexandria many malignant and mortal Agues wmaignant 
reign about the Time of their Harveſt, occaſion d by e 
drinking the tainted and foul Waters, which the 
Townſmen keep from Year to Year in Wells under 
their Houſes. But the moſt deſtructive of all Diſcaſcs 
to the Egyptians is the Peſtilence or Plague, which ve- Pluie 
ry frequently viſits them, and is the more prevalent 
in that. they ſeek no Remedy for it, as believing none 

can 
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can die of it but ſuch, as are deſtin d y -G OD. For 


this Reaſon they never go about to avoid any infected 
Perſon or Place, for that they look upon as Irreligious. 
Nay the very Cloaths or Houſhold- Goods of. ſuch as 
die of this Diſtemper, are inſtantly ſold in the open 
Market by Outcry, which none are afraid to buy, 
thro which mad obſtinacy, in this their fooliſh Opi- 
nion, the Plague has in Cairo, during only the ſpace 
of ſix or ſeven Months, ſometimes ſwept away aboye 
Five hundred thouſand: People, as was obferyd: in the 
Year 1560- LI 2 Ti 
Thoſe Plagues which, come out. of Barbary are the 
moſt pernicious, and of longeſt continuance; of which 
kind was the before mention d; whereas ſuch as come 
from Greece or Syria are more mild and of a: ſhorter 
duration; for this Diſcaſe is ſeldom or never occa- 
ſfion'd by Putrifaction of Air in Egypt, unleſs the Nile, 
overflowing the Country too high, leaves its Waters 
a long while on the Ground, whereby-the whole Land 
becoming a corrupt and ſtanding Lake, that by the 
Southerly Winds and Summers heat, may be ripen'd 
and made fit ro ſend up infectious Steams. That 
Plagae which begins in the firſt Months of Summer 
is the worſt, whereas that which comes later is milder 
and ceaſes ſooner. But let the Plague rage never ſo 


_ fiercely, when the Sun enters Cancer, which is the 


Time of Nile's overflowing, it wholly ceaſes, inſomuch 
that not one then dies of it, as has been before ſhown. 
The Reaſon of this ſo ſudden alteration ſeems to be the 
even and conſtant Temperature of the Air, thro” the 
blowing of the anniverſary North Winds, which then 
begin to riſe. and oppoſe the moiſt Nature of the 
South Winds, call'd Camſin. Now: theſe cooling, 1 
| we 
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well the Air as Mens Bodies, and taking away the 

Cauſe (the infectious Heat) the Effect ſoon wel 
Thus far have I ſhown how the infection of Air and 

Water may occaſion many Diſcaſes, which therefore 
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ate carefully to be avoided as pernicious to Embalm- 


ing: 1 ſhall now only obſerve, that as the even Tem- 


per and good Fama of Man tends much to his 
Health Ra long Life, ſo that healthy State and Con- 
ſtitution, either affords a Natural Embalming, or at 


leaſt ſuch Bodies are eaſieſt to be preſerv d. But whe- 
ther thoſe Bodies that dy'd of che Plague, or other 


malignant Diſtempers, could with any Art be preſerv d. 
is a Quere of no ſmall concern in this our Natural 


Hiſtory; and muſt needs to the E Egyptians bring a great 
ſcruple of Conſcience, who believ 


come of ſuch Bodies as were not Embalm'd? Since 
therefore no Hiſtory can give us any ſatisfaction here- 


in, we are inclinable to believe they could not any 
ways be preſerv'd, by reaſon of the immediate ten- 
dency of ſuch tabid Carcaſſes to Putrifaction, and yet 


ans might do more in 


we know not but the Eg Sth 
this caſe than others could, both thro' the efficacy 


and goodneſs of their Medicines, and their not be-- 
ing tale of the infectious Steams which iſſue 2 | 


wich Bodies, during their hot Embalming ; which bring 


me next to enquire into their Skill in Phyſic, oe 
and Chymiftry. In order to this, I ſhall firſ᷑ begin with 
the Rife and Progreſs of their Phylic, according to 


the Opinion of the Learned Dr. Grew; and then ſhew 
its Effects, and hoy it was practis dl. as aftirm'd by 


Herodorus, Diodorus S Siculus Proſper Alpinus, and . 
The- 


the Metempſychoſis 
or Tranſmigration of Souls, to think what muſt be- 
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The Art of Enbalming. 
The Egyptians, ſays Dr. Grew in his Coſmologia 
Sacra, p. 265. being from ſundry Cauſes: (fome of 
which we have already diſcours'd of) the moſt diſeas d 
of all People, were alſo the firſt Authors of Medicine. 
Mizraim their firſt King, otherwiſe call'd Menez, Oſi- 
ris, Dioniſius and Bacchus, all being Names of the 
ſame Perſon, together with his Wife Iſis, apply'd 
himſelf to furniſh his People with wholſome Food. 
He with Wine, which he had learn'd to make 


of his Grandfather Noah; and with Water, in 


making the beſt uſe of the River Nile; and She, 
by teaching them, among ſo many various ſorts of 
Roots and Fruits, wherewith Egypt abounds, to 
diſtinguiſh the Noxious, many of which, as Sulpi- 


tius Severus and P. Alpinus obſerve, are very ſweet 
and tempting, from thoſe which are wholſome and 


fit to eat; from whence ſhe was call'd ), and Salus. 
* 'Their next King was Crus, by Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus and Athenagoras in his Apology to theChriftians, 
ſaid to be Oſiriss Son. This Prince ſeeing Food alrea- 
dy provided for, bethought himſelf of ſome means, 
ſuch as they were, for the cure of Diſeaſes. The 
firſt ſtep he took, being affrighted with a Plague, 
was to offer Sacrifice to the Celeſtial Bodies, which 
he ſuppos'd Gods, and the only Arbiters of Life 
and Death. Therefore Anuebo the Egyptian Prieſt, 
perſonated by Jamblichus, in his Book of the Egyp- 
tian Myſteries ſays, That, even in his Time, they 
knew no other way of curing that Diſeaſe ; and 
what I/is had found out for Food, he thought beſt 
apply'd to this purpoſe. So Porphyrius in his Book 
of Sacrifices tells us, the moſt antient Egyptians, Ca- 
leſtibus litabant, with Herbs, Roots and Fruits, which 


3 
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at firſt Orus offer d ſingly, but afterwards compound- 
© ed, ſuppoſing them thereby, as is intimated by Pro- 
* clus, the more acceptable. | | 2 
Ihe Plague and other contagious Diſeaſes, being 
blown away, as they commonly were and are, by 
the North Winds, Orus thought it decent to ſolem- 
nize his Sacrifices with Muſic ; and that he had ex- To wich he 
© cellent Skill herein, is witneſs d by Diodorus, from“ fe. 
* whence alſo he is taken to be the Egyptian Apollo. 
Now finding Muſic acceptable to the People, he ap- 
ply'd that alſo, with the Sacrifices to which it was an- 
nex d, towards the cure of Diſcaſes; for which Reaſon 
* Muſic is by Zamblichus, in his Book aforeſaid, enobl'd 
with the Title of Divine. And it ſeem'd, for many 
Ages, after, ſo neceſſary to Medicine, as to give oc- 
caſion to Theſſalus, Head of the Methodic Sect in 
© the Reign of Mero, to, brag, That he could make 
Phyſicians without the help cicher of Aſtrology or 
Muſic.” Thus all Muſic conſiſting in a proportio- 
nate Meaſure, he ſaw it requiſite the Notes or Tuncs, 
and Words he us'd with, them, ſhould be commen- 
ſurate one to the other, and ſo became the firſt Poet 
or Maker of Verſes; which being usd with Muſic, and Per 
werc ſuppos'd to have the ſame Divine Virtue, and 
came at length to be us d alone in the cure of Diſcaſes. 
And it is by Sanchuniathon affirm'd, that Miſora, that 
is Miſraim, was one of thoſe two antient Gods, Thence 
whoſe Sons were the Inventors of Medicinal Charms, de oben 
which as it ſeems were all the means Crus, or the 2* 
Egyptian Apollo, invented for the cure of Diſeaſcs, 
27. Sacrifices, Muſic and Charms, upon which three 
he began likewiſe to build the Art of Divination ; 
and as a branch hereof, his Magical Prognoſtics in 
relation to Diſcaſes. * Z Next 
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©. Next to 0rus ſucceeded Athorhus ; by Sanchunia- 
thon nam'd, Taautus; by the leſs antient Fg yprians, 
Thoyth, and by the Greeks in Alexandria, Thoth. He 
was the moſt antient Egyptian Mercury; faid by Ma- 
netho and Eratofthenes to be Son of Menez or Miz- 
raim, and was therefore younger Brother to Orus, 
whom he ſucceeded by Noah's Gift, as is witneſs'd by 
Sanchuniathon : Saturnus, in Deum T aautum a Miſore 


 Natum, Egypti Regnum contulit. This Man, to add 
to what his Predeceſſor had done, was the Inven- 


tor of Images, dedicated to the Sun, Moon and 


* Stars, with their Figure upon Gem, according, to 


Char adl ers, , 


C 


and Dancing, © 


their poſition in the Heavens, uppoſing they would 


be more effectually mov'd by the Sacrifices offer'd 
a 4 E * , : Af of f £ i . 1 4 4 
to them, if thereby honour'd and repreſented. And 


that none might be without what he thought ſo ne- 


ceſſary for the Peoples Health, he caus d the making 


not only of Images of Gold and Silver, but certain 
Sculptures or Paintings upon Wood or ſome other 
Ground. The Figures or Marks, made upon all 
theſe, were properly call'd Characters, and were the 
original of all thoſe us d by Magicians in after Times 
for the cure of Diſeaſes: Whence it is theſe Cha- 
racters, which were properly made, are ſaid by Jam- 
blichus to be Diis congrui, that is, agreeable to the 
Celeſtial Bodies, they were ſuppos d to repreſent ; in 


which Senſe alſo the Author of the Epiſtle to the 


Hebrews, ſpeaking of the Second Perſon in the Sa- 
cred Trinity, uſes the ſame word. 
* The ſame Athothus, obſerving how naturally the 


| Muſic of the Sacrifices put the Body into many Mo- 


tions, took thence occaſion to reduce the motion of 


the Feet, as Apollo had done thoſe of Speech, to 
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a proportionate Meaſure, that is, to an artificial 
Dance. That he was firſt Author hereof, is agreed 


from his being deſcrib'd with Wings, not only on 
his Shoulders, but Heels; and that he had taught 


the People to apply it to Religion, is as evident from 


the Jews, who had learn d of the Egyptians to dance 
about the Golden Calf. Now, ſeeing this naturally 
conduces towards the cure of ſome Diſeaſes, tis 
likely he hereupon invented ſeveral ſorts. of Dances, 
not as yet conſidering their natural but magical Ap- 
titude to divers kinds of Diſeaſes, ſuppoſing certain 
Numbers and Meaſures, might as well as Words, 
have a Divine Power. Now that he might make 
his Motions with greater caſe in ſo hot a Country, 


tis probable he danc'd half naked, as David did be- 


fore the Ark, diſdaining the Author of this Ceremo- 
ny ſhould ſhew more Zeal before an Idol, than he 
did before the true GOD. Therefore as the word 
Gymnaſtum does properly ſignifie the Place where 
People exerciſe themſelves when ſtripp'd; ſo upon this 
Foundation, which Athothus or the firſt Egyptian 
Mercury laid, was afterwards rais'd the Gymnaſtic Art. 
For this Cauſe alſo Famblichus, ſpeaking of the Pow- 
ers which flow from the Gods, among thoſe which 
co-operate with Nature, mentions only the Medi- 
cinal and Gymnaſtic as the two principal, and of kin 
to each other; nor is there ground to imagine, that 
in Medicine, Athothus or the firſt Mercury, underſtood 
any Thing more. So that all the means the Egyp- 
tians made uſe of hitherto in the cure of Diſeaſes, 


viz. till about the 35oth Year after the Flood, were 


to be referr d intirely to their practical 7 heology, ſtil'd 
by Jamblichus Sesgau 73m, of which their magical 
2 2 Me- 
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Sberifed 4. Medicine was a principal part. After him they be- 
bend Zu. gan to Sacrifice Animals as well as Plants, and 
ee carn d the Art of Embalming. The Prieſts had here- 
| by an opportunity of obſerving the ſtructure of the in- 
ward Parts; and ſo of making many, both Anato- 
mic and Pathologic Remarks. In doing this it ap- 
pears by what Pliny ſays, Lib. 19. 5. That Kings them- 
ſelves did often aſſiſt. Alſo frequently perceiving 
the inefficacy of their Magic, they began likewiſe 
to enquire into the Phyſical power of Herbs, and o- 
ther Remedies proper for the cure of Diſeaſes, and 
the Cures ſuppos'd to be made, whether by natural 
or magical Arts, were preſerv'd by ſome fort of Me. 
moirs made of them by the Prieſts, wherein a more 
eſpecial care was taken by Serapis or Apis one of the 
Chief, and the Egyptian Aiſculapius. Upon theſe ac- 
counts, the Prieſts, as they were the Doctors in Phi- 
loſophy, ſo were they the only Phyficians, properly 
ſo call'd, by whom Directions were given to Sur— 
geons, Embalmers, and all other Operators apper- 
raining to Medicine. They were alſo of that ho- 
nourable Degree, as Gyraldus reports from Plato, 
that out of them the Kings were often choſen. For 
altho the Servants of Foſeph, who Embalm'd his Fa- 
ther, were term'd Phyſicians, yet are we to-underſtand 
thoſe Men, who were directed by the Prieſts, the truc 
Phyſicians, to be only Operators in curing the In- 
firm or Embalming the Dead. Wherefore the Septu- 
agint, who knew the Law in this Caſe, do not fay, 
the Command was given i largo but mis wwagiegai;, 
a fort of Men to whom the Care of Funerals was 
committed. 
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The next and greateſt Improver and Patron of the 
* Egyptian Medicine, was Hermes Triſmegiftus, ſo call'd / _ 
* ſays Diodorus Siculus, and others after him, from 
Eee by reaſon he interpreted the Hieroglyphics 
and Sacred Language: But this tho' he did; yet the 
derivation of his Name from thence is a fiction; 
for according to the Greek manner of deriving a 
* Noun from a Verb, he ſhould not have been call'd 
Esa, but Fpidhebs; and therefore on the contrary, as 
FD, ivd, and other like Words, are all deriy'd 
from EM the Son of Deucalion, who firſt planted 
Greece; ſo wh, iu, and other Words 105 the 
* ſame nature are all deriv d from E]; for the Origi- 
nal whereof, we are not to look into Greece but Egypt, 
* where we find 4rmais, one of their Kings, and ſome- 
* what junior to Moſes, as Hermes is alſo faid to be., Sippe 
© The radical Letters in both are alſo the ſam. 
This Armazs was alſo call'd Amerſis or Merſurius, and 
© fo by miſtake Mercurius; the Coptic Letter Sima be- 
ing written like the Roman C, and alſo 7riſmegiſtus, 
* or thrice very great, anſwerable to a like Egyptian 
Name, now loſt, given him, as he was cſtcem'd a e,, 
great Philoſopher, a great Prieſt and a great King. abl wn. 
* This ſecond Mercury, having before him a conſi- The fed 
© derable ſtock of Obſervations provided by the Prieſts, “5. 
and ſeveral others of his own, compos'd all, as Ja- 
blichus from Sulencus and Manetho reports, into ma- 
ny thouſands of Volumes, that is, of ſo many Leaves 
* rouFd up of Books, afterwards made of theſe Vo- 
lumes. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 6. ſays, There 
were Forty two which were uſeful; ſix of them apper- 
$ - taining to Medicine, viz. of Anatomy, Diſeaſes, Sur- 


© gery, Pharmacy, particular Medicines for the Eyes, in- 
* fected. 
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| | ſected with many Diſeaſes in Egypt, and laſtly for 
it e 5 Vomen; which Books. became, as may. be gather d 
from Diodorus Siculus, as it were the Statute-Law in 

The great ©, Egypt, for the practice in Phyſic in after Times. Yet 

5 en., ůin all theſe Books, it is certain, with the phyſical Ac- 
count of Things, there was a mixture of Magic; the 

Author of them being the great Eſtabliſher of this Art. 

* Now if ſome Chronologers are not miſtaken when 

they ſay Armais was the King who was drown'd in 

the Red. Sea, then this ſame Armais, that is, Hermes 

Triſmegiſtus muſt be the very Man, who by his Ma- 
gicians contended with Moſes ; and was therefore 

| rais'd up, the more remarkably tO confound them 
at his fall. It is manifeſt the Books now and antient- 
ly extant, under this Hermes's. Name, are all of this 
Nature; which tho not written by him, but by cer- 
train of the later Egyptian Prieſts, are beliey'd by Jam- 
* blichus, | Porphirius and others, faithfully to repreſent 
his Senſe. Therefore Celſus, alſo quoted by Origen 
againſt him, Lib. 8. tells us, as a piece of Egyptian 
Philoſophy, in his Time current, That the Body of 
Man was divided into Thirty ſix Parts; each of 
which was poſſeſs d with a God of Damon, which be- 
ing call'd upon by the Magi, cur'd the Diſcaſes of the 
parts they poſſeſs d. And as they appropiated ſeveral 
unto one Man, ſo, ſays Herodotus, did they to every 
© Beaſt one; to all, ſays Juſtin, but the Hog. And by 
the Author of the Book entirul'd, Triſmegiſti Aſcle- 
pias, the ſame in effect is ſaid of Plants and Stones, 
* viz. That there was 24 Od, ſomething of Divinity 
in them all; nor was the magical Ceremony laid 
aſide in Galen's Time, as appears by what he reports 
* of one Pamphilus, Qui ad Praſtigiaturas Agyptias ver- 
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t Herbas colligunt. Alfo the Author of the Book, De 
* Medicamentis Expertis, aſcrib d to Galen, ſpeaking 


* of the Egyptian Prieſts, has this paſſage, Laudanies 
* Medicos Altarium, Egyptiorum puta, qui curant cum 
© Cibis Sacrificioram. n 
Nor did magical Medicine keep within Egypt on- 
* ly, but was thence ſpread abroad into moſt other 


ov 


of ſome of their conquering Kings, and partly as 
Egypt was the great Academy, to which the Philo- 
aher of other Nations made their reſort, and 
whence Phyſicians were often call'd unto Foreign 
Princes, Who, with their phyſical, carry'd abroad 
© their magical Skill. The younger Apollo was Au- 
* thor of Divination in Greece, as the elder was in 
* Egypt. Allo in Epidaurus, Cous and other Places, 
© his Temple was always full of ſick People; as was 
* Itkewiſe that of Aiſculapius. Sita 

© Medicines were term'd Pharmaca, which antiently 
ſignify d Poyſons, becauſe it was belicv'd, unleſs they 
were magically us d, they would do more hurt than 
good; therefore Farchas, in his Life of Apollonius, 
tells us alſo, They who were eſteem' d Sons of Aſcu- 
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Medicine, NMiſi Æſculapius, juxta Patris ſui Vaticinia, 
Morbis proficua Remedia compoſuiſſet. Nor were the 
Oriental Nations without their Teraphim, a ſort of 
conſtellated Images, by them ſo call'd, and us'd, a- 
mong other purpoſes, in the cure of Diſcaſes; from 
whence Oase, ſignifies, both to worſhip and heal. 
Euſebius alſo in his Prol. ad Lib. 4. Prep. Evang. re- 
duces all to Theology, as in Egypt, ſo among the reſt 
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lapius had made but ſmall proficiency in the Art of 
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"© of the Gentiles: In Gentilium T heologia Civili, con- 
tinentur Oracula, Reſponſa, & Cure Morborum. . Sq 
true is that Saying of Celſus, concerning Hippocrates 
. | in his Præface: Primus Diſciplinam hanc, Medicina- 
lem puta, ab Huclio Sapientiæ ſeparavit : that is, from 
magical Theology, the reputed Wiſdom of thoſe 

Times. 4 TURES Th), 
That this was the antient ſtate of Medicine in Egypt, 
and all oyer the World, is farther” apparent from the 
Hebrews, beg peremprorily nec to expel rom 
among them, all fiich as practis d the ſame; Peut. 18. 
10, 11. Thoſe who Sacrifice their Children, as the 
Phæniciaus did for a Remedy againſt the, Plague, as 
alſo Diviners, Obſervers of Times, Enchanters, Witches, 
Charmers, Conſulters of Familiar Spirits, Wizards and 
Necromancers; ſo many kinds of Magicians, who 
among other Things, undertook the Cure and Prog- 
noſtics of Diſeaſes, ſo many ſeveral ways, particu- 
larly the Charmer, v. 11. term'd by the Septuagint, 
papugrts E ra taxi One that us'd Medicines and 
eie wd Charms together: Thus was Magic ſo generally mux'd 

in Embalming. | . » 71 TH 1148) 
by the Egyptians with their Phy/ic, that the very Dead 
that were Embalm d were not free from it. This ap- 
pears from the various Ornaments of their Mummies, 
being adorn'd with painted Characters and Hierogly- 
phics, and defended by ſeveral little Idols or Averrun- 
cal Gods. Some of theſe were plac'd within the Bo- 
dies, as ſuppos'd, perhaps to preſerve them from Cor- 
ruption; and others were ſow'd to their our-ſides, 
plac'd upon their Tombs, or in their Burial-· Vaults, there 
to guard them from external Injuries, and by the 
various Shapes they repreſented, to deter Men from 
violating them; but of theſe we ſhall ſpeak more par- 
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Yet however Superſtitious and Idolatrous the anti- 
ent Egyptians were in Magical Phyſic, they were ſoon 
convinc'dof the inefficacy of ſuch Practices, therefore 
ſtudy d other Methods and Phyſical Remedies, which 
might prove more prevalent ; and altho' they did not 
immediately leave off the former, yet was it to the 
latter only their admurable ſucceſs in Phyſic was ow- 
ing. In like manner are we to believe the preſervati- 
on of dead Bodies was not effected by thoſe Charms 
or Idols, found about them, but purely perform'd by 
an extraordinary Skill in Medicine and Anatomy, and 
particularly in that exquiſite Art of Embalming. In 
this, that they might be the better inſtructed, INE more 
thoroughly knowing, they took ſuch infallible Me- 
thods, as none could hardly be ignorant of that part 
they were to perform; for they had theſe ſeveral Per- 
ſons belonging to and employ d in Embalming, cach A.- 
performing a diſtinct and ſeparate Office, wiz. a De- Entaimne. 
ſigner or Painter, a Diſſector or Anatomiſt, a Pollinctor or 
Apothecary, an Embalmer or Surgeon, and a Phyſician 
or Prieſt, which laſt was a great Philoſopher, and taught 
and inſtructed the others in theſe Ceremonies, as we 
ſhall ſhew in its proper Place. 

By this means, nor only the Art of Embalming, but 
likewiſe every branch of Phyſic, flouriſh'd and came 
to the greateſt perfection, whereas, in our Age, every 
Art grows the more imperfect as it incroaches on ano- 
ther, and the civil Wars now a Days between Phyſici- 
ans, Surgeons and Apothecaries have been the chief oc- 
caſions of reducing Phyſic to ſo low an ebb; for whilſt 
theſe have been fighting for cach others Countries, 
the Monarchy was uſurp d by Quacks and Undertakers, 
who are the only Vultures that attend ſuch Battles, in 
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do Neeb ot late little to the Purpoſe. To prevent theſe, there 


Undertakers 


Egypt, 
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order to prey immediately on the vanquiſh'd Enemy, 
Now did every one keep to his own Province, as they 
did formerly in Egypt, there would be none of theſe 
Diviſions among us, but every Art would flouriſh and 
ſtand upon its own Baſis, and yet, I aſſure you, it would 
be found more difficult to underſtand, and perform 
one Art rightly, than to acquire a ſuperficial Know- 
ledge of many Things, in other Buſineſſes, which re- 


were in Egypt no Pretenders to Phyſic in general, nor 
any Artiſts who medl'd with anothers Province, each 
keeping ſtrictly to his own, as Herodotus aſſures us in 
his Euterpe, where he tells us, ſome only profeſs d cu- 
ring Diſeaſes of the Head, others of the Ears; ſome 
were Oculiſts, others Tooth Drawers; ſome for par- 
ticular Diſeaſes in Men, and others for thoſe in Wo- 
men. In a word, there were Phyſicians for every Di- 
ſeaſe, but none pretended to more than one. The 
ſame thing was obſery'd in other Arts, for better main- 
raining of which, a Law was enacted, that if any Per- 
{on exercisd more than one Profeſſion or Trade, he 
ſhould incur the moſt grievous of Puniſhments; and 
King Amaſis alſo made a Law, That ſuch as had no 
Profiſfion or Trade at all, or did not yearly make ap- 
pear, to the Governors of the Provinces how they 
lawfully got their Livelihoods, ſhould be puniſh'd 
with Death. This Law Solon borrow'd of the Egypri- 
ans, and, carry'd to Athens, where, he had it put in 
practice: Is it not therefore a ſhame for us, who, no 
doubt, eſteem our ſelves a. much more polite People 
than thoſe Heathens were, to ſuffer a ſort of Men 
call'd Undertakers, to monopolize che ſcveral Trades of 
Glovers, Milliners; Drapers, Wax-Chandlers, Coffin-Ma- 
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hers, Herald. Painters, Surgeons, Apothecaries, and the 
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Art can never flouriſh where tis afſurd by every 4: anne 
. | \ oil 26%. 6) =, a |; ” IT | K » þ ve 
ignorant Pretender, nor be brought to any perfection, cee wey 
while practis d by illiterate Perſons. We may as well *© 


expect one, that has never ſeen a Campaign, ſhould 
underſtand Military Diſcipline; or one that has never 
been at Sea Command and Steer a Ship rightly, as 
that an Ypholſterer, a Taylor, Foyner, or the like Under- 


taker, ſhould be well skilld in the miſterious Arr of 


Embalming. Theſe ate the prefent Grievances, as well 


in Sciences as Trade, and till fuch Time as Quacks 


and Dudertalers, Hawkers, Pedlers and Interlopers, and 
all ſuch Perſons, as were not brought up in the Em- 
ploiment they profeſs; be remov'd ; we can think no 
otherwife but that Art muſt fink; Trade be ruin'd, 
and every public Office, as well at Court as in the 
Country, be ill ſerv'd: For whence came every Art 
and Science, nay all kinds of Learning, to flouriſh ſo 
mightily in Egypt? And how came it to paſs the 
Egyptians ſo much excell'd, and perform'd more won- 
dertul Works, than all the World beſide, but only 
by ſtrictly confining every Artiſt to his particular Em- 
ploiment; and puniſhing all that any ways interfer'd 
with another? But leſt we may ſcem to dwell too 
long on chis Subject, which we think alſo more con- 
venient to be difcours'd of in another part of this Book, 
we will next proceed to conſider, beſides their Phar- 
macy, the extraordinary Skill of the Egyptians in other 
Branches of Phyſic, ſuch as Anatomy, Chymiſtry, Sur- 
gery, & c. 


That the Egyptians muſt needs underſtand the na- f 
tural Oeconomy of the Body, appears in that they were dun. 
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the firſt that employ'd their Induſtry in ſearching our 
the inward Nature of Animals by Anatomy, and firſt 
open d Human Bodies to diſcover their reſpective Di- 
ſcaſes. Olaus Borrichius, Lib. de Aigypt. Sap. p. 141. 
brings many Arguments to prove their Knowledge in 
Anatomy; and among them, this out of Aulus Gellius, 
Lib. 10. c. 10. FVeteres Grecos, annulum habuiſſe in Di- 
gito ſini ſtræ Manus, qui minimo eſt proximus: Roma- 
nos quoque Homines aiunt fic plerumq; Annulis uſitatos ; 
C EE eſſe hujus rei Appion in Libris Agyptiacis hanc 


diicit; Quod inſectis apertisq; Humanis Corporibus, ut mos 


in Aigypto fuit, quas Græci Mahids apellant repertum eft 
Nervum quendam tenuiſſimum, ab. eo uno Digito, de quo 
diximus, ad Cor Hominis pergere ac pervenire : Propterea 
non inſcitum. viſum eſſe, eum potiſſimum Digitum tali 
Honore decorandum, qui continens & quaſi. connexus eſſe 


In principatu Cordis videretur. T hat the antient Greeks 


wore a. Ring on that Finger of the left Hand, which is 
next to the little one: And. it is likewiſe ſaid of the Ro- 
mans, that they for the moſt part wore their Rings in the 
ſame manner; of which. Appion, in his Egyptian 7 rea- 
tiſes, gives this Reaſon; That the Egyptians in Diſſect. 
ing, and opening Human. Bodies, which was a Cuſtom a- 
mong them, call d by the Greeks Anatomy, found a cer- 
tain ſlender Nerve, deriv d from their Finger above- men- 
tion d, which crept. along till it inſerted. it. ſelf into the 
Heart; mherefore they thought convenient that Finger 
ſhould chiefly be adorn'd with. ſuch Honour. Macrobius, 
as quoted by Polydor Virgil, de Rerum Inventione, p. 140. 


affirms likewiſe, Quod ille Digitus annulo ornatur, qua 


ab. eo Nervus quidam ad Cor pertinet. Alſo in Satur- 
nus, Lib. 7. c. 13. Diſarius, in conſulting the Egyptian 
Books. of. Anatomy, | ſays, he found the ſame. r 2 

| S. 
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adds, that for this Reaſon the Egyptian Prieſts anoint- 


ed that Finger with ſweet, Odours; which Doctrine 


however, Conringius lays, deſerves rather to be laugh d 
at than confuted; nevertheleſs, Borrichius thinks there 
may perhaps be a more fecret conſent between that 
Finger and the Heart, than young Anatomiſts are aware 
of, therefore endeavours to prove the ſame, p. 143. 
However, ſays he, we need not wonder if the Egypii- 
ans were ſometimes in the dark, when at this Day the 
Anatomy of the Greeks is ſo empty; and ſurely twas as 


eaſie a matter for the Greeks to have added ſomething. 


more ſolid, to the Egyptian Anatomy, as for us Mo- 
derns to have ſo much improv'd it after them. But 
nothing was invented and perfected at the ſame Time, 
therefore we mult not imagine the Anatomy of the 
Egyptians to have been ſo compleat as ours is now. 
Yet he that ſhall think the wiſe Egyprians could be fo 
abſurd as to believe the Heart Annually increas'd the 
weight of two Drams, for the ſpace of Fifty Years, 
and afterwards gradually decreas'd for Fifty more, 
muſt needs be guilty of too great credulity, ſince none 
can doubt but that Perſons of all Ages were open'd by 


them, in order to Embalming, and therefore ſuch like 


Follies muſt of neceſſity have been refuted by ocular 
Inſpection and Demonſtration. That which Conrin- 


gius chiefly builds upon, is, that all the Anatomy of the 
Egyptians was only inſtituted for the uſe of Embalming; 


yet, which is likewiſe confuted by Pliny, Lib. 19. c. 5. 
where ſpeaking of the Phthiriaſis, he ſays, The Cure 


thereof was found out in Egypt, Kings being accu- 
ſtom'd. to Diſſect dead Bodies, for that purpoſe: The 
words are plain, In Ægypto Regibus Corpora mortuorum - 
ad. ſcrutandos Morbos inſectantibus. This I look upon 
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to be the chief intent of their Anaromy, and not the 
uſe of Embalming, fince, if we may believe Druaorus Sicu- 
luci thoſe who were the Diſ/eFors very probably under- 
ſtcod no more than what they were directed to per. 
6 form by the Prieſt and Scribe. The fame Author af. 
| ſures us it was even a very unthankful Office toiperforem 
that; for no ſooner bad they finiſh'd their Inciſion, 
but they were forc'd to run away, the By:ſtanders 
_ commonly flingirig Stones! at them, as abhor- 
ing to ſee them exercife ſuch ferming Cruelty on 
— Friend or Relation. Tet this docs not difprove 
their Skill or Practice of Anatomy for other Pur — 
ſince, beſides the foregoing Arguments; we are aſſur d 
and il · they were well acquainted with OHiolugy; for Galen, 
Lib. t. De admin. Anatom. adviſing as well ocular In- 
ſpection as reading good Authors, ſays; It is beſt to be 
* at Alexandria, where Phyſicians, expoſe to the ſight 
of their Auditors, the Diſcipline of the Bones. On the 
_ contrary, tho the Egyptian Embalmers did not rightly 
underſtand Anatomy, yet is that Art nevertheleſs very 
requiſite to be known, by thoſe who would be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the more exquiſite Methods 
of the Moderns; for hereby they may be inſtructed 
ho to keep the Muſcles, make'Skeletons, and prepare 
Schemes of he Nerves, Arteries and Veins, as likewiſe 
co preſerve the Brain, Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, Drerus, 
pat other curious Preparations, which ſerve inſtead of 
Books or Pictures for the Inſtruction of young Pupils, 
and refreſhing the Memories of more experienc'd Pra- 
Eticers. In a word, I may juſtly ſay, to Anatomy are 
owing thoſe rare Inventions of Steno, Smammerdam, 


Ruyſb, Blanchard, Bilſius and others, for their n new Me- 
thods of Embalming. ; 


As 
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As Chymiftry is faid to have had its Riſe in Egypt, ſo che, 
is it allo generally fu pos'd to have been invented by Hm. | 
Hermes.” Sur that 15 Art Was ſomewhat differ | 
from what we at this Day underſtand by that Deno- 
mination, appears from the Etymology of the Word, 

1 the Greeks call, Vueia, n 1 a N 2 xf95 5 , 

plz, i. e. Fuſio Metallorum; N artic. Arab, Al, The 4: of 
Alc chlmy, Chymiſtry ; or, The Art of melting and coun- 4 fer. 
terfeiting Metals. Suidas likewiſe calls Chymiſtry, The 
prepatation or making of Gold and Silver. This was 

the ttue P- ofophers Stone which fo cnrich'd that King- 

dom, and broug ht all their Arts to a mighty Perkecki. 

on; and in queſt of which, ſo many Perſons of all 
Nations have ſince fruitleſly conſum'd both their Lives 

and Fortunes.” Whereas, on the contrary, by this 

Art the Wealth of the Egyptians was increas d to that 
immenſe degree, that they ſtudy d means how to ex- 

pend what they had heap d up. On this occaſion. 
Pliny, Lib. 36. c. 12. thus writes: Dicuntur, ſays he, 

ater G P 2 in eondem pto, Regum Pecuniæ 

oftioſa & flulta Oftentatio. But beſides their Pyramids, 

their Obeliſques, Coloſſus s, Monuments, Penſile Gardens 

and Cities, their Labyrinth, Lake Maris, and the like 
ſtupendious Works, which colt ſo many Millions of . 
Talents are ſufficient Arguments of their Skill in A4. 

chymy, whence they receiv'd ſo vaſt a ſupply of Riches. 

Tis recorded of Prolomy Philadelphus, he ſpent at one. 
pompous Show at Alexandria, and. that cven when 

Egypt was declining, 2239 Talents, as Athenezs rec- 

kons up, Deipn. Lib. 5. c. 8. Not to mention their Sta- 

tues and Temples of entire Gold, or the Cedar Ship, 

built by Seſoſtris, which was 280 Cubits in length, the 
outfit coverd with Gold, and the. inſide 255 Silver, 
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wt as Diodorus aſſerts. We have a ſufficient remarkable in- 
| ſtance of their great Riches in the Tomb of Oſyman- 
duas, deſcribd by the fame Author, about which there 
was a Circle of Gold 365 Cubits in compaſs, and one 
Cubit thick, which Circle was afterwards carry'd away 
by Cambyſes, the Perſian Monarch, when he conquer'd 
Eg ypt ; beſides which, as Marcellinus, Lib. 6, reports, 
he took out of Thebes 3oo Talens of Gold, and at 
leaſt 2300 of Silver. Now, ſince no Authors menti- 
on any Gold Mines in the Time of Ofiris or Hermes, 
whence can we imagine they ſhould acquire ſuch ex- 
ceeding great Wealth, but from the Chymic Art of 
tranſmuting Metals? Beſides the Foyptian Mines, which 
perhaps were afterwards diſcover d, could yeild but 
little Profit, becauſe of the vaſt Expence and Labour 
they muſt be at in Digging them. What farther ſeems 
to confirm their Knowledge in this miſterious Art, is 
that, as Szidas reports, the Emperor Diocleſian upon 
his taking Alexandria, ſearch'd with the utmoſt dili- 
gence for all theſe Chymical Books, written by the An- 
cients, and burn'd what he found, both to prevent 
the Egyptians growing thereby Rich and Rebelling a- 
gainſt him. It was nevertheleſs thought, the Art of 
making Gold remain'd for ſome Time, among the 
Egyptians of the firſt Rank, at Colchis, and that by 
Jaſon Golden Fleece, was meant a Book of Chymiſtry 
written on Sheep-skin. or Vellum, which he ferch'd 
from thence. However, at laſt this Art was loſt, and 
How the E Perhaps for theſe following Reaſons: Firſt, Becauſe the 
ee arts Egyptian Prieſts, who were Maſters of all Sciences, 
„ Cconceal[l'd their Chymiſtry as much as might be, leſt 
others, cxcited by their Happineſs, might envy their 
Treaſure, and conſequently haſten their Ruin. Secondly, 
5 5 Becauſe 
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Becauſe: theſe Prieſts were ſo obſtinate and reſolute; 
they would rather chuſe to ſuffer the greateſt Tortures 
than diſcover their Art. Thirdly, In that their Chymi- 
cal Books, &c. being written in ſecret Characters, and 
conſequently underſtood by few, were laid up in Sub- 
terrancan Vaults, or private Receſſes of their Tem- 
ples, for fear of the Incurſions of their Enemies, thro” 
which means ſome never came to light. And, Laſil/, 
by reaſon of the. boſtile Invaſions of the Perſians, 
Ethiopians, Romans and others, who ranſack'd the Tem- 
ples of Memphis, Thebes and Alexandria, where theſc 
ſecret Arts were kept, burnt that famous Library of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, which contain'd about 700000 
Volumes, and deitroy'd in like manner the Serapion. 
All this conſider d, we need not wonder if this, as 
well as their Art of Embalming, be loſt. But tis far- 
ther to be noted, as their Chymiſtry was very profitable 
to them in making Gold and Silver, ſo in teaching 
them how to give beautiful Tinctures to Stones and _ The 4r: of 
Glaſs, as alſo Enamel, make Paſtes, and the like, was ine nating 
equally curious and delightful. They were wont — 
to make Drinking - Glaſſcs, call d“ Allaſſontes, which 
would change colour like a Pidgeons Neck; one of 
which, as Vopiſcus relates, being preſented by an Alex- 
andrian Prieſt to the Emperor Adrian, was eſteem'd by 
him as a great Gift and rare Invention. They could 
likewiſe tinge the Lapis Obſidianus and Janos, with 
various beautiful Colours, as Pliny, Lib. 36. c. 26. and 
Lib. 37. c. 9. relates. Alſo Seneca Epiſt. XC. tells us 
Democritus, by being well acquainted with the Egypri- 
ans, diſcover'd how to ſoften Ivory, and by boiling a 
Stone, learn'd how to convert it into an Emerald; for 

E 55 B b thoſc 
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thoſe People are ſaid to have made Gems fo artificial- 
ly, they imitated the natural both in luſtre and hard- 
neſs. Moreover, Appion Pliſtonices writes, there was 
to be ſeen in the Labyrinth of Egypt a Coloſſus of Se- 
rapis Cubits high of an entire Emerald, which ſurely 
muſt have proceeded from a Chymical Operation, 
ſince neither of the Indies have hitherto been able to 
produce the like Rarity, By all this tis plain the an- 
tient Egyptians knew the more ſecret and profitable 
part of Chymiſtry, but whether that relating to Phyſic 
was practis d by them, in the ſame manner as with us, 
is a Matter of ſome concern in Embalming, but, by 
reaſon of the ſcarcity of their Monuments or Books, 
not ſo caſie to determine. Yet. that they were not 
wholly ignorant thereof, appears by their A's uſtum, 
Arugo, Alumen uſtum, Diphryges, Miſy, Sory, Mitre, Sal: 
Armoniac, Salts latent in Aſhes, Calcinations, and the 
like Operations which require the help of Fire; as al- 


The 4: ot ſo in that they were acquainted with the Art of Diſtil. 


cining, &c. 


Chymic al Mes 
dicinzs uſeſul 


ling, whereby Bodies were made Incorporeal, rarify'd 
into Fumes, and afterwards kept from evaporating by 
help of Alembics, Matraſſes and Retorts well luted to 
their Heads and Receivers. Theſe Veſſels were made 
of Glaſs, and ſome of them with their Figures have 
been deſcrib d by Zoſimus, an antient Chymiſt of Pano- 
polis, in his Book me} ogyaray ue from whence 0- 
laus Borrichius had his Plate in his Book De Hermetis #- 
gyptiorum ſapientia, p. 156. Now certainly, after all 
has been faid, no Body will pretend to diſpute the uſe 
of Chymical Preparations in Embalming, who has heard 


in Enbalmirg. of the wonder i Effects of the Spiritus S olomonis, the 


Spiritus univerſalis Clauderi, the Spiritus Matricalis 
Blancardi, the Sal enixum Paracelſi, Sal mirabile Glau- 
beri 
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beri, Succinum liquidum Kerkringij, the Arcanum Bilſij, 
and other Chymical Spirits, Tinctures and Balſams, 
too many to be enumerated here, therefore I intend to 
deſcribe them at large in my Pharmacopeia. 

Surgery, which was another branch of their Phyſic, cnfeg tn 
was, as Sanchuniathon aſſerts, invented by Aiſculapius impror' in 
the Egyptian, firſt of that Name, Son of Jupiter, and ©” 
Brother of Mercury, who reign'd at Memphis accord- 
ing to the report of Clemens Alexandrinus. After his 
Name ſeveral others were ſo call'd, who, in ſucceed- 
ing Ages, contriv'd any new Methods of dreſſing or 
binding up Wounds, or added any thing elſe which 
was Curious to Surgery. This Art increas'd much in 
Egypt, as Celſus Lib. 7. Pref. witneſſes ; and Philoxe- 
nus, a very good Author, compos'd many Books 
thereof. Egypt alſo was the chiet place famous for 
Surgery, inſomuch that Cyrus King of the Perſians, 
when he found no Remedy for a Diſeaſe in his Eyes, 
among his own Phyſicians and Surgeons, friendly be- 
ſought Amaſis King of Egypt, that he would ſend him 
an Oculiſt, whom he accordingly receiv'd with deſir' d 
Succeſs, as Herodotus in his Thalia acquaints us. Like- 
wiſe both the Greeks and Romans, in cafe of neceſſity, 
requir'd and receiv d the like Benefit from the Egypti- 
ans; but that their Surgery was ſo complete as ours is 
now, none will allow, nevertheleſs, this muſt be grant- 
ed, that they had ſome Medicaments which we ſtand 
in need of; for Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. c. 158. and Pliny, 
Lib. 36. c. 7. make mention of the Lapis Memphitis, 
which being powder'd and mix'd with Vinegar, they 
us'd ro anoint any part with which they intended to 
Burn or Cut, and it ſo ſtupify'd it without any danger, 
that the Patient underwent the Operation almoſt with- 
out any Pain. Bb 2 Sur- 
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How uſeful Surgery therefore being of that antiquity, and fo 
well known by the Egyprians, twill be expected I 
ſhould apply it to our Subject of Embalming : Where- 
fore, as was before mention'd, p. 177. there being ſe- 
veral Perſons employ'd to Embalm a Corps, as they 
were directed by the Phyſician, ſo one of thoſe, to wit 
the Embalmer, we take to be properly a Surgeon, inaſ- 
much as by underſtanding the nature of Fermentation 
and Putrifaction, both of the Juices and Blood, as al- 
ſo how to cure Mortifications in the Living, he might 
thereby be better enabl'd to prevent the like Qualities 
in the Dead. This he is likewiſe more capable of, by 
being well acquainted with Galenical and Chymical 
Medicines, and- Anatomical Preparations and Experi- 
ments; in which Matters, ſeeing Phyſicians are gene- 
rally moſt knowing, Santorellus thought it their Pro- 
perty, and conſequently wrote a Book on thus Subject, 
entitF'd, Poſt Praxis Medica, which ſhews what a Phy- 
ſician has to do after his Patient is dead, viz. To pre- 
{ſcribe proper Remedies for Embalming him, as the 
Egyptian Prieſts or Phyſicians were wont to direct their 
Operators to do!” So that tis plain, the true Office 
of the Phyſician was to preſcribe, the Apothecaries to 
compound Medicines, anoint the Body, &c. and the 
il reaches Surgeons to Embalm and roul it up; an Art which ſcarce 
bal, any of our Moderns can egen, and perhaps I may 
have been the firſt that has imitated it, as Mr. Zalman, 
one of our Maſters of Anatomy, can witneſs I per- 
form'd on the Body of Sir Robert Feſſrys, whom we 
E of i: i 9108 1 31 it 447 | 
ven He therefore whom the Egyptians call'd the Em- 
Seelen., balmer, was ſtrictly ſpeaking the Surgeon, for as much 
as the curing the Corps was to be pertorm'd by a = 
nua 
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mal Operation, and local application of Medicines, 


a Thing which requir'd much care, skill and dexterity, 


and which, a Perſon that is not as well acquainted with 
this, as Balſamic Medicines, can never perform as he 
ought, or be able to invent any new Method; where- 
as Frederic Ruyſch, a good Phyſician, a great Anatomiſt 
and Reader of Surgery at Amſterdam, was well skill'd in 
this Art of Embalming, as his ſcveral Preparations of the 
Veins, Arteries, Yterus, &c. teſtifie, all which, Doctor 
Brown, Preſident of the College of Phyſicians London, 
affirms he ſaw moſt accurately done at Rayſch's Houſe 
at Amſterdam, and which he particularly mentions in 
his Book of Travels, iz, The Lymphatic Veſſels fo 


preſerv d, that their Valves were very perſpicuous, 


and the very minute Veſſels of an excarn'd Liver clcar 
and ſhining. He likewiſe ſays, he ſaw the Muſcles of 
Children diſſected and kept free from Corruption; as 
alſo an entire Body preſery'd, and the Face of one 
without the leaſt ſpot, change of colour, or alteration 
of the Lineaments, from what might be expected at- 
ter Death, and yet Rayſch had kept them Two Years, 
and hop'd ſo to continue them. 

We have inſiſted the longer on Phyſic and its parti- 
cular Branches, ſuch as Anatomy, Chymiſtry, Surgery, &c. 
in as much as they not only teach how to prevent and 
cure Diſeaſes, but likewiſe to Embalm dead Bodies. 
Yet ſeeing the Egyptians were famous in other Arts 
and Sciences, ſuch as Painting, Carving, Architecture, 
Aſtronomy, Geometry and the Mathematics, ſome of which 
conduc'd very much to their Embalmings, and others 

to the erecting and compleating their Pyramids and 


Monuments; it may not be impertinent to enquire in- 


to thoſe Arts, by which Egypt grew into ſuch repute, 


that 
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that it was generally eſteem'd, in reſpect to its Magni- 

20d Aller of Magazine or Store-Houſe of the World z and to its Anti- 
all Arts and quity, The Origin, or Mother of all Arts and Sciences. 
Ins Digreſſion I hope will be the more pardonable, 

in that it will be ſome what diverting to the Lovers of 

Art, and alſo help to give a true Notion of the ſeveral 
Ceremonies and great Expences us d about their Em- 

£-1ias balni d Bodies. We will firſt therefore begin with their 
weit artig. Antiquity, for from thence we may expect the firſt Pro- 
greſs or Invention, tho perhaps not the Perfection of 

Arts; in which point the Egyptians would make us be- 

lieve, the firſt Men were form'd in their Country, 

and give ſo great a number of their Kings, and fo 

long a duration of their Reigns, as to deduce their 

Origin ſome Thouſands of Years before the Creation 

of the World; aſſerting alſo that they were govern'd 

by the Gods about 25000 Years, before their Kingdom 

fell into the Hands of Men: But however queſtiona- 

ble this Tradition may be, yet is it not to be doubted 

but the Egyptians were of very great Antiquity, and 
perhaps the antienteſt People of the World, from 

whom Laws, Arts, Sciences and Ceremonies were firſt 

Their inen. deriv d to other Countries. Now the Inventions com- 
monly attributed to them are, Geometry, Arithmetic, 
Muſic, Aſtrology, Phyſic, Necromancy or Sorcery, Carving, 
Painting, Enameling, Fluxing of Metals and Stones, 
curious Works in Glaſs, and making of fine Linnen, 
Mathematical Machines and Automata, Pneumatic and 
Hydraulic Engines, and various other Mechanical Cu- 
rioſities; in a word, all kinds of Learning and Ingenui- 
ty, but more particularly they were the firſt Inventors 
of the At ofEmbalming. Some of theſe we have al- 


ready 
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ready mention d, therefore ſhall only fpeak of thoſe 
not hitherto treated of. Hrſt then, The Thebans boaſt 
they were the moſt antient Philoſophers and Aſtrolo- 
gers, as having found out the firſt Rules for the Im- 


provement of thoſe Sciences, fince they moſt accu- 
rately obſerv'd the Courſes of the Sun, Moon and Stars, 


their Eclipſes, Conſtellations, Riſings, Aſpects and In- 


fluences, dividing thereby their Years into Months, 
and grounding their Divinations on their hidden 
Properties; yet did they ſo manage their Prognoſtica- 
tions, that they could certainly foretel every particu- 
lar Event. Pak 

In the Mathematics and Mechanical Powers the Egy- 
ptians were particularly famous, for they had Engines 
whereby they could raife their Gbeliſques, and hoiſt up 
vaſt Stones to ſo incredible and prodigious a height 
as their Pyramids are. They alſo devis'd other won- 
derful Machines for divers purpoſes, as ſome for drein- 
ing Marſhes, others for watering Gardens, of which 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, In the penſile Garden of Semi- 
amis there was an Engine, that, thro' certain Con- 
duits or Conveyances from the Platform of the Gar- 
den, drew a great quantity of Water out of the River, 
yet no Body was the wiſer or knew how it was done. 
A third ſort of Machines they had for deſtroying and 
confounding their Enemy, with which laſt they had 
once almoſt reduc'd Julius Cæſar to extream deſpair, 


when he inveſted Alexandria with his whole Army; for 


as Aulus Hirtius, Writer of that War, relates, Ganymedes 
with W heels and other Machines of great force, pump'd 
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the Water out of the Sea, and threw it from high Pla- 


ces, with that great force and violence on Cæſar's Men, 


that they thought of raiſing the Scige. . He farther * 
That 
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That by thoſe means he alſo made all their Water ſo ſalt 
they could not drink it. But beſides theſe they had a 
fort of Water-Works for pleaſure, as their Organa 
Hydraulica or Water-Organs, and others for meaſurin 
Time, as the Clepſydra or Water-Hour-Glaſs. [They 
had likewiſe other Machines which moy'd with the 


Air or Wind, and ſome Automata that went by in- 


viſible Springs; for, as Cælius Rhodiginus relates, the 
Egyptians made ſome Statues of their Gods both to 
walk of themſelves, and alſo to utter certain Words 
articulately. As to their Motion, that may be aſcrib'd 
to ſome Wheels and Springs within, and their Voice 


or Speech, to ſome Air forc'd up thro Pipes plac'd in 


their Heads, and Mouths. Fircher in Tom. 2. Oed. 
Agyptiac. gives many. Examples of Pneumatical En- 
gines, among the Egyptians, in their Temples. Yet 
is there none ſo remarkable as the Statue of Memnon, 
which was made by the Theban Prieſts with that Art 
and Contrivance, that in the Morning, on the riſing of 


the Sun, and the ſtriking of its Beams upon it, it utter'd 


a kind of Muſic. This was ſo famous a piece of 
Work, that Men travell'd from far to ſee it. Lucian 
the Sophiſler went to view that Miracle, as he terms 
it, and as he tells us in his Philopſeudes. The ſame 
did the Emperor Severus, as Spartianus informs us, 
and Germanicus, as Tacitus, and Strabo, that judicious 
Gecgrapher, went to ſee it; the like did Apollonius Ha- 
nus, as Philoſtratus writes, which Matter need not 
ſeem fabulous, ſays Naralis Comes, to any that ſhall 


underſtand the Power of Art and Human Wit, nor 


how expert the 7 heban Prieſts were in all Mathematical 
Sciences. But I need ſay no more in particular of 
their Art of Building, Carving or Painting, ſince 


thoſe 
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thoſe will appear much more conſpicuous by a Relati- 
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on of ſuch ſtupendious and beautiful Works as were , Their, won 


derful Works 


the City of Thebes, together with its ſtately Sepulchres, in arcvireawe 


Obelisks and Temples, all built by them. The Sepul- 


chre of King Oſymandua, the Cities of Memphis, Cairo, 
Babylon and Alexandria, the Tower of Pharos, the long 
Wall built by Seſoſtris, the Labyrinth, their Pyramids, 
Obelisks,” Columns, Coloſſus s, Statues, Sphinx's, Mont- 
ments, Subterranean Vaults and Lamps, and other like 
admirable Works, teſtifie their extraordinary Skill and 

Ingenuity in all kinds of Arts to be ſuch, as neither 
the Greeks, Romans, nor any other Nation were at- 
terwards capable of. But that you may not, Sir, 
be put off with a bare enumeration of them, I will 
give ſuch a particular account of them, as will, I 
darc ſay, not only ſurpriſe and divert the Reader, but 
alſo lead him into every minute Circumſtance of their 
Embalming. 

Firſt then of Thebes, a very rich and glorious City, 
once the Regal Metropolis of all Egypt, and built by 
Buſyr is, who reſided in it. It was call'd by the Egy- 
ptians Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun, and by Strabo, 
Dioſpolis, or Jupiter's City, by reaſon he was there 
worſhipp'd. It was in circuit about 140 Furlongs, or 
17 Miles and an half, and was adorn'd with ſo many 
ſtately Monuments both of Gold, Silver and Ivory, 
ſuch multitudes of Colofſus's and Obelisks, cut out 
of entire Stone, ſuch exceeding ſplendid Temples, Pa- 
laces and Tombs of the old Egyptian Pharaohs, and 
other ſuch like Ornaments and ſtupendious Rarities, 
that it was not only look'd upon to be the moſt beau- 
tiful and ſtately City of Egypt, but of all others in the 
World; for it is recorded, that 1 only King Rp 
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but all his Succeſſors alſo from Time to Time beautify'd 
and adornd. it, and 'tis certain it had in it 20000 
Chariots of War, and that there were 100 Stables all 
along the River, from Memphis to Thebes, towards 
Libya, each of which was capable of containing 200 
Horſes. Pomponius Mela ſays, T hebes was ſo exceeding 
Populous, it could draw out of every Gate 10000 ar- 
med Men, and that the Greek Word Hecatompolis,which 
as ſome think ſignifies an hundred Gates, according 
to which, Thebes was fo call'd by Homer, is not to be 
underſtood literally, but rather to be explain'd to re- 
late to an hundred Palaces, in which ſo many Princes 
had their Reſidence. Pliny, Lib. 36. c. 14. will have 
the whole City to have ſtood upon Arches, ſo made 
on purpoſe, that the Egyptian Kings might march 
their Armies this way and that way under the Houſes, 
without being diſcover' d. In this City were alſo four 
Temples, very wonderful for their beauty and large- 
neſs, of which, the moſt antient was 13 Furlongs, or 
above a Mile and half in circuit, and 45 Cubits high, 
and had a Wall 24 Foot thick. The Ornaments of this 
Temple were ſuitably magnificent both for Coſt and 
Workmanſhip, and the Fabric continu'd 'till Diodorus 
Siculus's Time, but the Silver, Gold, and other Orna- 
ments of Ivory and precious Stones, were carry'd away 
by the Perſians at ſuch Time as Cambyſes burn'd the 
Temples of Egypt. Here, ſays Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 
1. cap. 4. were the wonderful Sepulchres of the an- 
tient Kings of Egypt, which for State and Grandeur 
* far exceeded all that Poſterity could attain to even 
to this Day. The Egyptian Prieſts fay, That in their 
* Sacred Records there were regiſter d 47 of theſe Se- 
pulchres, yet which is not only reported by the 
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a Egyptians, but by many of the Grecians likewiſe, 
* who travel'd to Thebes in the Time of Prolemeus 

* Lagus, and wrote Hiſtories of Egypt. Among theſe, 

* one was Hecatæus, who agrees with what Diodorus 
relates, viz. That when he was there, which was in 

the 180th Olympiad, there remain'd only 17 of theſe 

* Sepulchres. Of the firſt of theſe, that of King 0fy- ofen 
* mandua was 10 Furlongs in compaſs, and at the en- 
trance, they ſay, there was a Portico of vari-colour'd 
Marble, 45 Cubits in height and 200 Feet long. 

* Thence going forward, you came into a four ſquare 

* Stone-Gallery, every Square being 400 Feet, ſup- 

* ported by Beaſts inſtead of Pillars, each of which 

* was of an entire Stone, 16 Cubits high, and Cary'd 

* after the antique manner. The Roof was alſo en- 

* tirely of Stone, each Stone being 8 Cubits broad, 

* with an azure Sky all beſpangl'd with Stars. Paſ- 


{ing out of this, you enter'd another Portico like 
the former, but more curiouſly carv'd; and adorn'd 
with greater variety. At the entrance ſtood 3 Sta- 
tues, each of one entire Stone, being the Work- 
manſhip of Memnon of Scienitas. One of theſe was 
ſitting, whoſe Foot meaſur d 7 Cubits, and in the 
whole magnitude, exceeded all other Statues in Egypt. 
The other two were much leſs, reaching but to the 
Knee, the one ſtanding on the right Hand, and the 
other on the left, being the Mother and Daughter. 
This Piece is not only commendable for its great- 
neſs, but likewiſe admirable for its Workmanſhp, 
and the excellency of the Stone, that in ſo great a 
Work there was not to be diſcern d the leaſt flaw 
or blemiſh. Upon the Tomb there was this In- 
* ſcription : | 8 
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II am Oſymandua, King of Kings; if any would 
nom how Great I am, and where I lye, let him excel 
* me in any of my Works. — 


Fliere was like wife at the ſecond Gate another Statue: 
of the Mother by her ſelf, of one Stone, 20 Cubits 
high; upon her Head were plac d Three Crowns, to 
* denote ſhe was both Daughter, Wife and Mother 
of a King. Near this Portico, they ſay, there was 
another Gallery, more remarkable than the former, 
in which were various Sculptures repreſenting his 
Wars with the Bactrians, who had revolted from 
* him, againſt whom, tis ſaid, he march d with 400000 
Foot and 20000 Horſe, which Army he divided in- 
to four Bodies, and appointed his Sons Generals of 
the wobl... | 
In the firſt Wall might be feen the King aſſault- 
ing a Bulwark environ d with the River, and fight- 
ing at the head of his Men, againſt ſome that made 
up againſt him, aſſiſted by a Lion in a terrible po- 
ſture; which ſome affirm muſt be underſtood to be 
* areal Lion that the King bred up tame, went along 
with him in all his Wars, and by his great ſtrength 
* ever put the Enemy to flight. Others make this 
* Conſtruction, that the King being a Prince of extra- 
ordinary Courage and Strength, he was willing to 
* kt forth his own Praiſes and bravery of Spirit, by 
the repreſentation. of a Lion. In the ſecond Wall 
vere carvd the Captives dragg'd after the King, re- 
+ preſented. without Hands and Privy Members, to 
ſignifie that they were effeminate Spirits, and had 
no Hands when they came to fight. The third Wall 
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repreſented all ſorts of Sculptures and curious Ima- 


ges, in which were ſet forth the King's Sacrificing 
of Oxen, and his Triumphs in that War. In the 
middle of the Peryſtilion or Portico, open to the Air 


at top, was rear'd an Altar of poliſh'd Marble, being 


of excellent Workmanſhip, and equally to be ad- 
mir'd for its Magnitude. In the laſt Wall were two 


\ Statues, cach of entire Stone, 27 Cubits high, near 
open d out of the Portico into 
a ſtatcly Room, ſupported by Pillars, like a Theatre 


for Muſic. Every fide of the Theatre was 200 Feet 


* ſquare. Here were many Statues of Wood, repre- 
ſenting Pleaders and. Spectators looking upon the 
Judges. Thoſe which were carv'd- on one of the 
Walls were 30 in number, and in the middle fat the 


Chief Juſtice, with the Image of Truth hanging 


about: his Neck, his Eyes clos'd, and many Books 


lying before him. This ſignify d that a Judge ought 
not to take any Bribes, but only to regard the 
Truth: and Merits of the Cauſe. Next adjoyning 
was a Gallery full of diverſe Apartments, in which 
were all ſorts of delicate Meats ready ſerv'd up. 
Near this was repreſented the King himſelf, curiouſ- 
ly carv'd and painted in glorious Colours, offering 
as much Gold and Silver to the Gods as he ycarly 
receiv'd out of his Mines. The Sum was there in- 
{crib'd: (according to the rate of Silver) to amount 
unto 32. Millions of * Minas, which is about 100 
Millions of Pounds Sterling. Next was the Sacred 
Library, on which were inſcrib'd theſe words, The 
Cure of the Mind. Adjoyning to this were the Ima- 


ges of all the Gods in Egypt, to every one of which 


* the 


Every Mina is about 3h. 2 5. 6d: 
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* the King was making Offerings, peculiarly belong- 

ing to each of them, that Oſiris and all his Aſſociates, 
who were plac'd at his Feet, might underſtand his 
Picty towards the Gods, and his Rightcouſneſs to- 
wards Men. Next to the Library was a ftately 
Room, wherein were 20 Beds to ſet upon, richly 
adorn'd, in which were the Images of Jupiter and 
Juno together with the Kings, and here it's ſuppos d 
the King's Body lay interr'd. Round the Room are 
many Apartments, wherein are to be ſeen all the 
Beaſts that are accounted Sacred in Egypt, very cu- 
riouſly painted. Thence you aſcend to the top of 
the Monument or Sepulchre, which having mount- 
ed, there appears a Border of Gold round the Tomb 
of 365 Cubits in compaſs, and one in thickneſs; 
within the divifion of every Cubit were the ſeveral 
Days of the Year ingaven;with the natural Riſings and 
Settings of the Stars, and their Significations, accord- 
ing to the Obſervations of the Egyptian Aſtrologers. 
In this manner they deſcribe the Sepulchre of King 
* Oſymandua, which ſeems far to exceed all others both 
for Magnificence and curioſity of Workmanſhip. 
Now he who ſhall ſeriouſly conſider this, as alſo ſeve- 
ral other Paſſages in Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus of 
the ſtupendious Works of the Egyptians, ſays Greaves 
in his Pyramidographia, p. g. muſt necds acknowledge, 
that for Magnificence, if not for Art, they far excced- 
ed the Grecians and Romans, even when their Empires 
were at the higheſt pitch and maſt flouriſhing : Where- 
fore thoſe Admiranda Roma, collected by Juſtus Lipſi- 
us, are hardly admirable, if compar'd with ſome of 
theſe. Ar this Day there 1s ſcarce any great Column 
or Obelisk remaining in Rome worthy of Note, boa 
' 2 
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has not antiencly been brought hither out of Egypt. 

Thebes ſunk and fell to decay, upon removing the 
Court to Memphis, a great and eminent City, built 
by Dehoreus, as Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1. relates, but 
Sandys fays twas built by Ogdoo, and call'd Memphis 
after the Name of his Daughter, compreſs d, as they 
feign, by Nilzs in the likeneſs of a Bull. Hereupon 
this became the Regal City, .and Strength and Glory 


of all Egypt, being exceeding Populous, and adorn'd 


with a world of Antiquities. It was particularly fa- 
mous for the Temple of Apis, the Subterranean Vaults 
or Burying-Places, and the Pyramids or ſtately Sepul- 
chres-of the Kings, erected within a few Miles of it. 
The God moſt eſteem'd by the Egyptians, and a- 


199 


Memphis. | 


dor d at Memphis, was Apis, a coal-black Ox, with a The God 4zi.. 


white Mark on his Forchead,. the figure of an Eagle 


on his Back; and having Hair on his Tail of two kinds. 


When this God happen d to die, none valu'd their Hair, 


tho”, as Lucian ſays, they had as good as Niſus, but 


ſhav d it all off in token of their Grief. Alſo Diodorus Si- 
culus, Lib. 1. cap. 6. ſays, They were then as much con- 
cern'd, as at the Death of their own Children, and 
laid out in the Burial of this God, as much, if not: 


more than all their Goods were worth; for when Apis 
thro old Age dy'd at Memphis, in the Reign of Prolo- 
meus Lagus, his Keeper not only ſpent all the Provi- 
ſion he had heap'd up, in burying him, but alſo bor- 
row'd of Ptolomy 50 Talents of Silver for the fame 
purpoſe. Nay even in our Time, ſays the fame Au- 


thor, ſome. of the Keepers of theſe Sacred Creatures, 
have laviſh'd away no leſs than 100 Talents, in main- 


taining them whulſt alive. After the pompous: Func-- 
ral of Apis was over, thoſe Prieſts that had the charge 


of: 
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of the Matter, ſought out another Calf, which they ſub. : 
ſtituted in its ſtead; with the fame Marks as the form- 
er; and this paſs d for a great Miracle among them, 
but certainly it was not difficult for evil Spirits, who 
might take pleaſure in deceiving theſe People, to repre- 
ſent to a Cow, when ſhe went to Bull, an Ox with 
thoſe Marks, as Jacob made the Goats and Sheep of the 
ſame colours, by placing ſpeckI'd, Rods before the 
Eyes of the Dams at the Time of their Coition. Thus, 
having found an Ox to their Mind, an end was im- 
mediately put to all further Mourning and Lamenta- 
tion, and the young God was led by the Prieſts thro 
the City of Nilopolis, ted 40 Days, and afterwards put 
into a Barge, in a golden Cabbin, tranſported to Mem- 
phis, and plac'd in Vulcan's Grove. For the Adoration 
of this Ox, they give this Reaſon, viz, That the Soul 
of Oſiris paſs d into the Ox Apis, and conſequently in- 
to all the reſt that were ſucceſſively ſubſtituted in his 
Sepulchre of ſtead : But ſome ſay, the Members of Ofiris, kill'd by 
, Typhon, werethrown by Iſis into an Ox made of Wood, 
and cover'd with Ox-Hides (from whence the City of 
Buſiris took its Name ;) and this, Þ it is reported, ſhe 
did, becauſe, as ſhe was in ſcarch of her Husband, a 
S very handſome Bull appear'd to her, which ſhe beliey'd 
to be him, and whom ſhe after wards caus d to be Ho- 
nour'd in Egypt, under the Figure of that Animal. 
Many other Things are fabulouſly reported of Apis, 
which would be too tedious to relate in particular; 
therefore J need only conſider whether the Adoration 
and Worſhip of that Creature, came firſt in uſe from 
being the Sepulchre of Cſiris, or from the Account He- 
of opc ina voclotus in his Euterpe gives of the Daughter of Myce- 
nc ris, bury d in like manner, which we ſhall here re- 
5 3 
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The Art of Embalming. 

late, viz. That one of the Egyptian Kings, Mycerinus 
by Name, ſceing himſelf depriv'd of Heirs by the 
Death of his Daughter and only Child, ſpar'd nothing 
whereby he might expreſs how ſenſibly he was touch'd 
with this Loſs, and conſequently indeavour'd to im- 
mortalize her Memory, by the moſt ſuperb and ſum- 
ptuous Structure he could poſlibly deviſe. Inſtead 
therefore of a Monument he order'd a Palace to be 
erected for her, with a great Hall in the midſt of it, 
adorn'd with abundance of Figures and Statues, all 
glittering with precious Stones. After this, he caus'd 
her Corps to be depoſited in a Coffin of incorruptible 
Wood, faſhion'd after the likeneſs of an Ox, which 
was cover'd all over with Plates of Gold, and had a 
purple Mantle caſt over it. The Figure of this Ox 
was kneeling, having a Sun of Maſly Gold between 
his Horns, and being enlightn'd by a Lamp hanging 
before him, whoſe Flames were fed with a moſt odo- 
riferous Oil. Round about the Hall ſtood Perfuming- 
Pans and Cenſers, which continually threw up clouds 
of ſweet Scents and Perfumes. In another Parlour ad- 
joyning to this, ſtood about 20 great Images, partly 
naked and carvd in Wood, which as the Prieſts report 
were the Concubines of Mycerinus. But ſome therc 
are who ſpcak otherwiſe of this Ox and thoſe Figures, 
viz. That Mycerinus falling in Love with his Daughter 
raviſh'd her, who thereupon hanging herſelf for Grief, 


her Father bury'd her in this Ox, and the Servants 


who betray'd the Daughter, and flew the Mother, 
were repreſented by theſe Images, as having been ac- 
ceſſary ro ſuch Wickedneſs. This Sepulchral Story, 
Porus has very well delineated in Porcachizs, after the 


manner you'll find repreſented in this firſt Plate. But 
Dd to 
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to return to the City Memphis, ſaid to have been in 
circuit about 20 Miles; Greaves tells us, there is not 
now ſo much as the Ruines of any ſuch Place to be 
ſeen, altho' Monſieur Thevenot affirms, thoſe pretty 
near the Mummies, enclining towards the Nile, are 
doubtleſs the Ruines of that City, whoſe Inhabitants, 
even at this Day, in imitation of their Anceſtors, bury 
their Dead without the Gates, and conſequently make 
uſe of the Plain for a Burying- Place. Yet Sandys avers, 
tis not likely they ſhould carry their Dead ſo far, when 
they have as convenient a place belonging to their 
City, and this is alſo agrecable to what ſome of the 


Subterrarean Ancients write, viz. That on theſe Subterranean Caves 


Caves. 


the City Memphis, and ſeveral other Places thereabouts 
were built, as on ſo many Vaults or Arches. With- 
out doubt they bury'd in both places, tho' cheifly in 
the Plains of Egypt and Libya, where, in Caves and 
Grots under Ground, are ſaid to be about 40 Sepul- 
chres of their Kings. In theſe they were very curious, 
ſparing no coſt, but roofing them over like ſo many 
great Halls, and dividing them into ſeveral Apart- 
ments, with Paſſages out of one into the other, alotting 
alſo to each Family or Perſon, one ſuitable to his Qua- 
lity and Expenſe he had been at in making them. 
Theſe were like thoſe Hypogea of the Greeks, or Crypte 
of the Romans, p. 95, 96. and are thus deſcrib'd by 
Sandys, p. 103. Not far above Memphis, near the 
brow of the Libyan Deſarts, and ſtraitning of the 
Mountains, are the Sepulchres or Graves of the anti- 
ent Egyptians, who have been there from the firſt 
inhabiting that Country, and who coveted that place 
of Burial, as ſuppos'd to contain the Body of Cſiris. 
When diſcover'd, they are to be ſeen after this man- 

ner: 
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ner : By the remoyal of a certain ſquare Stone (which 
is very cloſe fitted, and cover'd over with Sand for 
privacy fake) a deſcent appears like the narrow mouth 
of a Well, with holes on each fide of the Wall to deſ- 
cend by, yet which are fo troubleſome, that many, 
ſays Sandys, who go thither on purpoſe to ſee them, 
refuſe to go down into them. Some of theſe are near 
10 Fathom deep, leading into long Vaults, hewn 
out of Rocks, with Pillars of the ſame, and which 
ſeem to have belong'd to particular Families: Under 
every Arch lye the Bodies that have been Embalm'd, 
 &c. Here alſo are ſeveral Pyramids and Obelisks to 
be ſecn, adorn d with Hieroglyphical Inſcriptions, which 
ſet forth the Riches and Power of thoſe Kings ; but 
theſe we ſhall more particularly treat of in another 
place, and therefore here only repreſent to you the 
Ichnography and Schenography of the antient Burial-Places 
of the Egyptians, near the Pyramids, out of which the 
Mummies are brought, with a Proſpect of Memphis, 
Babylon, Cairo, &c. The Scituation and Diſpoſition 
of theſe, I preſume, will appear very plainly deſcrib'd 
in this ſecond Plate, taken out of Johannes Nardius, 
at the end of his Lucretius, with the Miſtakes amended. 


A. The Ruines of the antient City of Memphis. 

B. The City of Babylon, now Grand Cairo. 

C. The River Vile flowing from South to North. 

D. A carv'd Stone the Cover of the Well. 

E. The Well or Paſſage thro which they deſcended 
into the arch d Chamber. | 

F. A Stone-Cofhn carvd with Hieroglyphicks, con- 
taining another of Wood mark'd G. which that it 
may be the better ſeen, is ſhown in another place, ha- 
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ving an Image ſtanding thereon, and ſome Tutelar 
Gods. At the Well or Paſſage E. a Servant holding 
by a Rope, deſcends with his Maſter upon his Shoul- 
ders, whom having ſet down at the bottom of the 
Well, he creeps upon his Belly through a Foramen 
at H. and then enters into a magnificent arch'd Cham- 
ber, in the middle of which is plac'd a Marble-Tomb, 
F. having a Mummy in it. Out of this, many Paſlages 
lead into other Chambers, which are ſo numerous 
and intricate, the way out 1s almoſt as. difficult to 
find, as that of a Labyrinth. 


From Memphis, the Court of the Egyptian Kings is 
{ud to have remov'd to Alexandria, and afterwards 
to Cairo; but in reſpect that Babylon, now Cairo, lies 
oppoſite to Memphis, as is ſeen at Letter B, and this ſe- 
cond Plate thereby better deſcrib'd,l will begin with that 
firſt. This, in oppoſition to the great City of Babylon 
in Chaldæa, built by Semiramis, was alſo for diſtinction 
ſake call'd the Egyptian Babylon: It is ſaid to have been 
founded by Cambyſes the Perſian Monarch, the firſt that 
made this Kingdom ſtoop to the Yoke of a Foreign 
Power, and was by him peopled with ſome Babyloni- 
ans or Chaldeans tranſplanted thither. It ſtood at 
ſome diſtance towards. the South of Cairo, where now 
appear nothing hardly but great Mountains of Ruines, 
among which many of the Chriſtian Temples and 
Monaſteries lye in rubbiſh. The Caſtle hereof ſerv'd 
long after for a Garriſon of three Legions, appointed 
to defend this Country in the Time of the Romans. Ad- 
joyning to this Caſtle are Store-Houſes, ſuppos d to be 


ef the Granarics of Zoſeph, which, as they ſay, he built, 


and therein laid up Corn againſt the enſuing Famine. 
In 


- The Art of Embalming. 5 
In all they were ſeven, but now three only are ſtand- 
ing, which are alſo employ'd to the ſame uſe: From 


hence, for the ſpace of 20 Miles up the River, there 
are nothing but Ruines. 


From the Ruines of this City, Babylon, Old Cairo 


was rais'd, being heretofore a moſt ſtarely City, but 
now in a manner deſolate, having been alter'd ſeyeral 
Times, as the Conquerors or Lords of the Country 
thought fit. At length a more convenient and pleaſant 
place of Abode was pitch'd upon, when about half a 
League off the Old, they built New Cairo, which for 
a long Time has been, and at preſent is, the chief City 
or Metropolis of all Egypt. The Italians call it Alcairo, 
and others, by way of Excellency, Grand Cairo. Ir is 


ſcituate on the Eaſt ſide of Mile, in a very pleaſant 


Plain, at the foot of the rocky Mountain Mrccar, 


winding therewith, and repreſenting the form of a 
Creſcent. It ſtretches, ſays Sandys, p. 92. South and 


North, with the adjoyning Suburbs, five Italian Miles, 


and is in breadth ſcarce one and a half where it is 


broadeſt ; but as to the bigneſs or circumference of 
this City, Authors differ very much, becauſe ſome 
will have it conſiſt of four Parts, viz. Old Cairo, New 
Cairo, Boulac and Charafat, which, if we compare with 
London, the City of Weſtminſter and Borough of South- 


wark, we ſhall find it at leaſt three times bigger. For 


it ĩs ſaid, the parts of Cairo, together with its Suburbs, 
are 10 or 12 Leagues in length, 7 or 8 in breadth, 


and 25 or 30 in circuit, and yet is this City fo exceed- 


ing Populous, that the People paſs to and fro in 


throngs, altho the Women, according to the Cuſtom 


of that Country, ſeldom or never appear abroad. 
Once in ſeven Years tis viſited with a terrible Peſti- 


lence, 
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nevertheleſs, if not above 300000 die within the Year, 
the City is reckon'd to be in good Health, and there 
is hardly any miſs of the Deceas'd. There are ſaid to 
be in it 2 8000 Streets, 23000 Moſques, and 200000 
Houſes, beſides ſeveral Markets, Exchanges, Hoſpitals, 
and other magnificent Structures. Every Street is 
known by its Name, and fortify'd with a great Gate 
at each end, which at Night, to prevent Tumults and 
Uproars, are lock'd up with wooden Locks, and o- 
pen'd with a Key of the ſame; for here all the Locks 
and Keys, even of the City Gates themſelves, which 
are plated with Iron, are made only of Wood. The 
number of Men, which every Night guard this City, 
is 28000. There is a Canal or Khalis, as they call it, 
which runs the whole length of the City, and conveys 
thro it Water from the Nile. At the South end it is 
fortify d with a ſtately Caſtle (the Palace of the Ma- 
malulę Sultans) ſcituate on the top of a Mountain, 
oyerlooking the City and a great part of the Country. 
It is fo large it ſeems a City of it ſelf, environ'd with 
high Walls, divided into Partitions, and enter'd by 
Doors of Iron, and has within it ſpacious Courts, 
which in Time paſt were the places of Exerciſe. Now 
the Ruines of thoſe antient Buildings only ſhow how 
ſumptuous they have formerly been, for there are 
Pillars of ſolid Marble yet ſtanding, of fo immenſe a 
Magnitude, that how they came thither is not the leaſt 
to be wonder'd at. Tis not therefore without reaſon 
that this City was nam d Grand Cairo, which is report- 
ed in great meaſure to be encompaſs d with a Wall, 


| and in which, ſays Thevenot, there are ſo many cu- 


rious Things to be ſeen, that a very large Book might 
be 
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the extraordinary Things to be feen at Cairo, is the 
artificial way of Hatching Chickens, upon which the 
aforeſaid Author well obſerves, it might be thought 
a Fable to relate that Chickens are to be hatch'd with- 
out Hens ſitting upon the Eggs, and yet a greater to 
fav, that Chickens are fold by the Buſhel, nevertheleſs 
they are both true. To effect this, they pur their 
Eggs into Ovens, and heat them with a temperate 
warmth, which imitates ſo well the natural heat, that 
Chickens are form'd and hatch'd in them; but for 
the particular manner of this, I muſt refer you to 
Thbevenot in his Travels, p. 144. where it is to be found 
more plainly deſcrib d. To Cairo are brought, over 
Land by the Caravan from Mecca, all ſorts of Per- 
fumes, Aromatics, precious Stones and Gums, ſuch 


and valuable Commodities. The Caravan conſiſts of 
many Thouſands of Pilgrims, that Travel yearly to 
Mecca, out of Devotion and for Traffic. That City 
is diſtant from Cairo 40 eaſie Days Journey, ſeparated 
by a Wilderneſs of Sand, that lies in drifts, and is 
often dangerous to the Traveller, when moy'd by 
the Wind, thro which he is guided in many places 
by the Stars only, as Ships are in the Ocean. The whole 
Caravan has above 1000 Horſes, Mules and Aſſes, and 
500 Camels. Theſe are the Ships of Arabia, and 
their Seas are the Deſarts. The City of Mecca, Capital 
of Arabia Falix, lying near the Red Sea, 1s a Place of 
great Traffic, not only by reaſon of the Indian Cara- 
vans, that repair thither yearly with their Commodi- 
ties, but alſo of the Country adjoyning, whoſe pre- 
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as Olibanum, Frankinſence, Maſtic, Myrrh, Amber and brougnby the 
Opobalſamum, alſo Indian Stuffs, Indico, and other rich“ 
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cious Productions have procur'd it the Name of Happy. 


From hence they go to Medina Talnabi, or the City 


of the Prophet, where in a little Chappel, lighted by 
3000 Lamps that burn there perpetually, lye Mahomer, 
Omer and Haly, in plain Tombs of the antique Faſhi- 
on, cut out like Lozenges. That of Mahomet (not 
hanging in the Air as is reported) is cover'd with 
green, having on the fide a Carbuncle as big as an 


Egg, which yields a marvellous Luſtre. Theſe meet 


again the reſt of the Caravan at the place appointed, 


as Sardys, p. 97. tells us, who gives the foregoing 
Account. 


Five Miles North-Eaft of the City Cairo, lyes a Vil- 


Maares. lage call'd El Matharia, where, in a Garden, is preſerv'd 


Plant. 


The Balſam the Balſam Plant as a great Rarity : Some fallly attri- 


bute the natural Production of it to this Country, and 
ſome to other Places, tho, truly ſpeaking, tis brought 
from Mecta in Arabia: Felix, beyond the Red Sea, by 


the Turkiſh Pilgrims when they go to viſit Mahomer's 


Tomb, and ſo has been cultivated in ſeveral Places, 
and renew'd by the ſame means whenever it dy. 


Thus the Balſam Plant grew and profper'd in Zud za, 


as is atteſted by 7 heophraſtus, Pliny, Fuflin, and many 
more; nay by Galen alfo, who purpoſely travel'd in- 
to Palæſtin to ſee and learn the Virtues of this Balſam 
of Syria; likewiſe from the Story of Cleopatra, who 
obtain'd ſome Plants of Balſam trom Herod the Grear, 
to tranſplant in Egypt. Yet that this Plant was not in 
Judæa before the Time of Solomon, that great Col- 
lector of Vegetable Raritics, appears from the Account 
of Joſephus, who relates how the Queen of Sheha, a 
part of Arabia, brought, among other Preſents to 
that King, ſome Plants of the Balſam-Tree, as one of 
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it appears it was not an original Native Plant of Jud a, 
and others affirm alſo that it had not its natural Growth 
there, utterly denying it was peculiar to that Coun- 
try, or only to be ſeen in two Gardens about Fericho. 
We are to rely chiefly on the Credit and Authority 
of Joannes Veſlingius and Proſper Alpinus, who rightly 
conclude the natural and original Place of this Plant 
to be in Arabia, about Mecca and Medina, where it 
ſtill plentifully grows, and Mountains abound there- 
with. From hence it has been carefully tranſported, 
by the Baſha's of Grand Cairo, to the Garden of Ma- 
tarea, where, when ever it dies, it is renew'd from 
thoſe parts of Arabia where it grew, from whence the 
Grand Signior yearly receives a Preſent of Balſam from 
the Xeriff of Mecca, ſtill call'd by the Arabians Baleſſan, 
and whence 'tis ſuppos'd the Greek Apellative Balſam 
aroſe. The Shrub, which produces this Liquor, is 
about two Cubits high, with few Leaves, like to thoſe 
of Rue, always green, and ſomewhat inclining to white, 
yet which fall not off in Winter. The Wood is gum- 
my, cleaving to the Fingers, and outwardly of a red- 
diſh colour, with Branches of the ſame that are long, 
ſtreight, ſlender and odoriferous, with a few Leaves 
diſorderly plac'd, ſometimes three, five or ſeven toge- 
ther, after the manner of the Maſtic- Tree: It bears a few 
ſmall white Flowers, like Acatia or the Egyptian Thorn, 
which are of a pleaſant ſcent, but fade in a little 
Time. After the Bloſſoms follow yellow fine ſcented 
Seeds, inclos'd in a reddiſh black Bladder, very ſweet, 
and containing a yellowiſh Liquor like Honey: They are 
bitteriſh and a little tart on the Tongue, and of the ſame 


ſhape and bigneſs with the Fruit of the Turpentine- Tree, 
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the moſt valuable Things in her Country; whereby 
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in the middle thick, and at the ends pointed. The Juice 
cal'd r drops in the Summer. Time from 
the ſlit of the inſected Bark, which no fooner comes 
into the Air but it turns whitiſh, afterwards green, 
then of a gold colour, and laſtly becomes paler. 
When tts firſt dropp'd 'tis clear, but ny we turns 
thick and cloudy, and when old grows like Turpen- 
tine. Tis at firſt of fo ſtrong a Smell, that in many 
it cauſes the Head-Ach, and in ſome a ſudden bleeding 
at the Nofe ; but this ſtrong arid ſharp Savour at 
length changes into a pleafant Scent, which in old Bal. 
ſam ” ſo weak that you can hardly difcover any Smell 
at all. 

There is another ſort of Balſam brought from Cairo, 


in Flasks and Leather-Bottles, which is very odorife- 


rous, yet not the pure Liquor or Gum iſſuing from 
the Bark of the aforeſaid Tree, but drawn out of the 
Wood and green Branches by boyling. Another ſort 
is preſs d out of the Seeds, and many times fold for 
the right, tho' not fo ſtrong ſcented nor ſo bitter in 
Taſte. There is no Medicine more generally us'd by 
the Egyptians than the True Balſam, which they eſteem 
a kind of Panacea for all Diſeaſes, both external and 
internal, curing therewith divers forts of Wounds, as 
alfo the bitings of venomous Creatures. They uſe it 
moreover as a Preſervative againſt the Plague, and to 
drive away Agues or Fevers that proceed from Putri- 
faction. The Seeds and green Branches, are likewiſe 
us d againſt all Diſtempers that the Balſam it ſelf is: 
The fame Virtue is aſcrib'd to the Wood; but the 
Balſam, term'd by the Greeks, Opobalſamum, is the 
ſtrongeſt, the Seed or Carpobalſamum more gentle, and 
the Wood or Xylobalſamum the weakeſt of all. 0 
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the chief Uſe of the Balſam for our Purpoſe, is pre- 
ſerving the dead Bodies of Kings and Princes; from 
which Quality, and on account of its Analogy with Em- 
balming, the Art it ſelf deriv'd its Name from it, as we 
ſhall ſhow hereafter, when we come to ſpeak of its 
Etymology : Its other Virtues, which are very many, 
together with a more general Deſcription of it, the 
manner of extracting the Liquor, and the true ſigns 
of its Goodneſs when unſophiſticated, I intend to treat 
of more fully in my Pharmacopaia, in the Chapter of 
Balſams, &c. therefore ſhall here only inſert the Draft 
of this Plant, which is very ſcarce, taken out of Pro- 
ſper Alpinus de Plantis Agyptiacis, and repreſented in 
our third Plate. 5 

We come next, according to the Method propos d, 
to ſpeak of Alexandria, fo call d from Alexander the Alen 
Great, ho built this City upon a Promontory, thruſt- 
ing it ſelf into the Sea, by which on the one fide, and 
the Lake Mareotis on the other, it is exceeding well 
defended. Here Alexander built himſelf a large and 
ſtately Palace of admirable Workmanſhip, and all the — 
ſucceeding Kings of Egypt ſo enlarg'd and beautify'd 
this City, ſome with Ports and Arſenals, and others 
with magnificent Temples, and ſuch like rich Dona- 
tions, that it was then judg d by many to be ſccond, 
if not the firſt City of the World, being exceeding 
Populous, and plentifully provided with all forts of 
Proviſions and other Neceſſaries. Diodorus Siculus tells 
us, when he was chere, he was inform'd by thoſe that 
kept the Ralls of the Inhabitants Names, that there were 
above 300000 Freemen, and the King recciv'd above 
6999 Talcnts yearly Revenue. This City Alexander 
peopl'd with Greeks, immediately ood tus * 
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of Egypt, and ſome of his Succeſſors had their Reſi- 
dence here for 900 Years. This was the Metropolis 
of Egypt before Grand Cairo was built; but Alexan- 
dria is now ſo ruinous, ſays Thevenot, that many 
Strangers ask where it is even when they are in the 
middle of it, yet are there ſuch fair remains among 
the Ruines, as ſhew it to have been a wondertul 

Place. One of the fineſt Things, now to be ſeen there, 
are the Walls, which, tho' ruin'd, are ſo Magnificent, 
one muſt needs confeſs they have been matchleſs. 
Theſe Walls are ſtrengthn'd with ſtately ranks of 
Pillars, and have 118 great ſquare Towers, with a 
little one betwixt every two, nay, they are ſo neatly 
contriv'd, that there are ſtately Caſemates underneath, 
which may ſerve for Galleries and Walks: In cach 
Tower there is a large ſquare Hall, the Vault whereof 
is ſupported by great Pillars of Thebaic Stone; there 
are a great many Chambers above, and over all a 
large Platform, above 20 Paces ſquare. In ſhort, all 
theſe Towers are ſo many Palaces, able to contain 
200 Men each. The Walls are ſeveral Foot thick, 
and have every- where Port-holes in them, and former- 
ly encompaſs d the antient Town, fortify'd by ſuch 
Towers. Next to the Walls, the fineſt piece of An- 

tiquity that has withſtood the rage of Time, is the 
ranges Pillar. Pillar of Pompey, ſcituate about 200 Paces from the 
City, upon an Eminence or little Hill, whereby it is 

ſeen at a great diſtance: Thus Pillar ſtands on a ſquare 
Pedeſtal ſeven or eight Foot high, and each Face about 

14 Foot over; the Pedeſtal is fix d on a ſquare Baſe 

about half a Foot high and 20 broad, made of ſeveral 
Stones cemented together. The Body of the Pillar 
conſiſts only of one Stone, which ſome believe to be 


of 
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of Granit; but Thevenot and others affirm, tis a ſort 
of Cement, which, in proceſs of Time, grew into 
Stone, or elſe was caſt on the ſpot, for 'tis aver'd for 
truth, the Ancients had the Secret of caſting Stones. 
But others abſolutely deny this Stone was fo made, 
affirming che antient Egyptians got theſe Pillars and 
Obelisks, that are to be ſeen at ſo many places in Italy, 
at Saide, where they pretend many have been cut 
out and brought by Water down the Vile: If this be 
true, what extraordinary Barks or Water Carriages 
mult they have had, to bring ſo great a weight, and 
in ſo large a bulk, as was that of this Pillar, nay, what 
Engins to raiſe it on its Pedeſtal? Thevenot ſays, No 
Artificer could be found that would undertake to re- 
move it to another place, and that it is 120 Foot high, 
but Le Bruyn, who meaſur d it, found it to be but 90, 
yet as much as ſix Men could graſp round, which, 
according to his Calculation is 38 Feet. On the top 
is a fine Chapiter, proportionable to the bigneſs of the 
Pillar, but made of a diſtinct piece of Stone. Tis 
ſud Julius Ceſar erected this Pillar in memory of the 
Victory he obtain'd over Pompey. 


At ſome Paces diſtant is Cæſar's Palace, but all ruin d, c race. 


ſays Thevenot, except ſome Pillars of Porphiry that are 
now entire and ſtanding, yet the Frontiſpiece 1s ſtill 
pretty ſound, being a very lovely piece of Architecture. 
About 80 Paces wide of Pompey's Pillar is a Khalis or 
Canal of the Nile, dug by the antient Egyptians to 
bring Water to Alexandria, which has no other to 
drink. This, when the Nile ſwells and breaks down 
a Bank, fills the Ciſterns that are purpoſely made un- 
der the City, and which are very magnificent and 
{pacious; for Alexandria is all hollow underneath,being 
| an. 
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an entire Ciſtern, whoſe Vaults are ſupported by ſe- 


veral fair Marble- Pillars, and upon theſe Arches the 


— Houſes are built. Now this Water of the Nile, ſo 


Palace of 
Cleopatra. 


convey d by the Khalis under the Town, is by Wheels, 
with Earthen Pitchers or Buckets, drawn up into the 


private Ciſterns of each Houſe. There are likewiſe to 


be ſeen at Alexandria two very ſtately Obelisks of The- 
ban Marble, intermix d or ſpeckI'd with Veins of va- 
rious colours: One of theſe remains entire, but ſo 


ſunk into the Earth, that it appears without a Pedeſtal. 


The other is quite bury'd in the Ground, except the 
Pedeſtal only, which is about 10 Foot high; each of 
theſe are of one entire Stone, 100 Foot in height and 
eight in breadth, ſuppos d to be larger than thoſe at 
Rome, and mark'd with ſuch like Hieroglyphical Fi- 
gures. 
Near theſe Pillars or Obelisks are the Ruins of Cleo- 
patras Palace, by whoſe ſtately Chambers or Apart- 
ments, in ſome part remaining entire, it may reaſon- 
ably be conjectur' d, it was a very ſuperb and magni- 
ficent Building, as likewiſe by ſome remains, ſtill to 
be ſeen on the Sea: ſide, of a Gallery ſupported by ma- 
ny fair Pillars, and running outwards to the Mouth 
of the Harbour, ſo that any one might embark there 
from the Palace. Thevenot tells us, in his Travels to 
the Levant, p. 125, that this City abounds with Mar- 
ble, Porphiry and Thebaic Stone or Granit, as alſo that 
among the Ruins, there are ſeveral very curious 
Stones to be found, ſuch as Agats, Garnets, Emeralds, 
&c. like to Medals, ſome engrav'd-with Heads, others 
with Idols, and ſome with Beaſts, all being different 
from cach other, and ſerving heretofore for 7atiſmen 
or Charms. Theſe are ſo exccllently well won. 
that 
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that certainly nothing now. a. days can come up to 
chem, whereby it appears either their Engravers were 


wonderful Artifts, or elſe they had the Art of caſting, 


or at leaſt of ſoftning Stones; for tho' ſome of theſe 
ate fo ſmall one can hardly finger them, yet are they 
nevertheleſs all engrav d or othefwiſe wrought to per- 
fection. 
This City of Alexandria was likewiſe very famous 
for its Academies or Colleges, endow'd with large Re- 
venues, and planted with ſuch Perfons as were emi- 
nent itt Liberal Sciences, who were drawn thither by 
Rewards, and cherith'd by Favours, thro which means 
Alexandria became the Parnaſſus of the Mules, and the 
School of all good Literature. The chiefeſt and moſt 
memorable Place of all theſe was the Serapion, or 
Temple of the God Serapis, for ſumptuous Work- 
manſhip and magnificent Building inferior to none 
bur the Roman Capitol. It had a curious Portico of a 
Mile in length, wheteto adjoyn'd a Court of Juſtice 
and a Grove : In this laſt, the Followers of Ariftotle's 
Doctrine had a peculiar School, whereof the Alexan- 
drians, as Euſebius and Nicephorus Write, would needs 
impoſe the Charge on Biſhop Aratolius, for his extra- 
ordinary Knowledge in all Arts. St. Mark the Evan- 
geliſt was here firſt Divinity-Profeſſor, whoſe Succeſſor 
erected a School for Theology, wherein, for the ad- 
vancement of the Chriſtian Religion, ſeveral of the 


moſt learn d Men were appointed Readers, who ſcho- 
laſtically handled the main and fundamental Points. 


only: Among theſe was Pantænus, who read. both 


Divinity and Philoſophy to all ſuch as came to hcar 
him, which, as it is conceiv'd, gave the firſt hint to 
the inſtituting of Univerſities throughout the reſt of 


Chri- 
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Chriſtendom, inſomuch that, from ſo ſmall a begin- 
ning, the Schools of Alexandiia became fo great and 
eminent, that Nazianzen gave them the Title of 
Tlasſeſas maiWarws D , The Shops or Workbouſes of 
all. Learning. Here alſo St. Jerom, St. Baſil, St. Gregory 
and others were educated, and Philo-Zudeus likewiſe 
became eminent, for in this Academy the Jews had a 
flouriſhing and populous Synagogue ; but what great- 
ly encreas'd the glory of this Aſſembly, was that moſt 

Library of wonderful Library of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Son of 

Prem. Ptolemeus Lagus, the ſecond of that Name of the Line 
of the Egyptian Kings, firſt cſtabliſh'd by him, and 
afterwards augmented and enrich d by his Succeſſors; 
for this King being an exceeding Lover of all Arts and 
Sciences, he, with great Labour and much Expence, 
made a Collection of all manner of Books, as well in 
Divinity as in all Arts, Sciences, Hiſtory, and the like, 
ſome of which he obtain'd from Greece and other pla- 
ces, but the Pentateuch, and the reſt of the Old Teſta- 
ment, he procur'd from Judæa. Then wrote this King 
to Eleazer the High Prieſt, to ſend him fix out of cve- 
ry Tribe to Tranſlate this Book for the common Uſe. 

Theſe Ptolemy recciv'd at Alexandria with exceeding 
great civility, and erected ſeveral convenient Manſi- 
ons for them, wherein every one was by himſelf to 
Tranſlate the Holy Law, which they ſo perform'd, ac- 
cording to the Teſtimonies of Foſephus, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Euſebius Nicephorus, St. Auſtin, and other 

i learned Writers, that they not only us'd the ſame 

my Senſe, but the very ſame Words alſo, yet that certain- 

| ly not without the ſpecial Grace and Aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Spirit. Now this is the Tranſlation which bears 

The 7 pH, the Name of Septuagint oO this very Day. e 
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this King ſent to the Chaldeans, Romans and other Na- 

cions for Books, all which he likewiſe commanded to 
be Tranſlated into the Greek Tongue. One Phalerius 
Demetrius, a Learned Athenian Exile, was Keeper of - 
this Library, which amounted, as Agellius, Ammianus 
Marcellinus and Diodorus Siculus alledge, to 700000 
Volumes, and was afterwards from Time to Time 
very much augmented by the ſucceeding Kings, till 
at length this invaluable Treaſure of Manuſcripts (for 
then the Art of Printing was not ſo much as thought 
of) was burn'd in the Civil Wars between Pompey and 
Ceſar, in the 183 Olympiad, after it had continu'd 
about 124 Years. This Cæſar ever after accounted 
the greateſt of his Misfortunes, that he, who was ſo 
great a Lover of Arts and Sciences, ſhould be Cauſe 
of the deſtruction of ſo incomparable and unparalel'd 
a Library. 

Another Library was afterwards erected by Cleopatra The Seraim 
in the Serapion, a Building of great Excellency and“ 
wonderful Art : This was greatly adorn'd and cn- 
rich d by the aſſiſtance of Marc Anthony, who acquir d 
the Attalian and Pergamæan Libraries, and whicli con- 
tinu'd during the Time of the Primitive Chriſtianity; 
when, in the Days of Theodoſius the Great, it was de- 
moliſh'd, as a harbour of Infidelity. Among other 
remarkable Places in this City of Alexandria, was the 

Seraglio call'd Somia, belonging to the Palace, famous 
for its being the Burial-Place of the Prolemys, and of 
Alexander the Great, whoſe Body lay here inclos d in “ 
a Sepulchre of Gold; but Cybioſaftes deſpoil'd it of that 
precious Cover, after which, it was cover'd with Glaſs, 
and ſo remain'd to the Time of the Saracens, as Sandys, 
p. 87. informs us. Now ſince the Burial of Alexander 
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the Great was manag d, in all reſpects, ſuitably to his 
Grandeur, whereby it not only exceeded all others in 
regard of Expence, State and Pomp, but alſo in point 
of curioſity of Workmanſhip, Drodorzs Siculus, Lib. 


18. cap. 3. thought fit to recommend to Poſterity 


theſe remarkable and entertaining Matters concernin 

it, viz. That to Aridæus, Baſtard Son of Philip, and 
Brother of Alexander, whom he fucceeded, the care 
of his Funeral, and preparing a Chariot to convey his 
Body to the Temple of e Ammon, was commited. 
Firſt therefore he provided a Coffin of beaten Gold, 
wrought in form and proportion to his Body : This 


he filFd with Aromatic Spices, as well to delight the 


Senſes, as to preſerve the Corps from Putrifaction, 
and then fitted it exactly with a Cover of Gold, which 
again was over - ſpread with a purple Pall, embroider'd 
with Gold, and near it were plac'd the Arms of the 


Deccas d, thereby to repreſent the Acts of his Life. 


Then were theſe” plac'd in a Chariot under a Trium- 


phal-Arch of Gold, beſet with precious Stones, and 


ſupported by Pillars and Chapters of Gold alſo, made 
after the Ionic Order. On cach fide the Arch ſtood a 
Golden Image of Victory bearing a Trophy, and on the 
top was a Gold-Fringe of Net-Work, from which 
hung Bells ſo large, that they might be heard at a 
great diſtance. Under this Portico or Arch was plac'd 
a four ſquare Throne of Gold, adorn'd with little 
Coronets of various beautiful Colours. On every fide 
of this Arch, from a Net-Work of Gold, a Finger 
thick, hung four Tables or Pannels, "whereupon were 
pourtray'd all forts of Creatures. In the firſt Table 
was repreſented Alexander ſitting in a Chariot, with 
a Royal Scepter in his Hand, is Armour-Bearer 15 

orc 
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fore him, and his Life- Guards, compleatly arm d, round 
about him. In the ſecond follow'd Elephants, adorn d 
in their proper Habiliments, on which = Indians before, 
and Macedonians behind, arm'd according to the Cu- 


ſtoms of their reſpective Countries. In the third might 


be ſeen Squadrons of Horſe drawn up in Battalia; and 
in the fourth appear d a Fleet order'd in a Line of 
5 At the entrance into this Arch were plac'd 
Golden Lions, looking ſternly towards thoſe that ſhould 
offer to enter. On the out-lide of the Aich, and mid- 
dle of the Roof, was plac'd on a purple Carpet, a 
Crown of Gold, ſo — that by the reflection 25 the 
Sun- Beams, it darted ſuch an amazing ſplendor and 


brightneſs, that at a diſtance it appear d, like a flaſh 


of Lightning. The whole Work was ſet upon two 
Axel-Trees, * ends of which were likewiſe of Gold. 

re mien Lions Heads with Darts in their Mouths; 

The whole Machine v was mov'd by four Whecls, whoſe 
Coen and Naves were alſo over. laid with Gold, and 
there were four Poles to draw it by, to each of which 
were yok'd 16 of the largeſt and fineſt Mules that could 
be got, in all 64. Every Mule was adorn d with a 
Crown of Gold, Bells of Gold on either ſide their Heads, 
and rich Collars about their Necks, ſet off and beauti- 
ty'd with precious Stones. After this manner did the 
Chariot ſet forth, the ſight of which was more ſtately 
and pompous than can be imagin'd, ſo that its Fame 
brought together Multitudes of Spectators ; for the 
People out of every City, whither it was coming, met 
it, and then ran back again before i it, never ſatisfy d 
with the delight they be 1 in gazing on it; and, ſuit- 
able to ſo ſtately a Show, attended a vaſt company of 


Workmen and — to clear the way for its Paſlage. 
Ff 2 Thus 
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Thus Arideus (who ſpent two Years in Preparations 
for it) brought the King's Body from Babylon to Egypt. 
Ptolemy, in Honour to this great King, met the Corps 
with his Army as far as Syria, where he receiv'd and 
accompany'd it with great Reſpect and Obſervance; 
for he had reſolv d not to conduct it to the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, but to keep it in this City which Alex. 
ander had built, being the moſt famous almoſt of any 
in the World. For this end he built a Temple in Ho- 
nour of Alexander, in greatneſs and ſtatelineſs of Stru- 
cture, becoming the Glory and Majeſty of ſo great a 
King; and in this Repoſitory laid the Body, and ho- 
nour d his Exequies with Sacrifices and magnificent 
Shows, agrecable to the State of a Demi-God : Thus 
much for the glorious Sepulchre and Burial of the 
greateſt Monarch perhaps that ever liv'd. Next we 
ſhall take notice of two Phyſiological Obſervations on 
the Earth and Water of Egypt, made by Father Van ſieb 
in his Voyage thither, p. 109. 111. where, ſpeaking of 
Alexandtia, he tells us the Earth thereabouts is full of 
Nitre, which is eaſily prov'd by the following Experi- 
ment, vi. That if you take a piece of Earth and ſet it 
in the hot Sun, it will become white as Snow on that 
ſide that is towards the Sun. Alſo in the Grand Sig- 
nior 's Salt-Pits, that are out of this City, near the Xha- 
lis or Chanel of Cleopatra, he took notice of two things 
very remarkable: Firſt, That the Water of Nile, the 
ſwecteſt and freſheſt in the World, makes a Salt, not 
only whiter than ordinary, but hkewiſe very excellent. 
Secondly, That this Salt has the taſte of Violers. The 
laſt thing, but not the leaſt, that I have to fay of 


Ile of Pharos. Alexandria, is concerning the famous Ifle of Pharos, 


which ſtands over- againſt the City, and was formerly 
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a Mile diſtant from the Land, but joyn'd to the Con- 
tinent by Cleopatra, on the following occaſion, ſays 
Heylin, p. 849. The Rhodians, then Lords of the Seca, 
us'd to exact ſome Tribute or Acknowledgement from 
every Iſland within thoſe Seas, and conſequently from 
this: Their Embaſſadors, upon this 8 ſending 
to Cleopatra to demand this Tribute, ſhe deferr'd it 
for ſeven Days, under pretence of celebrating a So- 
lemn Feſtival, but in the mean Time, by raiſing huge 
Dams and Banks in the Sea, both with incredible 
charge and ſpeed, ſhe united the Iſland to the Shoar, 
which finiſh'd, ſhe ſent away the Rhodians empty-hand- 
ed, with this witty Jeer, That they were to take Toll of 
the Iſlands, and not of the Continent. A Work of great 
rarity and magnificence this, both for its extent, ta- 
king up the ſpace of ſeyen Furlongs, and. thence call'd 
Heptaſtadium, and the incredible ſpeed. wherewith it 
was finiſh'd. Upon a Promontory hereof, on a Rock; 
environ'd by the Sea, Ptolemy Philadelphus caus d a 
Watch-Tower to be built for the benefit of Sailors, 
(the Seas upon that Coaſt being very unſafe and full 
of Flats) to. guide them over the Bar of Alexandria. 


This Pharos or Watch-Tower was of wonderful height, 


aſcended by Steps, and having many Lanthorns at the 
top, wherein Lights burn d nightly, as a Direction to 
ſuch as fail'd by Sea; yet oftentimes the multitude of 


Lights appcaring a far off as one, and being miſtaken 


for a Star, procur'd. contrary effects to the promis d 
Safety. This had the repute of the Worlds ſeventh: 


Wonder, call'd after the Name of the Iſland, and is 
at this Day a general Name for ſuch Towers as ſerve 
to that purpoſe.. The Materials of it were white 


Marble, and the chief Architect Softr2tus: of Gnidos; 
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who grav'd upon it this Inſcription : Soſtratus of Gnidos, 
[4 Son of Dixiphanes, to the Gods Protectors for the ſafe- 
guard of Sailors. This Inſcription he cover'd over 
with Plaiſter, and inſcrib'd thereon the Name and 
Title of the King, Founder of this Tower, to the end 
that when the King's Name ſhould be waſted and 
waſh'd away, his own, which was cut on Marble, 
might be celebrated to Eterni p. 
To the South ſide of the City of Alexandria, near 
the Lake Mareotis, wherein the Sepulchres of King 
Meris and his Wife were Pyramidically built, adjoins 
The Lahrineh, the Labyrinth, not much inferior to that Structure, as 
will appear from that Deſcription given by Sandys, p. 
88. where he tells us, That in the midſt of this La- 
* byrinth were 37 Palaces, belonging to the 37 Ju- 
riſdictions of Egypt; to which reſorted the ſeveral 
Preſidents to celebrate the Feſtivals of their' Gods 
(who had herein their particular Temples, -moreover 
I5 Chapels, containing each a Nemeſis) and alſo to 
adviſe of Matters of Importance relating to the Pub- 
lic Good. The Paſſages thereunto were thro' Caves 
of a miraculous length, full of dark and winding 
Paths, and Rooms within one another, having ma- 
ny Doors to confound the Memory and diſtract the 
Intention, and leading into inextricable Error: 
Now mounting aloft, and then again re-deſcending, 
not ſeldom turning about Walls infolded within each 
other, in the form of intricate Mazes, not paſſible 
to thred or get out of without a Conductor. The 
Building was more under Ground than above, being 
all of maſſy Stone, and laid with that Art, that 
neither Cement nor Wood was us d in any part of 
* the Fabric. The end at length being atrain'd, a 


pair 
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pair of Stairs of 90 Steps, conducted into a ſtately 
Portico, ſupported by Pillars of Theban Marble; and 
this again gave entrance into a ſpacious Hall, the place 

of general Conventions. All this Hall was of poliſh'd 
Marble, and adorn'd with Statues both of Gods and 
Men. The Chambers were fo diſpos'd, that upon 
their opening, the Doors gave Reports no leſs terri- 
ble than Thunder. The firſt Entrance was of white 
Marble within, adorn'd throughout with Marble 
Columns, and divers Figures. Dedalus is ſaid to 
have imitated this, in that Labyrinth he built in Crete, 
yet expreſſing hereof ſcarce the Hundredth part; for, 
as Heylin obſerves, it fell as ſhort of the Glories of 
this, as Minos was inferior to Pſammiticus (the Foun- 
der) in Power and Riches. * Whoſo mounted the 
top, ſhould ſee as it were a large Plan of Stone, and 
*.withal, thoſe 37 Palaces environ'd with ſolid Pillars, 
* and Walls conſiſting of Stone of a mighty ſize. 
At the end of this Labyrinth ſtood a ſquare Pyramid 
of a marvelous breadth and anſwerable height, be- 
ing the Sepulchre of King Iſmandes that built it. 
But who built this Labyrinth, and to what end, Au-, nen 
chors differ very much, and Pliny, who writes a great bal. 
deal of it, gives no certain Reaſon why it was made. 
"Tis ſaid it was firſt built by King Peteſucus or Tithoes, 
altho' Herodotus affirms 'twas the Work of all the 
Kings, and laitly of Pſammiticus. The cauſe of bruld- 
ing it is as variouſly reported: Demoteles thinks it to 
have been the Palace of Motherudis; Lycias, that it 
was the Sepulchre of Mæris (of winch Opinion 1s alſo 
Diodorus) but moſt believe twas built as ſacred to the 
Sun. Bellonius thinks it to have been a Sepulchre ra- 
ther than any thing ellſc,. for ſuch like 3 ü 
Works, 
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224 | The Art of Enbalming. 
Works, as was alſo the Mauſoleum, were commonly 
rais d for that end, and Herodotus clearly deſcribes this 
wonderful Labyrinth to have been built for a Sepulchre, 

telling us, © The Kings of Egypt, where they per- 

form'd their Sacred Rites, reſolv'd to leave a com- 
mon Monument of themſelves, therefore in that 

Place, which is a little above the Lake of Mæris, and 

near the City of Crocodiles, they built a Labyrinth, 

which Herodotus himſelf ſaw, and which he ſays was 
much bigger than Fame had repreſented it; for if 
any one ſhould reaſon with himſelf about the Walls 
and nature of this Work, according to the Narra- 
tion of the Greeks, he would never conceive the 

Labour and Charge of this Labyrinth. The Temple 

of Diana at Epheſus is very well worth mentioning, 

yet are the Pyramids far greater, the leaſt of which 
equals the largeſt Labour of the Grecians; and tho 
this Labyrinth likewiſe excels them, yet does the 

Lake Meris, near which it 1s built, and the Deſcri- 

ption of which you have at p. 141. afford much 
* greater admiration. The former of theſe, viz. the 
Labyrinth, is ſaid to have been for the Sepulchre of 
thoſe Kings that built it, and for the Sacred Croco- 
diles ; and the latter to contain the Sepulcres of King 
Meeris and his Wife. | 

eval Not to deſcribe particularly that prodigious Wall 

. huilt by Seſoftris, which defended the Faft ſide of Egypt, 
againſt the Irruptions of the Syrians and Arabians, be- 
ing 1500 Furlongs in length, and extending from Pe- 
luſium by the Deſart as far as Heliopolis; we come 
next to ſpeak of thoſe famous Walls belonging to the 
City of Babylon in Chaldea, built by Semiramis the 
Wite of Minus, a Princeſs, who being naturally of an 
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high aſpiring Spirit, was ambitious of excelling all 
others in glorious Actions. So ſoon therefore as ſhe 
had bury'd her Husband Minus, King of Afyria, in wins tis 


the Royal Palace, and rais d over him a Mound of © 


Earth of wonderful bigneſs, which as Cteſias reports, 
ſtanding at ſome diſtance from the City that lay in 
the Plain, appear'd like a ſtately Cittadel, being 9 Fur- 
longs high and 10 broad: She provided her ſelf of 
2000000 Artiſts and Workmen to build this City of 


Babylon in one Year, ſo ordering it that the Kiver Eu- 8% in 


228. 


pulchtre. 


phrates ſhould flow thro the midſt of it, as Diod. Sicu-*** 


lus, Lib. 2. cap. 1. informs us. She next encompaſs d 
it with a Wall as many Furlongs in circuit as there-are 
Days in the Year, viz. 365: This Wall was 300 Foot 
high and 75 broad, infomuch that Coaches might 
meet and turn upon it; She adorn'd it with 250 Tur- 
recs of ſuitable proportion : Then ſhe made a Bridge 
s Furlongs in length, over the narroweſt part of the 
River, and Floor'd it with great Joiſts and Planks of Ce- 
dar, Cypreſs and Palm-Tree, 30 Foot long: At each 
end of this Bridge, juſt on the Brink of the River, ſhe 


built a Palace, whence ſhe might have a Proſpect of 


the whole City: Then in a low Ground ſhe ſunk a four 
ſquare Pond, every Square being 300 Furlongs and 
= depth of the whole 35 Foot, lining it with Bricks, 
cemented together with a ſort of Bitumen of a very 
glutinous Nature like Aſphalt, which work'd out of the 
Earth ſo plentifully thereabouts, that it not only ſup- 
ply d the People with Fuel, but ſery'd them alſo inſtead 
o Mortar for their Buildings, and with which both 
the Palaccs and Walls of this City were cemented. 


Afterwards, by turning the River aſide, ſhe made a 
Paſſage in the nature of a Vault from one Palace to 
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another, and then let the Water again into its former 
Channel, which immediately over-flow'd the whole 
Work, by which means ſhe could go under the River 
when ſhe had not a mind to paſs over it. She hkewiſe 
made two brazen Gates, one at each end of this Vault, 
as alſo Banqueting-Houſes of Braſs, into which paſſa- 
ges were open d by certain Engins. Here might be 
ſeen brazen Statues of Vinus, Semiramis and all the great 
Officers, as likewiſe Armies drawn up in Battalia. 

Theſe Palaces were moreover ſurrounded with Walls, 
30 Furlongs in circuit, with Turrets on them 140 


Tem 
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3 
Yards high, on whoſe Bricks were pourtray'd, before 
they were burn'd, all kinds of living Creatures, with 
great Art and curious Painting, particularly a general 
Hunting of all ſorts of wild Beaſts, cach Beaſt being 
four Cubits high: Among theſe was Semiramis on 
Horſeback, ſtriking a Leopard thro' with a Dart, and 
near her Vinus her Husband peircing a Lion with his 
Lance. 9 

In the middle of the City ſhe built a Temple to 


Bel ee Jupiter Belus of exceeding great height, by the advan- 


tage of which, the Chaldean Aſtrologers obſerv'd the 
ſetting and riſing of the Stars. Upon the top of 
it ſhe plac'd three Statues of Jupiter, Juno and Rhea, 
all of beaten Gold. That of Jupiter was about 40 
Foot high, and Juno held in her hand a Scepter adorn'd 
with precious Stones. Theſe three Statues weigh'd 2830 
Babyloniſh Talents, and for theſe Deities, there were 
plac'd on an Altar of beaten Gold, 40 Cubits long 
and 15 broad, Cenfors, Cups and Drinking-Bowls of 
Gold likewife, weighing at leaſt 3230 Talents. Be- 
ſides the richneſs of this City, it was ſo vaſt and 
great that Ariftotle ſaid, it ought rather to have by 
POR : call.d. 
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call'd a Country, adding withal, that when the Town 
was taken, it was three Days before the fartheſt part 
had notice of it. | 

Here likewiſe was the Penſil Garden ſo much fam' d, , The 7-67 
being 400 Foot ſquare, with an aſcent to it like to the 
top of a Mountain, and having Buildings and Apart- 
ments out of one into another, like a Theatre. Un- 
der the Steps of the Aſcent were Arches, gradually ri- 
{ſing one above another, and ſupporting the whole 
Building, the higheſt Arch upon which the Platform 
of the Garden was laid being 50 Cubits high, and the 
Garden it ſelf ſurrounded with Batclements and Walls 
22 Foot in thickneſs. The whole Fabric was floor'd 
over with maſly Stones, 16 Foot long and 4 broad, 
and theſe again cover'd with Reeds run over with Bi. 
tumen, upon which were laid double Tiles, ſet toge- 
ther with hard Plaſter, and thoſe cover'd with Sheet- 
Lead, that the wet which ſhould drain thro' the Earth 
might not rot the Foundation. Upon all theſe was 
laid Earth of a convenient depth, which was planted 
with all forts of Trees, that for largeneſs and beauty 
might delight the Spectators. The Arches had in 
them many ſtately Rooms of all kinds, and for all 
purpoſes; one of theſe had a certain Engin, that drew 
plenty of Water out of the River for watering the 
Garden, after ſuch manner as none above knew how 
it was done. This Garden was built in latter Ages 
by Cyrus, at the requeſt of a Perſian Courteſan, who, 
covering Meadows on the tops of Mountains, deſir'd 
the King, by an artificial Plantation, to imitate the 
Land in Perſia. Trl 

Semiramis built other Cities on the Banks of Eu- 
Phrates and 7 igris, and likewiſe caus'd a great Stone 
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228 The Art of Embalming. 
* to be cut out of the Mountains of Armenia, 125 Foot 
| in length and 5 in breadth and thickneſs, which ſhe 
convey'd to the River by the help of many yokes of 
Oxen and Aſſes, and there putting it on board a Ship, 
brought it to Babylon, where ſhe ſet it up in the moſt 
remarkable Place, as a wondertul Spectacle to all Be- 
obeluk of holders. This from its ſhape was term'd an Obelish, 
enen, ſignifying in Greek a Spit, and accounted, ſays Diodo- 
rus, one of the ſeven Wonders of the World ; from 
whence we have a very good Argument, that the 
Egyptian Obelisks were cut out of Rocks or Quarries, 
and not caſt as ſome have ſuppos'd. Semiramis ha- 
ving finiſh'd theſe Works, went to the Mountain Bagi- 
ſtan in Media, which is 17 Furlongs from top to bot- 
tom, and there caus'd her own Image to be cary'd on 
the ſide of the Rock, and 100 of her Guards with 
Lances round about her. She alſo made a Garden 
on the middle of an exceeding high Rock, and built 
therein ſtately ' Houſes of Pleaſure, from whence ſhe 
might have both a delighttul Proſpect into her Gar- 
den, and view her Army encamp'd below on the Plain: 
Likewiſe that ſhe might leave behind her a laſting Mo- 
nument of her Name, ſhe in a ſhort Time, yet at vaſt 
expence, made a ſhorter Paſſage towards Ecbatana, 
for by hewing down the Rocks, and filling up the 
Valleys, ſhe laid that Way open and plain, which to this 
Day is call'd Semiramis's Way. She plentifully ſupply'd 
Ecbatdna with wholſome Waters, by means of a Ca- 
nal ſhe dug, 15 Foot over and 4o Foot deep, begin- 
ning from the foot of the Mountain Orontes, and as 
ſhe went thro' Perſia and Aſia, ſhe plain'd all along 
the way before her, levelling both Rocks and Moun- 
tains. On the other hand, in Champagne en 
c 
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ſhe rais'd Eminences, whereon ſhe either built Towns 
and Cities, or elſe Sepulchres for her Officers and 
great Commanders. Many other wonderful Things 
were done by this Queen, which ſeem to exceed com- 
mon Belief; but as for thoſe more admirable Works 
of the Egyptians, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, 
Pliny and others are full of Relations of what they 
have been, and the preſent Remains of ſome of them 
at Rome are ſufficient Arguments to evince there were 
ſuch, ſo that we ſhould but looſe Time in endcayour- 
ing to prove that which we now hope every one is 
ſatisfied of. Our next buſineſs therefore muſt be to 
enquire how theſe Arts came firſt to be found out, 
and by what means they were accompliſh'd and 
brought to ſo great Perfection: What theſe Arts and 
Sciences were, ſuppos'd by Authors to have been 
found out by the Egyptians, J have already thown 
clſewhere, ſo ſhall here only add, that Hermes or Mer- 
cury is reported by Diodorus Siculus and other Writers, 
to have been the chief Inventor of them; but as no 
Art was ever invented and compleated at one Time, ſo 
neither was it ever invented and perfected by one Per- 
ſon ſo far, but another could add ſomewhat more 
commodious or advantagious to it. 

Now, as to the firſt Invention of Things, I ſhall „ 
conſider theſe three principal Cauſes : Firft, Neceſſiryfirlt tnventd. 
is ſaid to have been the Mother of Invention, by rea- 
ſon it puts Mens Minds upon thinking how to ſupply 
their Wants, with ſuch Things, and after ſuch man- 
ner as they have moſt occaſion for. Secondly, Un- 
expected Experiments, as when you aim and try to find 
out one Thing, and accidentally light on another: 
Thus tis ſaid Gun-Pomder and divers other conſidera- 
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ble Things have been found out by Chance, and in- 
numerable others by experimental Chymiſtry. Thirdly, 
Natural Philoſophy, or Obſervation of the Inſtincts 
of all living Creatures, has ſuggeſted many noble 
Thoughts and Fancies to Men, both for Imitation and 
Invention. Now tho! we cannot aſſert that Men at 
firſt learn'd Architecture from the Beaver, which builds 
himſelf a Houſe for ſhelter and ſecurity in the Winter 
Time, yet are we certain they took the ſeveral 
Ornaments of Building either from Birds, Beaſts and 
Fiſhes, or from the Leaves, Flowers and Fruits of Plants. 
Thus the Romans generally us'd the Leaves of * Acan- 
thus, and the Fews thoſe of Palm- Trees and Pomegra- 
nates in their Buildings. Nor is it leſs probable their 
Weaving might be found out from the Spider or Silk- 
Worm, than that the Fiſh call'd Nautilus, or the little 
Mariner, was Navigivram Archetipus, the firſt Type 
or Pattern of a Ship, who when he is to Swim, con- 
tracts his Body and Finns into the form of a Galley 
under Sail. From the fight whereof, fome (as Pliny 
conceives) took the firſt hint of framing a Ship, as 
from the ſight of a Kite flying in the Air, who turns 
and ſteers his Body with his Tail (as Fiſhes alſo do in 
the Water) ſome have devis'd the Stern and Rudder 
ot a Ship. Tidem videntur Artem gubernandi docuiſſe 
Cuude flexibus, in Calo monſtrante Natura quod opus 
efſet in profundo, Pliny Lib. 10. cap. 10. They ſeem to 
have taught Men the Art of Steering a Ship by the flex- 
ures of their Tails, Nature ſhewing in the Air what nas 
needful to be done in the Deep. Tis alſo obſerv'd by 
that great Naturaliſt Mr. Ray, that the Trunk of a 
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Bird's Body does ſomewhat reſemble the Hull of a Ship, 
the Head the Prow, which is for the moſt part ſmall, 
that it may the more caſily cur the Air, and the Tail 
ſerves to ſteer, govern and direct its flight. We read 
there was a Beaſt in Egypt call'd Cynocephalus, of a ve- 
ry ſtrange kind, kept in the Temple of Serapis, which, 
during the Time of the two Equinoxes, made Water 
12 Times in a Day, and as often in the Night, regu- 
larly and at even Spaces of Time ; from the Obſerya- 
tion of which, they divided the Natural Day into 24 
Hours, that Beaſt being as it were their Clock and 
Dial, both to divide their Day, and reckon their 
Hours by, This probably gave Creſibius of Alexandria: 
an hint to invent the Clephdre or Water Glaſſes, 
which diſtinguiſn' d the Hours by the fall or dropping 
of Water, as Clepſammidiæ or Sand- Glaſſes did by the 
running of Sand; and to ſhew they ow 'd the Invention 
of theſe Water - Glaſſes to the Cynocephalus, they us d 
to carve one on the top of them, as may be ſcen in 
irc her in Mechanica #gyptiaca. Now Egypt was both. 
in reſpect of its Scituation as well as natural producti- 
on of curious Things, a mighty help to the Invention 
and improvement of Arts and Sciences; for as Caſalius 
de deter. Aigypt. Ritibus, p. 35. tells us, Arithmetic was firſt 
found out by their great Commerce, and Geometry from 
the River Vile s Annual over- flowing the Fields, and 
removing their Bound-Marks, which occaſion d great 
Diſputes among them, ſo that by the frequent mea- 
ſuring of the Ground it was deriv'd into this Art. 
And as for Afrology, the quality of the Climate and. 
ſcituation of the Country was ſuch,. as gave them an: 
advantage above others, more clearly to diſcern the. 
riſing and ſetting. of the Stars, for by reaſon ot. the- 
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232 The Art of Enbalming. 
perpetual Serenity of the Air, they found out the 
Courſe of the Sun, Moon and Stars, with their Con- 
ſtellations, Aſpects and Influences, and moreover by 
their often Worſhipping thoſe Planets, beheld and 
contemplated them more ſeriouſly, and from thence 
became the moſt skillful Aſtrologers in the World, as 
Firmianus Divin. inſtit. Lib. 2. cap. 14. ſays : Hereby 

alſo being made more perſpicacious, and obſerving of 

natural Things, they invented Phyfick, for, as Proſper 

Phyic, how Alpinus, Lib. de Medicina Agyptiorum reports, They 
fit bound out. t Ok the hints of curing divers Diſcaſes from brute 
Beaſts and Animals. Thus Phlebotomy or Bleeding 

was found out from the Hippopotomos or River-Horſe, 

which lives in the Nile, for when this Beaſt is grown 

over fat with continual Gluttony and Gormandizing, 

he ſearches out for a ſharp pointed Reed on the Banks of 

the River, and having found one fit for his purpoſe, 

ſticks it into his Thigh, and wounds a certain Vein 

there; when having ſufficiently emty d his Plethoric 

Body by Bleeding, he cloſes, and as it were plaſters up 

the Orifice with Mud. Alfo that a certain Bird call'd 

Ibis, about the Banks of Nile, firſt taught the Egyp- 

tians the way of adminiſtring Cly/ters; for this Bird 

has been often obſerv'd, by means of his crooked Bill 
intromitted into the Anus, to inject ſalt Water, as 

with a Syringe, into its own Bowels, and thereby to 
exonecrate its Paunch when too much obſtructed. 

Dogs are commonly known when Sick to Vomit 
themſclves by cating Graſs. Swine, ſo ſoon as they 
perceive themſelves ill, refuſe their Meat, and ſo re- 

cover by Abſtinence. Tis reported the wild Goat 

taught the uſe of the Dictamnus, for drawing out of 

Darts and healing Wounds, and the Swallow the uſe 


of 
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of Celandine for recovering the Sight; whence. we 
may as well infer, that from the diverſity of Bodies, 
ſuch as Flies, Spiders, Gnats, Bees, Piſmires, Graſhop- 
pers, Locuſts, Frogs, Oc. inclos d in Amber, the Egy- 
ptians might firſt learn the Art of Embalming ; bur, he. 
ſince theſe things appear rather Fabulous, and the plea- 
fant Flights of acute Wits and inquiſitive Naturaliſts, 
than ſolid Truths to be rely'd on, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the fourth Cauſe, wiz. That their Opinion of 
the Metemſychoſis or Tranſmigration of the Soul, and 
other ſuch like religious Principles, firſt oblig'd them 
to ſtudy this Art, and perhaps the known Virtues of 
Opobalſamum, ſo good againſt Mortifications and Pu- 
trifactions, might ſuggeſt to them the uſe of it in pre- 
ſerving the Bodies of Princes, as the Balſamic, Sulphu- 
rous and Bituminous Nature of their Aſphalt, taught 
them to uſe that for the poorer ſort of People; beſides, 
whatever way it was firit found out, it was as eaſie for 
themi to do it as for us to believe it, ſays Gabriel Clauderns 
in Methodo Balſamandi, p. 41. becauſe they excell'd all 
other Nations in Learning and Invention, ſo that by 
applying themſelves with the utmoſt diligence o e 
ſtudy of this Art, they could not fail of attaining the 
perfection of it, eſpecially ſince this Region was, above 
all others, the beſt accommodated with an extraordi- 
nary fruitfulneſs and plenty of Aromatic and Medici- 
nal Things, neceſſary as well for all Phyſical Uſes as for 
the decent performing of their Embalmings. Now 
Sandys, p. 38. tells us abundance of Practitioners in 
Phyſic are frequently invited to Cairo by the great 
ſtore of Simples there growing. Add to this the ex- 
traordinary Diligence of the Egyptian Kings and Prieſts, 
both in rewarding Arts and being R intent 
on 
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on finding out the Nature of Things themſelves, not by 
indulging Superſtition, but by a ſtrict ſearch and ſcruti- 
ny, not truſting to plauſible Appearances, but only to 
Experiments and Demonſtration. To prove this we 
mall how ſuch infallible Methods for the Invention 
and Improvement of all Arts and Sciences, that they 
could not eaſily miſcarry in their Defigns ; for beſides. 
the famous Library of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and that 
in the Temple of Serapis, there was at Cairo, as Proſper 
Alpinus de Medicina Ag yptiorum relates, a Univerſity 
or place of Study call'd Gemelhazar, which paid yearly 
out of the public Stock of the Academy 300000. pieces 
of Gold for Books, Food, Stipends, SC. 
The Invention of Arts and Sciences may be partly im- 


coden puted to the goodneſs of their Laws, and their ſtrictneſs 


their Laws. * 


in obſerving them; the Egyptians alledging this as an 
undeniable Argument, that the beſt Laws were made 
and inſtituted among them, in that the Native Kings 
had Reign'd in Fgypt' for the ſpace of above 4700 
Years, and that their Country during all that Time had 


been the moſt proſperous and flouriſhing in the World, 


which could never have been ſo if the Inhabitants had 


not been civiliʒ d and brought up under good Laws, 
and a liberal Education in all kinds of Arts and Sciences. 


To effect this therefore they divided their People into 
three Orders: Firſt, Prieſts. Secondly, Artificers and 
Husbandmen. And, Thirdly, Military Perſons or Soul- 
diers. Now each Perſon ſtrictly keeping to his own 
Province; Art flouriſh'd in a right Line, and. Scien- 
ces were not attack'd by ruſtic and ignorant Preten- 
ders, but only practis d by Prieſts, who were the chief 
of their Nobility, and hy'd ſeparate from all others 
leaſt their Learning ſhould be any ways divulg'd. Nor 
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was it lawful for any but Prieſts Sons to enter the Colle- 

ges where theſe Sciences were taught, whereby the more 

polite Knowledge was ſecur'd to the Prieſts, and me- 
chanic Arts and Trades practis d only by the inferior 
People. Now the better to effect and propagate this, 

they had three Laws that mightily encourag d the Study 

and Invention of Arts, on which their chief Felicity 
depended, as Diodorus Siculus witneſſes. Firſt, In that 

they honour'd and eſteem'd all ſuch as were the firſt 
Inventors and Promoters of uſctul Things. Secondly, 

In that he who pretended to more Arts than one, in- 

curr'd a moſt grievous Puniſhment. And, 7hirdly, In 

that every one was oblig'd to appear annually before 

the Governour of the Province to ſhow how he got 

his Living, which if he could not prove, or was found 

to ſubſiſt by unjuſt means, he was infallibly puniſh'd 

with Death. Thus all Men were employ'd, and every 

Art carry d to the higheſt perfection in the Reign of , Uh 
Amaſis, who cnacted the third Law. Now, as a fur- the ig of 
ther Argument of the Egyptian Induſtry, hear what 
Fl. Vopiſcus relates of the Alexandrians: Civitas, ſays 

he, [Alexandria] opulenta, dives, fæcunda, in qua Nemo 

didit otioſus, alii Vitrum conflant, ab aliis Charta confi- 

citur, alii Linyphiones ſunt: Omnes certe cujuſcunque 

Artis & videntur & habentur; Podagroſi quod agant ha- 

bent, habent caci quod faciant, ne Chiragrici quidem 
apud eos otioſi vivunt. Alexandria is a plentiful and, Aoi 
opulent City, in which none live idle: Some blow Glaſs, _ 
others make Paper, a third ſort weave Linnen, and in a 

word, all have ſome Trade or Work. Thoſe that have the 

Gout in their Feet or are Blind have ſomething to do, and 

even ſuch as have the Gout in their Hands are not idle. 

This ſhows how every Art was cultivated: Likewiſe 
Hh 2 their 
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their Induſtry and number of Hands as plainly prove 
the facility of performing thoſe ſcemingly incredi- 


ble and. ſtupendious Works, which has. taken us up 
ſo much Time to relate; for tis ſaid, throughout the 


2 . is. whole Country of Egypt, in the Reign of Amaſis, 


number of C 
ties and In 


bitants. 


there were reckon'd no fewer than 20000 Cities, and 


that it was eſteem'd the moſt populous Country of the 
World. Diodorus Siculus tells us it had in it above 
18000 Cities, as might be ſeen regiſter d in their Sa- 
cred Records; and in the Time of Prolemens Lagus 
there remain d above 3000. Once, they ſay, in a 
general Cenſus taken of all the Inhabitants, they a- 
mounted to Seven. Millions, and even at the Time of 
Diodorus, there were no leſs than Three Millions of 
People, which wonderful Encreaſe fome think might 


How ircame be effected by the conſtant drinking of: the Nile Wa- 


ow ter, Which had the Virtue of making the Egyptian 


Women Prolific, ſo as commonly to bring forth three 
or four Children at a Birth. This may a little abate 
the wonder, how the Children of ae could multi- 
ply to that degree in ſo ſhort a ſpace, that in 430 
Years, from 70. Perſons, which came with Jacob into 
Egypt, he became a mighty Nation; for it is ſaid, at 
their departure, there journey d, from Rameſes to 
Succotb, about 600000 Men, beſides Women and 
Children. Now how populous the Land from whence 
they came was, may be collected not only from their 


commanding ſuch mighty Powers as were under them, 


but alſo, as has been before obſerv'd, from the ſeveral 
Accounts of that Kingdom, given us by Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus; for it is reported that Seſac or 
Seſonchis arm'd 400000 Foot, 60000 Horſe and 1200 
Chariots againſt. Rehoboam, and that. King C * or 

3710 : C hem- 
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Chemnis employ'd 360000 Men in erecting one of the 
Pyramids. Tis alſo. farther ſaid, they built other ſtu- 
pendious Works, ſuch as the Labyrinth, Obelishs Co- 
loſſus's, &cc. as not knowing otherwiſe how to expend ®, wi 
their Treaſure or employ their People, thro' whic wonderful 
means their Kings, by their great Riches and infinite befund 
numbers of Men, left behind them ſuch eternal Mo- 
numents of their State and Grandure, which altho* 

they bear the name of Wonders to this very Day, as 
ſeeming very difficult to have been perform'd, yet were 
ſuch Works render'd eaſie enough, if we conſider fo 
vaſt a multitude of Hands as were employ'd. about 
them, and this being rightly conſider d, we may well 
enough believe what Herodotus ſays of Egypt, Tbat it 
had more wonderful. Works than all the Nations of the 
World beſides. 
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Thus having ſhown how the Egyptians were the firſt an te vhar- 


Inventors and Propagators of Arts and Sciences, we 
will next ſhow to what end they built thoſe admirable 
Structures. with. ſo great Labour and Expence, think- 
ing not as Ariftotle, Lib, 3. Polit. who makes them to 
have been the Works of Tyranny, or as Pliny, Lib, 26. 
cap. 12. conjectures, that they built them partly out 
of Oſtentation, and partly out of State-Policy, to di- 
vert their People from Mutinies and Rebellion by keep- 
ing them employ'd, but that they erected them as Re- 
poſitories for their Dead, which they did from a Be- 
lief they had of the Immortality of the Soul, and an- 
Opinon they held of the Metempſychoſis or Tranſmi- 
gration of it from one Body to another: Tis true, 
thoſe Arguments alledg'd by Pliny might be Secon- 
dary Motives, yet ſays Greaves in his Pyramidographia, 
p. 45. the true Reaſon depends upon higher and more. 
weighty 
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' » rwlg of Weighty Conſiderations, ſpringing from the 7 heology 


the Egyptians, 
or Merempſj- 
choſis. 


of the Egyptians, who as Servius ſhews in his Com- 
ment on theſe words of Virgil, Lib. 3. Æneid. where 
that Poet deſcribes the Funeral of Polydorus, 


———Animamq; Sepulchro 


Condimus —— ——— 


believ'd, That as long as the Body endur d ſo long ſhould 
the Soul continue with it, which alſo was the Opinion 
of the Stoicꝭs: Hence the Egyptians, 5k/1ful in Wiſdom, 
keep their Dead embalm'd ſo much the longer, to the end 
the Soul may for a long while continue with the Body, 
leſt it ſhould quickly paſs into another. The Romans 
acted quite contrary, burning their Dead, that the Soul 
might ſuddenly return into the generality of Things, that 
is, into its own Nature; wherefore, ſays Greaves, that 
the Body might not either by Putrifaction be reduc'd 
to Duſt, out of which it was firſt form'd, or by Fire 
be converted to Aſhes (as the manner of the Greeks 
and Romans was) the Egyptians invented curious Com- 
poſitions, beſides intombing their Dead in ſtately Re- 
politories, thereby to preſerve them from Rottenneſs, 
and render them Eternal. Nec cremare, aut fodere fas 
putant, verum arte Medicatos intra penetralia collocant, 
fays Pomponius Mela, Lib. 1. cap. 9. Alſo Herodotus in 
Thalia gives the Reaſon why they neither burn'd nor 
bury'd their Dead, for diſcourſing in his third Book 
of the Cruelty of Cambyſes, and his commanding the 
Body of Amaſis, an Egyptian King, ſhould be taken 
out of his Sepulchre, be whipp'd and us'd with all con- 
tumely; he reports, after all this ke order'd it to be 


7.4 


buriid, Commanding that which was not Holy, for the 
: Perſians 
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Perſians imagin d the ' Fire to be a God, and neither the ri. chough 
Egyptians nor they were accuſtom d to burn their Dead: d 
The Perſians, for the Reaſon before alleg'd, becauſe they 
conceiv d it unfit for a God to devour the Carcaſs of a 
Man; and the Egyptians, becauſe they were perſuaded 
the Fire was a living Creature, devouring all Things it By me 
recein/d, and after it was ſatisfy d with Food, dy d with cteuue. * 
that it had devour d. Nor was it their Cuſtom to give 
their dead Bodies to Beaſts (as the Hyrcanians were wont 
to do) but to Embalm or Salt them, not only for this 
Reaſon, but alſo that they might not be confum'd with 
Worms, The term razyww, i. c. Salting or Embalmin 
the Dead, us d by Herodotus, is alſo us d by Baruch and 
Plato. Lucian likewiſe in his Diſcourſe de Luctu, treat- 
ing of the ſeveral kinds of Burial practis d by divers 
Nations, ſays, The Grecrans burn their Dead, the Perſi- 
ans bury them, the Indians anoint them with the Fat 
of Swine, the Scythians eat them, and the Egyptians 
(ragiqelei) Embalm them: Which manner likewiſe is 
alluded to by M. Aurelius Antoninus, under the word 
rale: His Words are theſe, That which the other Day 
vas excrementitious Matter, fhall within few Days either 
be Terry, an Embalm'd Body, or down right Aſhes $.. 
in the one expreſſing the Cuſtom of the Egyptians, 
and in the other that of the Romans. By Salting or 
Embalming the Soul, according to the Belief of the 
Egyptians, was oblig'd to abide with the Body, and 
the Body on 1ts part became as durable as Marble, in- 
ſomuch that Plato, who liv'd in Egypt with Eudoxus. 
no leſs than 13 Years, as Strabo witneſſes, brings it for 
an Argument, in his Phedon, to prove the Immortality 
of the Soul, thro the long duration of theſe Bodies, 
which ſurely would have been yet more —— 
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with him, could he but have imagin'd they ſhould 
have continu'd ſo ſolid and entire even to this Day, 
as we find many of them are: For this Reaſon Sr. 
_ 24114. be- Auſtin truly affirms the Egyptians had a Belief of the 


Reſurrection, in that they carefully preſeru'd their Dead; 
for they had a Cuſtom among them of drying up the Bodies, 
and rendring them as durable as Braſs : Theſe, in their 
Language they call'd Gabbares, whence the gloſs of 
Iſidore, Gabbares mortuorum in Vulcanius his Edition, or 
as Spondanus de Cæmet. ſacris, Lib. 1. pars 1. cap. 5. reads, 
Gabbares mortuorum condita Corpora. 

The manner how the Egyptians prepar d and En- 
balm'd theſe Bodies is very copiouſly, and by what I 
obſerv'd at my being there, ſays Greaves in his Pyrami. 
dographia, p. 48. faithfully deſcrib'd by Herodotus and 
Diodorus ; in which Matter, tho I cannot totally dif- 
ſent from Mr. Greaves, for their Account may be true, 
yet is it not ſo copious as they make it, but imperfectly 
related, or at leaſt ſo far that ſome Paſſages are hardly 
to be underſtood or made out, which may eaſily be al- 
low'd without Reflection on thoſe famous Men, ſince 
they treated of the Matter only as Hiſtorians and not 
as Phyſicians: My buſineſs therefore ſhall be, after re- 
lating their own Words, to reconcile their Differences, 
explain the Difhculties, and compare the Opinions of 
Annotators and Phyſicians on this Art, and laſtly, to 
ſuggeſt ſome new Thoughts, as plauſible, and per- 
haps as true as any, eſpecially ſince it is all but gueſs- 
work, and the true Art may have entirely periſh'd with 
the antient Egyptians, either by Inundation, Fire, Ir- 
ruptions of Enemies, or other hoſtile Devaſtations. I 
will begin firſt with Herodotus, whoſe Words ſerve as 
well to ſhew the ſeveral Ceremonies of Sepulture as 


their 
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their Embalmings, and whom we find in his Second Book 
call'd Euterpe, thus ſpeaking of the Egyptians : 

Their Mourning, ſays he, and manner of Burial are dener 
after this kind: When any Man of Quality dies, all the Ernim Fu. 
Momen of that Family beſmear their Heads and Faces" 
with Dirt; then leaving the Body at home, they go la- 
menting up and down the City with all their Relations, 
their Apparel being girt about them, and their Breaſts 
left naked. On the other hand the Men, having likewiſe 
their C loaths girt about them,beat themſelves. T heſe things 
being done, they carry the dead Body to be Embalm'd; 
for which, there are certain Perſons appointed who profeſs 
this Art. Theſe, when the Body is brought to them, 
ſhew to thoſe that bring it certain Models of Wood, painted 
like the Dead Perſon that is to be Embalm'd. One of theſe 
they ſay is accurately made (which 1 think not lawful to 
name; ) then they ſhew a ſecond inferior to it and of an 
eaſier Price, and next a third cheaper than the former, and 
of a very ſmall value, which being ſeen, they ask them what 
Pattern they will have the dead Body prepar d by: When 
they have agreed on the Price they depart, and thoſe with 
whom the dead Corps is left proceed to Embalm it after 
the following manner : Firſt of all they, with a crooked 
Iron, draw the Brain out of the Head thro the Neoſtrils, 
and then fill up the Cavity with Medicinal Ingredients. 
Next, with a ſharp Ethiopic Stone, they cut up that 
part of the Abdomen call d the Ilia, and that way draw 
out all the Bowels, which having cleans d and waſh'd 
with Palm-Wine, they again rinſe and waſh with Wine 
perfum'd with pounded Odours ; then filling up the Belly 
with pure Myrrh and Caſſia groſiy powder d, and all other 
Odours except Frankincenſe, they ſow it up again. Ha- 
ving ſo done, they ſalt it up cloſe with Nitre 70 Days, 


I1 for 
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reſtor d to its Relations, who prepare a wooden Coffin for 
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for longer they may not ſalt it. After this number of Days 
are over, they waſh the Corps again, and then roul it up 
with fine Linnen all beſmear d with a ſort of Gum commonly 
us by the Egyptians inſtead of Glue. Then is the Body 


it, in the ſhape and likeneſs of a Man, and then put the 
Embalm'd Body into it, and thus inclosd place it in a 
Repoſitory in the Houſe, ſetting it upright againſt the 
Wall. After this manner they with great expence pre- 
ſerve their Dead, whereas thoſe who to avoid too great 
a Charge defire a mediocrity, thus Embalm them: They 
neither cut the Belly nor pluck out the Entrails, but 
fill it with Clyſters of Oil of Cedar injected up the 
Anus, and then ſalt it the aforeſaid number of Days. On 
the laſt of theſe they preſs out the Cedar Clyſter, by the 
ſame way they had injected it, which has ſuch Virtue and 
Efficacy that it brings out along with it the Bowels waſted, 
and the Nitre conſumes the Fleſh, leaving only the Skin 
and Bones: Having thus done, they reſtorethe dead Bod) to 
the Relations, doing nothing more. The third way of 
Embalming is for thoſe of yet meaner Circumſtances : 
They with Lotions waſh the Belly, then dry it with Salt 
for 70 Days, and afterwards deliver it to be carry d away. 
Nevertheleſs, beautiful Women and Ladies of Quality 


were not deliver d to be Embalm'd till three or four Days 


after they had been dead. Ea de cauſa facientes, ne cum 
Fæminis iſti Salinaru concumbant. Deprehenſum enim 
quendam aiunt coeuntem cum recenti Cadavere Mulie- 
bri, delatumq; ab ejuſdem Artificii Socio. But if any 
Egyptian or Stranger was either Hill d by a Crocodile, or 
drown din the River, the City where he was caſt up was 
o Embalm and bury him honouraby in the Sacred Monu- 
ments, whom no one, no, not a Relation or Friend, but the 


Prieſts 
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Prieſts of Nile only might touch, becauſe they bury'd one 
who was ſomething more than a dead Man. 

Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1. relates the F uneral Cere- Dido 5 
monies of the Egyptians more diſtinctly and clearly, the Epi 
and with ſome very remarkable Circumſtances. ihn 
any one among the Egyptians dies, ſays he, all his Re- 
lations and Friends, putting Dirt upon their Heads, po 
lamenting about the City, till ſuch time as the Body ſhall 
be bury d. In the mean time they abſtain from Baths and 
Wine, and all kinds of delicate Meats, neither do they 
during that time wear any coſtly Apparel. The manner 
of their Burials is threefold, one very coftly, a ſecond ſort 
leſs chargable, and a third very mean, In the firſt, they 
ſay, there is ſpent a Talent of Silver, in the ſecond 20 
Minx, bet in the laft there is very tittle Expence. Thoſe 
who have the care of ordering the Body, are ſuch as have 
been taught that Art by ben Anceſtors. Theſe ſhewing 
to the Kindred of the Deceasd a Bill of Expences of 
each kind of Burial, ask them after what manner they 
will have the Body prepar'd ; when they have agreed up- 
on the matter, they deliver the Body to ſuch as are uſu- 
ally appointed for this Office. 75 he who has the 
name of Scribe, laying it upon the e marks about 
the Flank on the left fide, how much is to be cut away. 

Then he who is call'd the Cutter or Diſſector, with an ÆEthi- 
opic Stone, cuts away as much of the Fleſh as the Law 

commands, and preſently runs away as faſt as he can: 

T hoſe who are preſent perſuin bim, caſt Stones at him, and 

Curſe him, hereby turning a 11 the Execrations, which they 
imagin due to his Office, upon bim. For whoſoever offers 
violence, wounds or does any kind of injury to a Body of 
the ſame nature with himſelf, they think him worthy of 
Hatred; but theſe who are call d the Embalmers, Wo 


It 2 efteem 
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efteem worthy of Honour and Reſpe& : For they are fa. 
miliar with their Prieſts, and go into the Temples as Ho- 
ly Men, without any prohibition. So ſoon as they come 
to Embalm the diſſected Body, one of them thruſis his 
Hand thro' the Wound into the Abdomen, and draws 
forth all the Bowels but the Heart and Kidnies, whirl; 
an ol her waſhes and cleanſes with Wine made of Palms 
and aromatic Odours, Laſtly, having waſh'd the Body, 
they anoint it with Oil of Cedar and other Things for 
above 30 Days, and afterwards with Myrrh, Cinamon 
and. other ſuch like Matters; which have not only a power 
to preſerve it for a long Time, but alſo give it a- ſweet 
Smell; after which they deliver it to the Kindred, in ſueh 
manner that every Member remains whole and entire, and 
no part of it chang'd, but the beauty and ſhape of the 
Face ſeems juſt. as it was before, and may be known, ewen 
the Hairs of the Eye-Lids and Eye-Brows remaining as 
they were at firik. By this means many of the Egyptians, 
keeping the dead Bodies of their Anceſtors in magnificent 
Houſes, ſo perfeètly ſee the true Viſage and Countenance of 
thoſe that dy'd many Ages before they themſelves were born, 
that in viewing the. Proportions. of every one of them, and 
the Lineaments of their Faces, they take as much delight 
as if they were flill living among them. Moreover, the 
Friends and neare$t Relations. of the Deceas'd, for the 
greater. Pomp of the. Solemnity, acquaint the Judges. and 
the reſt of their Friends with the Time pre fix d for the 
Funerat:or. Day of Sepulture, declaring that ſuch a one 
(calling the Dead by his. Name) is ſuch a Day to paſs 
the Lake, at which Time above 40. Judges appear, and 
fit together in à Semicircle, in a. place prepar'd. on the 
hither ſide of the Eake, where a Ship, provided beforehand 
ty ſuch as have the. care. of the Buſineſs, is hald up to 

1 the 
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the Shoar, and ſteer d by a Pilot, whom the Egyptians in 
their Language call Charon. Hence, they ſay, Orpheus 
upon ſeeing this Ceremony while be was in Egypt, invent- 
ed the Fable of Hell, partly imitating therein the People 
of Egypt, and partly adding ſomewhat of his own. The 
Ship being thus brought to the Lake-ſide, before the Coffin 
is put on board, every one is at liberty. by the Law to ac- 
cuſe the Dead of what he thinks him guilty. Now if 
any one proves be was an ill Liver, the Tudges give Sen- 
tence the Body ſhall be depriv'd of Sepulture ; but in caſe 
the Informer be convicted of falſe Accuſation, then is he ſe- 
werely puniſh'd. If no Accuſer appear, or the Information. 
prove falſe, then all the Kindred of the Deceas'd leave off 
Mourning, and begin to ſet forth his Praiſes, yet ſay nothing 
of his Birth (as the Cuſtom is among the Greeks) becauſe 
the Egyptians all think themſelves equally Noble : But 
then they recount how the Deceas'd was educated from his 
Youth, and brought up to Man's Eſtate, exalting his Piety 
towards the Gods and Juſtice towards Men, his Chaſtity 


and other Virtues, wherein he excell d; and laſtly, pray and 


call upon the Infernal Deities to receive him into the So- 
ciety of the: Judt. The common People take this from the 
others, and conſequently approve all is ſaid in his Praiſe 
by a lond ſhout, ſetting likewiſe forth his Virtues in the 


higheſt ſtrains of Commendation, as one that is to live for 


ever with the Infernal Gods. Then thoſe that hade Tombs 
of their own, interr the Corps in places appointed for that 
purpoſe, and they that hade none, rear up the Body in its 


Coffin again ſome ſtrong Wall of their Houſe. But ſuch 


as are denyd Sepulture on account of ſome Crime or Debt, 


are laid up at home without Coffins : Yet when it ſhall af. 


 terwards happen that any of their Poſterity grows Rich, 
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be commonly pays off the deceas'd. Perſons. Debts, and 
gets, 
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| gets his Crimes abſolv'd, and ſo buries him honourably, for 
the Egyptians are wont to boaſt of their Parents and An- 


The Mourn- 
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ceſtors that were magnificently bury'd. Iis a Cuſtom like- 
wiſe among them to pawn the dead Bodies of their Parents 
to their Creditors, but then thoſe that do not redeem them 
fall under the greateſt Diſgrace imaginable, and are de. 


ny d Burial themſelves at their Deaths. 


Reflections 
on the Ei- 
an Enbalming. the largeſt 


Thus far. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have given 
and cleareſt Accounts of any of the Ancients 
of the Funeral Ceremonies and Embalmings of the Egy- 
ptians, bur there are ſtill remaining ſome dubious and 
difficult Points neceſſary to be known, for the better 
underſtanding this Art : We ſhall make ſome Quere's 
and Reflexions thereon, and endeavour to reconcile 
them by the Opinions of the more refin'd Artiſts, the 
modern Phyſicians. 


ing of the 40. Firſt then of the Mourning of the Eg yptians, by 


* Ians. 


them very ſtrictly obſery'd for a long time, and per- 
form'd after the following manner : When any of 
their Kings dy'd they lamented his Death with a genc- 
ral Mourning, making ſad Lamentaions, putting Dirt 
upon their Heads, rending their Cloaths and beating 
their Breaſts ; they ſhut up their Temples and Markets, 
and prohibited all Feſtivals and Rejoycings; they ab- 
ſtain d from all delicate Meats and coſtly Apparel, from 
Baths, Perfumes and Ointments, and neither made 
their Beds nor accompany'd with their Waves, but 
expreſs d all the ſigns of an extraordinary Affliction, 
that they could have done for their own Child. This 
their Mourning continu'd till the Body was bury'd, 
which was no leſs than 72 Days, during which, both 
Men and Women, and thoſe about 2 or 300 in num- 
ber, went about the City twice a Day withour any 

thing 
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thing on but a Linnen-Cloath girt about their Bodies, 
iv beneath their Breaſts downwards, renewing their 
Gricf, and intermixing the Virtues and Praiſes of the de- 
ceas d Prince with their Sighs and Outcries. Much the 
ſame Ceremonies were obſerv'd in their private Fune- 
rals, ſome of which we ſhall inſert from the Writings of 
the famous Don Antonio de Guevara, Hiſtoriographer to 
the Emperor Charles V. who in his roth Letter, Eng- 
liſt d by Mr. Savage, thus writes: Of all Nations, 

none we read of made ſo euch adoe about their 


* always ſhew d h him far more Reſpe& than while he 
* Iv'd ; inſomuchi that if a Father loſt a Son, a Son a 
Father, or one Friend was depriv'd of another, they 
* usd to ſhave off half their Hair as a Hieroglyphic to 
5 3 they had parted with half of themſclves. 

Alſo the Egyptian Women, when their Husbands, 
Children or Relations dy d, were wont to tear their 
Fleſh, and ſcratch their Faces with their Nails. Like- 
* wiſe the leſſer Prieſts, at the Funerals of the greater, 
* were accuſtom'd to mark their Fleſh with red hor 
Irons, either on their Hands, Arms or Breaſts, to the 
end that whenever they beheld thoſe Scars they might 
* immediately be difpos 50 to lament their loſs. 157 
like manner they nd: a Cuſtom, that when ever a 
* King or Prince dy'd, all his Officers were inſtantly 
* oblig'd to ſlaſh themſelves with Knives in ſome viſi- 

ble part of their Bodies; inſomuch, that he who was 


upon to be the greateſt Mourner. All which Cere- 


$ doubt invented by the Devil, foraſmuch as the F gy- 


* ptians were all naturally Necromancers, Magicians, . 
* Wize 


Dead as the Egyptians, who, when ever a Friend dy'd, 


es d to have moſt Wounds, was always look'd 


monies being in themſelves ſuperſtitious, and no 
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* Wizzards and Aſtrologers, and for that they were 
not only a damage to the Living, but alſo no Ad- 
* vantage to the Dead; GOD forbad the Children of 
* Iſrael (who living ſo long in Egypt, had contracted 
many ill Cuſtoms from thoſe People) both marking 
and cutting their Fleſh, as appears from Leviticus 19. 
* 27, 28. where he Commands the Iſraelites neither 
to round the Corners of their Heads, nor mar the Points 
© of their Beards: To make any Cuttings in their Fleſh, 
or print any Marks upon it on account of their Dead. 

How the Thus Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus having firſt 

Pn bre. deſerib'd the manner of Mourning among the Egypti- 
ans, they next proceed to give an Account of ir 
Embalmings, telling us, That whilſt the Ceremonies of 
Mourning were performing, they carry'd the Dead to 
be Embalm d, as I ſuppoſe, to a certain place appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe, where Perſons reſided who pro- 
feſs d that Art, being well experienc'd therein, and 
taught it by their Anceſtors. Theſe ſhow'd the Rela- 
tions or Perſons that brought the Body, and had 
commiſſion for ordering the Funeral, certain Mo- 
dels or Patterns of Wood, painted in the likeneſs 

Three difie- Of Fmbalm d Bodies, being of three ſeveral kinds and 

Embaiming. Prizes, ſuitable to every one's Condition and Quality; 
ſome very Rich and Coſtly, others of a moderate Price, 


and a third ſort cheaper and of very little Value. Ha- 


ving agreed upon the Sort and Price, they immedi- 
atcly go about Embalming the Body, and as Herodotus 
rells us, firſt of all draw out the Brain, with a crooked 


Iron, thro' the Noſtrils, infuſing in its place, by the 


ſame way, ſeveral Medicaments, which as it is con- 
trary to our Cuſtom of Diſſection, that begins with 
the Abdomen, ſeeing its Contents ſooneſt putrific and 
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become offenſive even in our cold Country, and 
much more would do in ſo hot a Climate as that of 
Egypt, if neglected; ſo the extraction of the Brain, 
after the manner propos d by him, 1s a very difficult 
and tedious piece of Work, if poſſible to be perform'd at 
all; but his wrong beginning of this Work of Fmbalm- 
ing is not ſo material a Miſtake, as his amuſing us 
with a Story of drawing forth the Brain thro' the 
Noftrils with a creoked Iron, (by which I ſuppoſe he 
means ſome particular ſort of Inſtrument) and not 
farther explaining himſelf how or after what manner 
it was done; and indeed | believe he could not, the 
thing being in it ſelf unpracticable and ridiculous, 
which any one skill'd in Anatomy will readily agree to. 
But grant it could be done, the afore-ſaid extraction 
of the Brain thro' the Noſtrils, muſt nevertheleſs fo 
dilacerate the cartilagineous parts of the Noſe, that E 
the carnous and cutaneous parts would fink, and 
thereby render the Face deform'd. More agrecable 
therefore to Reaſon is what Gryphius in Tract. de Mum. 
Mati ſlav. p. 45. aſſerts, That it might be more com- 
modiouſſy extracted thro a large Foramen, made in 
the hinder part of the Head, near the upper Vertebræ 
of the Neck; but that this was not the right way 
neither, I am thoroughly convinc'd from the Skull of 
an Embaln'd Body I have by me, which has no ſuch 
Apertion. To reconcile therefore this ſeeming diffi-, The gi, 
culty, I will ſhew a Method how 'tis poſſible to be a 
perform'd by a convenient Inſtrument which I have 
devis'd, and intend to deſcribe in another Place, con- 
tenting my ſelf here to tell you, That by inject- 
ing Oil of Cedar, or the like corroſive Medicine thro' 
the Noſtrils, or thro the Ears, by a Paſlage privately 
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made into the Skull, the Brain may be conſum'd: and 
brought away, and the Skull, by injections of ſpiritu- 
ous and aromatic Wines, be thoroughly waſh'd and 
cleans'd; and laſtly fill'd with melted. Bitumen or ſweet 
Balſams, that acquire a ſolid Conſiſtence when cold. 
And altho' Greaves ſeems well ſatisfyd with Hero- 
dotuss Account, yet is his Obſervation, p. 49. of his 
Pyramidographia, more agreeable to this Opinion of 
mine, 1 he tells us, That having caus'd the Head 
of one of the richer ſort of Embalm'd Bodies to be 
open d, he found in the hollow of the Skull the quan- 
tity of two pounds of Medicament, which had the 
conſiſtence, blackneſs and ſmell of a kind of Bitumen 
or Pitch, and by the heat of the Sun was become ſoft. 
Diodorus Siculus begins more methodically with the 


The Scribe Scribe or Deſigner, an Officer ſo call'd, who draws up- 


or De/igner. 


on a piece of Paper, or marks on the Body it ſelf, the 
part that was to be open d, viz. The Flank on the left 
ſide. Then the Diſſector made the Inciſion (without 
cutting off any of the Fleſh, or running away ſo ſoon as he had 
done) and thruſting his Hand into the Belly, drew out 
all the Guts, which, as Plutarch writes, were caſt into 
the River Nile, T anquam inquinamenta Corporis, as de- 
filing the Body: But Diodorus tells us, The Body was 
cmbowell'd by one of the Embalmers, which altho' it 
appears to me a more filthy and deteſtable Work than 
making the Inciſion, yet he ſays the Embalmers were 
highly honour'd and reſpected, being familiar with 
the Prieſts, and entring into the Temples as Holy Men, 
whereas he excludes the Diſſectors from out of that 
number, as performing an odious Operation hatcful 
to all Men. In this diſtinction however I am apt to 
think he's either intirely out, or has miſtaken it for: 
ju 
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juſt the contrary ; for, as we have already ſhown, p. 
181. Anatomy was not only generally approv'd, but 
likewiſe often perform'd by Holy and Great Men, 
ſuch as the Egyptian Prieſts and Kings, who would 
either have practis d or taught better, in caſe it had 
been fo heinous a Crime as this Author makes it; 
whence, without doubt, thoſe that did this pious and 
neceſſary Office towards preſerving the Dead, muſt 
needs have been equally honour'd with the Embalmers, 
and what ſeems yet clearly to confirm this, is that 
ſometimes the Art of Embalming has been call'd Ho- 
neſta Anatomia. | 

Now the Inſtrument with which this Inciſion was 
made was an Ethiopic Stone call'd Baſaltes, and ſo Fe a» 
nam'd from its hardneſs and colour like to Iron, that * 
word in the Ethiopic Language ſignifying Iron, and 
this Stone being much harder than that Metal, it 
might very probably be whet to a keen edge or point, 
and ſo be ceremonially us'd inſtead of an Inciſion- 
Knife, like as the antient ems were wont to uſe Knives 
made of Flints in their Circumciſion, Foſhaa 8. 2. 

As to the Exenteration or Embowelling the Body, The En 
we are not to imagine they drew out only the Brain“ 
and Guts, but likewiſe the Lungs, Stomach, Liver, 
Spleen, and other Viſcera, except the Heart and Kidnies, 
which being carnous and fleſhy might very likely be 
left, as being eaſier to be preferv'd than the moiſt 
parts. The former they might probably leave to be 
Embalm d, as being the principal Bowel of the whole 
Body, and ſource of vital Heat (wherefore it has been 
frequently preſerv d apart by ſeveral People) but for 
what Reaſon, or out of what Superſtition they left the 
latter I cannot readily conjecture. 


Kk 2 Then 
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Then having empty'd the Head, Breaſt and Belly of 
their Contents, they firſt - waſh'd and cleans'd them 
with Phoenician or Palm-Wine, compounded of aro- 
matic Spices and ſweet Odours, and afterwards ſtuff d 
them with a mixture of ſweet ſcented Drugs, Spices 
and Balſams, ſuch as Myrrh, Aloes, Saffron, Caſſia or 
Cinamon, Opobalſamum and the like, Frankincenſe only 
being excepted, becauſe that was by them conſecrated 
to their Gods. Theſe Ingredients had not only a 
power to preſerve the Body for a long Time, but alſo 
gave it a ſweet and agreeable Smell. This done, they 
ſew'd up the Inciſion or Paſſage thro' which they drew 
forth the Bowels; but Antonius Santorellus in his Poſt- 
Praxis Medica, p. 136. not without Reaſon obſerves, 
That tho' Aromatics arc of a drying quality, yet as 
they are likewiſe heating, they may occaſion a Fermen- 
tation in the Body; therefore I am apt to think Myrrþ 
and Aloes were the baſis of the Compoſition, and 
that Aromatics were us d only in ſmall quantities, and 
that rather to conciliate a grateful Odour to the Body 
than preſerve it from Putrifaction. Yet I am not ig- 
norant at the ſame time of what ſome alledge of Aro- 
matics, that by their innate balſamic Virtue, by their 
bitterneſs and oleaginous Sulphur, or penetrability of 
their volatil Sales, they reſiſt Putrifaction. Neither 
am I ignorant of what Bellonius affirms, Lib. 2. De Me- 
dicato Funere, p. 27. that neither Myrrh, Aloes nor 
Saffron have ſo much Virtue as to conſume the Humi- 
dity of a dead Body, nor being hard Bodies can pene- 
trate ſo far as to enter the Bones and replete their Ca- 
vities. Furthermore aſſerting, That if Ales were us'd 
in Embalming they would give the Body a bitter taſte, 
whereas no Mummies have been ever found to have 


ſuch. 
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fuch a tafte ; and this is alſo taken notice of, ſays the 
aforeſaid Author, by Valerius Cordus, one who wrote 


more truly of the Mummies than all the Phyſicians of 


his Time had done: But I ſuppoſe both theſe Learned 
Men ſpoke rather from their experience of common 
Bodies, Embalm'd with Cedar, Aſphalt or Piſſaſphalt, 
than from the Bodies of Princes and rich Men, which 
being Embaln'd after the beſt manner, with odorife- 
rous and aromatic Gums and Spices, had in that Com- 
poſition a mixture of fine A/oes, and this any one will 
the readier grant, who conſiders the manner of the 
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antient ers or Hebrews Embalming with Myrrh, Aloes #yrb, Aber 


and Cinamon, which they learn d of the Egyptians by = 


living fo long among them, chicfly differing in this, 
That the Hebrews Anointed or Embalm'd their Dead 
without Exenteration, thereby intending only to ren- 
der the Body {ſweet and free from Putrifaction for a 
ſhort. Time, or 'till its Burial, whereas the Egyptians 
Embowell'd and Embalm'd theirs for Eternity. But 
here ſtill ariſes another Controverſie, viz. What is to 


be underſtood by the Word Ales in Balſamation? 
Whether Agaloc hum or Lignum Aloes, a Wood of a 
very pleaſant ſmell, or Aloes, an expreſs' d Juice from 


the Leaves of a Plant, a Gum of a ſtrong Odour ? 


Moſt Annotators on the word Ales, mention'd in 
the Holy Scripture, as in Prov. 7. 17. Cant. 4. 14. John 
19. 39. interpret it the Wood Aloes, being an excellent 
ſweet ſcented and aromatic Perfume; and ſince it is 
alſo of a bitteriſh Taſte, and indu d with ſome balſa- 
mic Qualitics, tis not abſur d to think it was us d to- 


gether with other Ingredients in Embalming, yet ac- 
cording to a phyſical Judgment in this Art, we ne- 


vertheleſs believe that Aloes, the Gum or inſpiſſatc 
Juice 


Cinnamon. 
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Juice of a Plant, ſo manifeſt for its extraordinary and 
incomparable bitterneſs and efficacy to reſiſt Putrifacti- 
on, was onc of the chief Ingredients in their Com- 
poſition, for otherwiſe the Scripture would have given 
a more peculiar ſignification of the Word, to diſtin- 
guiſh the Wood from the Gum: So that he who deter- 
mines that both might have been apply'd, one to 
correct the ill Savour of the other, may commit no 
great Miſtake, or at leaſt if he thinks, that the Wood 
was chicfly us'd in their pertuming Ointments, and 
the Gum in their Embalmings. 

The Body being ſtuff'd full of aromatic and ſweet 
Odours, they ſew'd it up again, and then falted it 
with Nitre for the ſpace of 70 Days, as Herodotus re- 
lates; yet Diodorus Siculus ſpeals nothing of this Salt- 
ing, but in its ſtead ſubſtitutes the manner of Anoint- 
ing: Both which Terms of Sa/ting and Anointing 
Authors confound one with another, and under the 
ſame denomination expreſs two different Operations 
or Works, and yet ſeem to make them perform'd by 
the ſame Perſons : For thoſe who are ſaid to be the 

The Salters Embalmers, are call d by ſome Taricheutæ or Salitores, 
7 ragig leu, Salire or Sale durare, and by others 
Pollinctors, ab unguendis Cadaveribus quaſi polluti, vel 

a verbo pollingere, quod eſt, polliendo ungere, vel Pellem 
ungere, &c. whoſe Office and Buſineſs was to exente- 

rate or embowel the Body, to waſh and cleanſe it, 

and to ſalt and anoint it. Theſe again, ſome ſay, were 

much honour'd and reſpected, and others on the con- 

trary, That they were fo abominated that they would 

not ſuffer them to live in the City; which latter 1 am 

moſt apt to believe, as perfornung a very vile and 
ſcryile Work, therefore might well be look'd upon 

as 
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as polluted Perſons. Who then were the true Em- 

balmers, properly ſo call'd, and had in moſt eſteem, 

I ſhall anon ſhow ; but muſt firſt proceed to ſpeak of 

their Salination, and the Virtues and Qualities of 

Nitre and other Salts: 

* Bellonius, Lib. 3. cap. 8. De Medicato Funere, tells, Ae why 

us, the Egyptians and other Eaſtern Nations, attribu- bn. 

ted very great Virtues to Mitre for preſerving the 

Carcaſſes of the Dead, and that notwithſtanding 

other Salts and Aromatics, endu'd with aſtringent 

and exſiccating Qualities, might have the ſame Vir- 

tue, yet ſince none were more efficacious, Embalmers 

or Salters were wont chiefly to uſe Mitre. Thoſe 

both the Greek. Hiſtorians and Phyſicians have ſuffi- 
ciently deſcrib'd, but ſince thev fo diſagree about | 
this, I think it not improper to treat more particu- 
larly of it. Firſt, Herodotus tells us, The Fgyptians 
ſalted the dead Body 70 Days, and afterwards adds 
the uſe and reaſon of 1t, becauſe, ſays he, Salt con- 
ſumes the Fleſh, and leaves nothing behind it but 
Skin and Bones; whence it appears Mitre was in very 
great eſteem among them for preſerving the Dead. 
But now, ſays Bellonius, there is ſo great ſcarcity of 
Mitre in Europe, that no Phyſician can ſay he has 
ever ſeen the true, for certainly a Man may be as 
well cheated in that Salt as in any Drugs now 
commonly us'd. Some there are who promiſcuou- 
{ly uſe many Things inſtead of it, and others that 
as erroneouſly aſſert there are two ſorts of it, one 

factitious and another natural, and I very much 
wonder that ſeveral excellent Phyſicians ſhould not 
have taken notice, that the Saltpetre we nowa- days 
uſe is not the true Nitre: Nor have any of the An- 

clents 
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cients diſtinguiſh'd Mitre into artificial and natural, 
one made by Art, and the other a concrete Body 
dug out of the Earth; for all Nitre is certainly made 
by Art, after the manner of other Salts, and not 
conceal'd in the Earth, but found above it. Nor is 
there any native Mitre dug out of the Earth, altho' 
it may be made from Water; for Rain-Water be- 
ing the pureſt, lighteſt and ſweereſt of all Waters, 
makes the beſt Mitre; ſo likewiſe does the Nile- 
Water, which from the force of its Mud, ſoon con- 
denſes the Nitre. Now to know where Nitre may 
be found, read 7 heophraſtus, Lib. 3. cap. 22. who 
gives this as a very plain Argument, That where 
Palm-Trees grow 1n plenty, as they do in Africa, 
Syria, and the like Countries, there the Soil will 
always be Nitrous; for tho theſe Trees require the 
circum-ambient Air to be hot, that their Fruits may 
ripen, yet they nevertheleſs covet a ſalt Soil to re- 
frigerate their Roots; whence we may gather that 
a Virtue in Earth to make Mitre is more wanting 
than in Water: But in Africa Mitre was cheaper 
than Salt, for tho Salt was both artificially made 
and dug out of the Rock, yet by reaſon of a Tax 
and Duty upon it, it was not fo caſic to be got as 
Mitre, which naturally concreted in the Vallies, and 
might be had without any Expence; wherefore the 
Arabians, who liv'd not far from the Sca, and the 
Egyptians, who had Nitre ſo cheap among them, 
us d it before Salt, which they were torc'd to ſeck 
for and get in more remote Places; nay, they us d 
to cat Mitre with their Radiſhes and Pot-Herbs, after 
* the ſame manner as we now do Salt. And thus, ſo 
ſoon as the Inhabitants had firſt made Trial of Mitre, 
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uſing it in their Bread, Pottage, Gruels, with thcir 
Fleſh and other Food, and finding it wholeſom, 
ſought for no other Salt, but us d Witre in its ſtead, 
and taught the neighbouring Countries to do the 
like. But the Macedonians made their Bread with a 
ſort of Nitre call'd, Chalaſtræum Nitrum, a Chalaſtra 
Civitate, Plin. 13. 10. a pure ſort of Salipetre, which, 
for the moſt part, they rather choſe to make uſc of 


than Salt. Nitre took its riſe in many parts of 
Europe, Aſia and Africa, but Authors know that of 


one Country from another, by the goodneſs and bad- 
neſs of it, tho Mitre in general be commended by 
all, and Galen praiſes the Nitre of Berenice of Pen- 
tapolis in Egypt. mw” 

* Thoſe Springs call'd by Pliny, Fontes amari, on 
the Shoar of the Red-Sea, would have had bur little 
bitterneſs, had not the Soil been Nitrous. All the 
Fountains likewiſe of Arabia are bitteriſh, by reaſon 
of the nitrous Earth thro' which they paſs, and that 


Lake near the City of Chalaſtra in Macedon affords 


much Mitre. Authors call it Nitri ſpuma, Aphro- 
nitrum, and by ſeveral other Names. Galen orders 
this ſtony Matter firſt to be burn'd, and then levi- 


gated to a Powder; whereby it plainly appears our 


Saltpetre is not Nite. There is nothing more fre- 
quently mention d by Abſyrtus, in his Book of Farri- 
ery, than Mitre; and it was alſo us d by Ganea, and 
the Skilful have obſerv'd many Things to grow ten- 
der by Mie, eſpecially the Roots of Herbs, which 
are alſo made whiter by it, and Coleworts and Pot- 
Herbs greener. Some call the Flower of the Lapis 


Afſius, Mitre, a kind of Stone of which Cofhns were 


formerly made, which waſted dead Bodies: But I 
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would adviſe the Reader, ſays Bellonius, not to be- 
* lieve that Mitre, which we ſpeak of, 0 oy any 
affinity with the Salt commonly ſo call d. Avicenna 
prefers the Armenian Nitre before the Egyptian, and 


0 


c 


Nitre of Buna, © Dioſcorides very much praiſes the Nitre of Buna. The 
vine of Tale common People daily uſe the Nitre of 7: urkey, tho 


Halmirhaga. 


we are nevertheleſs ignorant whence it comes, and 
there is nothing more common among the Mer- 

chants of Nitria, Memphis, Conſtantinople and Da- 

maſcus than what they vulgarly call Natron. It 

grows very plentifully in the Eaſtern Countries, and 

is much us d in Dying Silk and Wool. Serapio alſo 

confounds Borax, which the Goldſmiths uſe; with 

Mitre; but Mitre is truly made by the benefit of 

the Soil and the force of the hot Sun, wherefore 
tis call'd by ſome of the Greeks Halmirhaga, deri- 
ving its Name partly from its bitteriſn Taſte, and 

pattly from its being got out of the Earth at Wi- 
tria, a City of Egypt, ſo call'd from Mitre. At Mana- 
cratis and Memphis there are places where Mitre 

grows, and where the Water is pour'd into it like 

Sca- Water into Salt-Pits. Between Memphis and Je- 
ruſalem we ſaw a Deſart concreted with Mitre, from 
* whence ſo great a quantity might be taken, that ma- 
* ny Ships might have been eaſily laden therewith 
* which Deſart, ſo concreted with Mitre, was longer 
than half a Mile, and when I paſt by it in the Night- 
* Time, I thought it had been cover'd with Salt; and 
* when the Moon ſhon, it rebounded up to the Pupils 
of my Eyes, and dazl'd them with its ſplendor. In 

it Camels, Horſes and Mules had left the impreſſi- 

on of their Footſteps, and when I lighted off my 
Horſe and had cut ſome of it up, I found it to be i 
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the ſame kind which I had before ſeen at Memphis. 
Mitre therefore is not dug out of a Mountain, or 
found in the Cavity of a Subterrancan Den, or any 
where cover'd _ Earth, but gather'd up a con- 


© crete Body from the ſurface of a > Defart or ſolitary 


Place, and is to be aſcrib'd more to the Earth chan 
Water, by reaſon the Earth has there a kind of ni- 
trous Subſtance. When Rain, Fountain or the Nile- 
Water has ſtood long in a Valley, it at length be- 
comes nitrous, by exhaling up to its felt a ſalt Mat- 
ter or Subſtance from the bottom, which afterwards 
concretes, with the heat of the Sun, and becomes 
much harder than Salt, The whole maſs of Mitre 
is not concreted in one and the ſame Day, but gra- 
dually and by degrees increaſes and becomes dry. 
The firſt Concretion has no great thickneſs, but 
when wet again with other Water, it adds by 
little and little another Covering. This growing 
harder and harder, ſo long concretes that it at laſt 
becomes a Foot and halt thick, by which it comes to 

paſs that the Face of the Mitre keeps a certain like- 
— to cruſted Cadmia; for the whole Maſs conſiſts 
of right courſes in equal Circles, and is not divided 
by intricate Windings, which Remark argues, that 
Nitre ariſcs from a level Superficies or concretes in 
a certain ſolitary Place. Moreover the porous Mi- 
tre is diſſolv d in Water, but ſo that you cannot ſee 
the leaſt Settlement in it, altho' a great deal of an 
carthy Subſtance be tound among it; and as a fur- 
ther Argument of the Truth of this, its very Aſhes 
ſhow it contains in it a great mixture of earthy Par- 
ticles; for burning once a Pound of crude Mitre, I 


famed four Ounces of Aſhes remain'd, whereas our 
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Saltpetre, if it but touch Fire, immediately flames, 
and is in an inſtant reſolv'd into Air; whence we 
collect, that it conſiſts of very ſubtil Parts, for ' tis 
very pungent on the Tongue, has great Tenuity, 
and un provokes Spitle. There are three ſorts 
of Nitre, but that which is of a Roſe- colour, or whi- 
tiſh and porous like Sponge, ſuch as is brought from 
the Iſlands of Bana, Dioſcorides prefers to the reſt, 
being hard and ſolid for the moſt part like that of 
Egypt, and which indurates into hays like Stone, 
| Py, therefore are call'd- by the Greeks Bui, from 
the reſemblance they have to Hills The ſecond ſort 
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of Vitre. 


by Galen, who is thought to have us'd the name of 
Spuma Nitri two ways, firſt by dividing the words, 
'Apegs wres, and ſecondly, by compounding them in- 
to *Arzeorew, which diftinetion Pliny alſo ſeems to 
have obſerv'd where he calls the Spuma Nitri by the 
Latin word Operimentum, interpreted by Avicenna's 
Annotator, Capiſtrum Nitri, not becauſe the Mitre 
ferments or foams up 1n an old Valley, or that it is 
in it felt a light Froth, but by reaſon the Spume of 
Mitre lyes on the top of the Mitre, and flowers of it 
ſelf in Nitre-Works or Vallies in the Day-Time; 

for Nitre flowers with the Dew which falls in the 
Night, and then increaſes its Superficies and is per- 
fected in the Day-Time, which Covering therefore 
is rightly call'd Avicenna's Interpreter C apiſtrum, 
but better by Pliny Operimentum. Of this Dioſcori- 
kane Rif. es thus writes: That Spuma Mitri is beſt which is 
* lighteſt, friable, biting and of a purpliſn Colour, ſuch 
* as 1s brought from Philadelphia in Lydia. The ſe- 
cond ſort is that of Egypt, which: likewiſe is to be 
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had in Magnetia in Caria. How this Efflorenſcence 
which Pliny ſometimes calls Operimentum, ſometimes 
Spumæ Nitri, and at other times Aphronitrum, is ge- 
nerated, we have ſhewn before, ſo ſhall next ſhow 
what Aphronitrum is, for I diſtinguiſh between Aphroni- 


trum and Spuma Mitri, that is, the Operimentum or Co- 


vering. But Pliny confounds Aphronitrum and Ni- 
trum together, ſo that J really believe both Pliny and 


Serapio have taken what they have written of this 


Matter from the ſame Fountains ; for Serapio ſpeak- 


ing of Nitre ſays, There are two ſorts of it, one 
call'd Nitre, which is Salrperre, of a reddiſh Colour, 
faltiſh and bitteriſh Taſte, ſoon diſcovering its burn- 
ing Quality, and another ſort call'd Borax, us'd by 
the Inhabitants of 7aya in working up their Bread, 
to make it look clear after 'tis bak d. But that ſort 


call'd artificial Borax is an incifive and abſterſive 


- Saltpetre, made from a mtrous Matter, being a. 
mixture of Lead and Kali ming['d together and put 
over the Fire, and this ſeems to be nothing elſe but 
that which the Goldſmiths uſe. Nhaſis alſo is in a 
manner of the ſame Opinion with Serapio, for he 
ſays, of the two ſorts of Borax, that which is made 
artificially, and is white and froathy, is much better 
than that of an earthy colour and duſty. It is from 
- this that Tincar is made and feal'd: Pliny has not 
omitted to mention this ſealing as Galen and Dioſco- 
- rides have likewiſe done, therefore 1 will inſert his 
Words the better to ſhow that lis ſcaling of Tincar 
is the ſame with that of the Arabians. The next 
Age of Phyſicians, ſays he, deliver'd that Aphronitrum. 
was gather'd in Aſia, diſtilling into ſoft Caves or 
Dens, which they call d Colycæ; and afterwards dry d. 
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in the Sun. The beſt ſort is that of Lydia, which 
is very light and friable, and almoſt of a purpliſh 
Colour, and brought thence in little Cakes or Tro- 
chisks, which words ſeem intirely to anſwer thoſe 
of the Arabian; for, What can this Author mean 
by Trochisks, but the ſame thing which Serapio calls 
little ſeal'd Pieces? But Rhafts adds, That the Egy- 
ptian Nitre was brought in Veſlels pitch'd over, leaſt 
it ſhould melt; and Pliny ſhows, that the next Age 


of Phyſicians dehiver'd it was gather'd in Afra. Per- 


haps in the Time of Dioſcorides, and alſo before his 
Time, they did not uſe to Seal the Spuma Mitri and 
Aphronitrum. Pliny gives the Preference to the H- 
dian, and, morcover, when he deſcribes the Marks of 
chuſing it, he gives the ſame to the Aphronitrum as 
Dioſcorides does to his "Apes virew. But that I may 
ſpeak freely what I know of thoſe three, they all 
proceed from the ſame Maſs, altho' from the diffe- 
rent Places and Earth, they acquire a different co- 
lour, for ſome are of a Roſe-colour, and others white. 
The Operimentum or Covering falls in Lydia and 
Egypt. The greateſt uſe of Mitre in Laconia is for 
feouring Bodies. But ſince the Maſs of Mitre, when 
long kept in Houſes, conſumes and waſtes away by 
degrees, inſomuch that that which was before hard, 
becomes gradually ſoft and crumbling, more-c{pect- 
ally if it be kept in a moiſt place, nevertheleſs it does 
not diſcontinue being a Maſs or Lump, but only 
becomes ſofter than Nitre. Phyſicians, when they 


© remark or take notice as it were of a certain kind of 


Metamorphoſis, of that which was before hard, fo 
caſily to become ſofter, think its Name ought to be 


* chang'd, and its Virtues aſcribd apart. But that 


© which 
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which I have ſaid concerning the alteration of Mitre, 
I have found true by experience, in ſome I brought 
with me out of the Eaftern-Countries; for having 
given a great part of it to my Friends, ſome of them 
complain'd it was turn'd to Powder, and others, who 
had kept it in a moiſter place, that it was grown 
ſofter, and had chang'd its Colour. Pliny, Lib. 31. 
cap. 10. ſays, The Nature of Nitre is not to be 
eſteem'd very different from Salt, and this he the 
more diligently aſſerts, inaſmuch as thoſe Phyſicians 
who have written of it, were ignorant of its true 
Nature, altho' none has written more carefully of 


it than Theophraſtus, He ſays, moreover, ſome Mitre 


is made in Media, the Vallies growing white and 
hoary with dryneſs. After the Rain or Fountain- 
Water is exhal'd from it, it is condens'd by the Soil, 
and converted into Nitre. Hence appears, as I ſaid 
before, that thoſe are very much deceiv'd, who re- 
port Mitre to be a certain Subterranean Matter like 


to Metal. Pliny afterwards adds, That the ſort of 


Mitre call'd Agrium, in Thrace near Philippi, is leſs 
mix d with Earth than any other ſort; but I dare 
affirm Mitre is now no longer made in Thrace, for 
when I travell'd thither, and to and fro in the Phi- 
lippian Country, that I might ſee this Mitre, I could 
find none cither about the Ruins of the before-men- 
tion d City or the adjacent Region. The Chalaſtrean 
Nitre took its Name from the City Chalaſtra. This I 
belicve to be that ſort which Alexander call'd Bucepha- 
lum, from the Name of his Horſe. Nitrous Waters, 
ſays Pliny, arc found in many places, but without any 
Power of condenſing, which agrees with what I have 
already ſaid, that all nitrous Waters will not mots 
Mitre, 
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Mitre; ſo likewiſe all nitrous Earth, altho' Water 
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be pour d over it, will not make Mitre, for tis ne- 
ceſſary it ſhould have a Virtue of thickning by the 
Sun, therefore this Virtue is believ d not to be wanting 
in the Water, but in the Earth, for tis certain Mitre 
may be made out of the lighteſt, pureſt and ſweeteſt 
Water. Mitre is very heavy in it felt, for it ſinks in 
Water like a Stone. The beſt Nitre, ſays Pliny, is 
very plentiful in Macedonia, and is call'd Chalaſtri- 
cum, being white and pure like to Salt. The Lake 
js nitrous, and out of its middle a ſweet Fountain 
flows; there Mitre ſwims, about the riſing of the 
Dog-Star, for nine Days together, and in as many 
ceaſes, then ſwims again, and afterwards ceaſes again, 
by which *tis apparent the heat of the Sun condenſes 
the Nitre, provided the Nature of the Soil be anſwer- 
able, as Pliny witneſſes in theſe words: The Nature 
of the Soil is what breeds Mitre, as is apparent, 
in that where it is wanting, neither Salts nor Showers 
avail any thing. This is alſo very wonderful, that 
tho the Spring be always ſeen to flow, yet neither 


does it increaſe the Lake nor run over; but if it 


Rains in thoſe Days in which it is bred, the Nitre 
will become more Salt, and worſe if the Worth. 
Winds happen to blow, for they violently ſtir up 
the Mud: In this place indeed *tis produc'd, bur 
more plentifully in Egypt, tho' a worſer ſort, for tis 
of a dark colour and ſtony. Ir is made almoſt in 
the ſame manner with Salt, only they let the Sea run 
into their Salt-Pits, but the River Nile into their 
Nitre-Works. The Nile-Water being drawn off 
they dry it, and again infuſe it in Nitre-Water 40 
Days ſucceſſively, but if it Rains they add leſs of 

* the 
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the River-Water. So ſoon as it begins to condenſe, 
it is taken away leaſt it ſhould be diffoly'd in their 
Nitre-Works, but if laid up in heaps it will keep. 
Thus much Pliny ſpeaks of Nitre, which abundantly 
ſhows it is no where dug in any Mountain or Soil, 
but as I have ſhown before, immediately ſo ſoon as 
it has begun to condenſe, and it Rains, they take it 
away, and lay it up in heaps, that it may laſt, for 
otherwiſe it would be melted by the Rain in their 
Nitre-Works. What Pliny fays afterwards ſeems 
obſcure, viz. That the thinneſt part of Mitre is beſt, 
and conſequently the Efflorenſcence is better, never- 
theleſs the foul ſort is uſeful for ſome Things, as for 
dying Purples, Scarlets, c. by which words 'tis 
evident he means two forts of Nitre, one very fine 
call'd Spuma Mitri, which he prefers for the beſt, 
and another courſe, us d for dying Colours. The 
Nitre-Works in Egypt are very famous, and were 
wont to be only about Maucratis and Memphis: 
The worſt are about Memphis, for there it lapifies in 
heaps, and from that cauſe many Hillocks are ſtony, 
of which they make Veſſels. They alſo very fre- 
quently boil it with Sulphur upon Coals till it is 
melted, and uſe it in thoſe things they would have 
keep a long while. There are Nitre-Works where it 
comes out reddiſh from the colour of the Earth. 
Thus far of Mitre; next Pliny mightily commends 
the Efflorenſcence of Mitre, yet ſays, The Ancients 
deny'd it could be made, but only when the Dew 
fell and the Nzitre-Places were pregnant, but nor 
when they brouglit forth, theretore could not be 
done by haſtning or ſtirring up altho' it fell. Others 
* think it was bred by Fermentation, &c. Thus far 
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* of Nitre according to Bellonius, Pliny and others. 
Picklemade Now this is generally agreed on, that after the 
ie. Body was ſtuff d with ſweet Odours, Gums and Spi- 
- ces, it was macerated in a ſort of Pickle, the Com- 
poſition of which, tho unknown to us, is aſſerted by 
moſt of the Ancients to be made of Nitre. Nor is it 
proper for us, ſay Penicher, Traite des Embaumemens, p. 
83. to explain one Obſcurity by another that is greater; 
ſince this Nitre, ſo famous and mightily boaſted of by 
the Ancients, is at this Day a Miſtery, for the more 
one endeavours to ſhow its Origin, by examining the 
different Deſcriptions given it, the more reaſon one 
has to doubt of its Exiſtence. In the firſt place, they 
Different pi- agree not in one point among themſclyes, either as 
mons of Vitre. a . | N 
to its Colour, Figure or Quality; for ſome ſay tis 
white, others that tis red, and others again that tis 
of a Leaden or Aſh- colour: Some there are who will 
have it of a porous Subſtance like a Sponge, others that 
tis ſolid and compact, and others that tis ſnining and 
tranſparent like to Glaſs. Nor do they leſs diſſagree 
about its Virtue than its Form and Colour, for ſome 
ſay tis of a cold Nature, and others that it has a 
Cauſtic Quality, as Herodotus, who ſays, that it con- 
ſumes the Fleſh in ſuch manner that it leaves nothing 
but Skin and Bones. Wherefore, after fo many Con- 
tradictions and different Deſcriptions of the nature of 
this Mineral, what can we believe for certain? Have 
we not juſt reaſon to doubt that this Mitre is but pre- 
tended? How ſhould it come to be inviſible if it were 
a Mineral? And again why ſhould we not have it, if 
it be produc'd after the manner of our common Salt ? 
The Sun, Moon and other Planets, as alſo the Earth 
haye not ccas d. ſince their Creation to obey yearly ſuch 


Or- 
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Orders as the Divine Providence has preſcrib'd them, 
and their Productions have daily been the ſame from 
one Age to another. The Earth is the ſame Matrix 
for the formation of Vegetables and Minerals, and the 
Sun has not refus'd its Influences for their Generation. 
What therefore can be the reaſon, or by what acci- 
dent ſhould we at preſcnt be depriv'd of ſo precious a 


267 


Salt? We cannot ſee why it ſhould be ſo loſt as never 


to be repair'd ; but it is alſo reported that the true 
Cinnamon, Bdellium, Coſtus Amomum, Balſamum verum, 
Malobathrum, Sal Armoniac, Myrrha, and ſeveral Mine- 
ras, Gums and Plants are loſt, yet certainly it is not 
ſo, but only the Knowledge and Uſe of them loſt to 
many People; or perhaps they may not be found in 
thoſe places where they were wont to grow, yet may 
be had in others, which often happens; ſo that they 
do not entirely Periſh, but only change their Soil, by 
which means it may come to paſs they may not com- 
monly be known, and ſometimes it happens they ap- 
pear with a different Face, by reaſon of the diverſity 
of the Place and temperature of the Heavens; where- 
fore, as St. CHriſoſtom rightly concludes, none of thoſe 
Subſtances or kinds of Things, which GOD has crea- 
ted from the beginning of the World, have ever been 
wanting or will ever periſh. Et Benedixit illa DEUS, 
. © dixit, Creſcite & multiplicamini: Verbum enim illud 
in praſentem uſq; diem illa conſervat, & tantum Tempus 
Prateriit, neq; unum horum Genus imminutum eſt ; nam 
Bene dictio D EI, & Verbum quod dixerat, ut ſubſiſterent 
& durarent, illis contulit. And GOD Bleſſed them and 
ſaid, Be fruiiful and multiply: Which Word has preſerd d 
them even to this preſent Day, ſo that the T ime only is paſs'd 
away, but not the leaſt kind of them has periſh'd; for the 

M m 2 Bleſ- 
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5 Bleſſing of GO D, and the Words which: be ſpake, made 
| them that they ſhould endure for ever. 
The vie of The Nitre therefore of the Ancients ſo renown'd, 
; che fave vim may be the ſame with our Saltpetre, as Schroder and 
our Salhefte. t je learned Etmuller think, and Clarke more particu- 
larly in his Natural Hiſtory of Nitre, p. 1 2. aſſerts, That 
the Mitre of the Ancients is the ſame with Ours: In 
which, ſays he, altho' we diſſent from ſome learned 
Philoſophers, as Matthiolus, Bellonius, &c. yet are there 
others as learned with whom we agree, ſuch as Cardanus, 
Caſimirus Siemienowicz Eques Lithuanus, and more parti- 
cularly alſo may be mention d the Ingenious Mr. Hen- 
ſham, who has learnedly prov'd this Aſſertion to the Royal 
Society. But not to inforce this Opinion only by Au- 
thority but Reaſon, we affirm this to be the ſame from 
its Nature; for the Thing is yet in Being, and this bear- 
ing its Name may not unjuſtly challenge its Nature: 
And that this was known to the Ancients (as we affirm 
their Mitre is to us) the Teſtimony of Pliny plainly 
evinces, as the before · mention d learned Author Caſi- 
mirus obſerves, viz, Aperte enim Salem hunc, qui in Ca- 
dernis ſua ſponte in Rupium Super ficies erumpebat, Florem- 
& Spumam Mitri, Salemq; petroſum vel Petræ nominai. 
But the Ancients ſeem not to obſerve this *Apegwrew or 
Efflorenſcence of Mitre on Walls, and in Houſes on 
Floors, as we do, they having had it in open Fields, tho 
we have not, neither was it ſo much in uſe with them 
as with us, and this gave occaſion for the new Nanic 
of Sal-petre to be given to the old Mitre. Now, tho 
by Pliny's and other antient Authors deſcriptions of 
Mitre, when compar'd. with ours, they may ſeem to 
differ, yet may it not be a real difference, but only in 
degrees. of. purity, the: like whereof we. may ſce in 
__  ougar 
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Sugar and Salt, which by artificial Refining are made 
one and the ſame; and as it bears the ſame Name, fo 


has it the ſame Qualities and Virtues, and was antiently 
us'd both by Galeniſts and Chymiſts. Now it was this 


no doubt the Ancients us'd in their Aliments inſtead ie ud in 
of common Salt; and *tis by ſome affirm'd that 


Roots grow whiter if boil'd therewith, and Herbs 
greener : Moreover, tis well known to us Moderns 
that Mitre or its Salt, ſeparated in the Refining, gives 
a red colour to Neats-Tongues, Coller'd Beet, Bacon, 
Oc. adding to it alſo a more ſavoury Taſte, which 
does thereby both invite and pleaſe the Appetite. 
Thus far of Nitre according to the ſeveral Opinions 
of the before-mention'd Authors ; but what the Com-- 
poſition was, where-with the Ancients pickl'd the Body, 
whether with Nitre or Salt, is not as yet determin'd.. 
Herodotus and divers others affirm it was ſalted with 
Nitre, yet ſome think the Virtue of Salt more com- 
mendable, finding it of ſo great uſe in preſerving. 
Fleſh and Fiſh ; others again do not think Bodies be- 
come unperiſhable by Salting, but are only preſerv'd 
tor ſome Months or Years, and if freſh Pickle be not 
added, or any part of the Body happen to be expos'd. 
to the Air, it ſoon corrupts and ſtinks, for the Moi- 
{ture of the Air diflolves the imbib'd Salt, and this iſſu- 
ing forth the Body ſoon periſnes. This is farther re- 


markable from a Story of Baronius in his Annals, of a az "IEP 
Body found in a Subterranean Cave, full of ſalt Water, S4 


in the Mountains of Sal:zburg, which was whole and 
incorrupt, the Skin white, the Eyes open and lively, 
and the whole remaining, with all its parts, firm and 
hard as a Stone, yet in three Days Time, being as it 
were impatient of the Air, it turn d into Water and 


So. 
Pp _ 
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Salt us'd with 


Balſamics pre- 


ſer ves Bodies. 
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periſh'd. From this Story we may learn that ſalted 
Bodies, altho'. they reſiſt Corruption for a ſhort Time, 
yet at length periſh; nevertheleſs Salt, or ſuch things 
as are Analagous to it, if us d with other Balſamics, 
afford ſome help in the Embalming of Bodies, where- 
by they are not diſpos'd to the ſame Fluxion, as both 
Reaſon and Experience teach, and perhaps Mitre being 
a more folidBody and not ſo apt to diſſolve in the Air, 
might alſo on that account be preferr d by the Egypri- 
ans. However, whether Salt or Nitre be to be under- 
ſtood by this Work of Salination needs not much to 
be diſputed, ſince both, by their known balſamic Vir- 
tue and innate Siccity, may aſſiſt in this Operation, 
even as in the preparing Engliſh Hams, &c. we are 
wont to uſe them mix d together, the one perhaps be- 
ing more peircing and the other more durable, the 
former to give a grateful Taſte, and the latter a plea- 
ſant Colour. But, as we cannot readily grant, that 
the Salting us d by the Egyptians, was effectual enough 
to preſerve Bodies without Balſamic Medicines, ſo nei- 
ther can we, that any means beſides could hinder its 
Extraction or Diſſolution, and therefore I am the 
more inclinable to think, Firſt, That they did not dry- 
ſalt the Body, but macerated it in a liquid Pickle, 
which equally ſurrounded it every-w here, and peirc'd 
deeper thro” the Pores of the Skin; and when they 
had let it infuſe for a convenient Time, they anointed 
it with Oil of Cedar for 30 Days together, as Diodorus 
Siculus relates, and afterwards with Myrrh, Cinamon 
and other Drugs, which Salting and Anointing took 
up in all 70 Days, according to the Account of Hero- 
dotus. The latter Ointment was us'd as well to give 
the Body a ſweet Smell as to Preſerve it; but, tho yo 
or- 
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former was held of great efficacy for that purpoſe, yet 
is it a thing as difficult to recover in theſe our Times, 


ſays Penicher, as it is to find out the Compoſition of 


the Pickle we have been ſpeaking of, nevertheleſs we 
muſt make ſome attempt therein. Firſt then, we will 
take notice of the different Appellations, by which the 
Ancients have us'd to expreſs this Matter, calling it 
by the ſeveral names of a Gum or Roſin, a Liquor or 
Juice, an Oil or Ointment, and laſtly a Pitch; but 
which of all theſe they meant by the Word Cedria will 
be better underſtood from a Deſcription of that Tree, 
together with the ſeveral ſorts of Juices extracted from 
it, and their Uſes and Virtues. Tis true, as ſome Au- 
thors have ſaid, a Matter ſo call'd may be drawn 
from other Trees, ſuch as Larch, Pine, Birch, Cypreſs 
and Juniper; but that which we mean is from the 
great Cedar, whoſe Leaves never fall, and which bears 
Fruit all the Year round. Its Wood, of all others, is 
eſteem d the lcaſt corruptible, and conſequently, ſays 


Pierius, is the Hieroglyphic of Eternity. The Ark of 


the Covenant, the Temple of Solomon, and that of 


Diana at Epheſus, were all built with it, and for the 


fame reaſon the Egyptians often made their Coffins of 


it: The Ancients alſo us'd to anoint the Leaves and 


Covers of their Books with its Oil, thereby to defend 


them from Moths, Worms and the injuries of Time, 


whence it came to. be ſpoken Proverbially of ſuch a 


one as had defery'd to be recorded to Poſterity, Cedro 


digna locutus, in that his Writings were thereby pre- 


(:rv'd from periſhing. Now this Tree affords three or 
four different ſorts of Liquors or Juices: Firſt, A thick, 


but clear Gum, of a good tho' ſtrong Odour, being 


2 Tear that drops from young Cedars after their Barks . 
arc. 
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Cedria what. 
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| are pill'd off, and this is what they properly call'd 
dun ol cedar. Cedria. Secondly, A ſort of Liquor drawn from the 
tir of ſaid Wood, call'd by the Syrians Cedrum, and which 
cela. are the firſt droppings of theſe Branches of Cedar 
when one burns them, for that which comes laſt is 
ritchofCedar. the Pitch of Cedar, being prepar'd after the ſame man- 
ner with other Pitch, as you may find deſcrib'd in 
Bellonius de Medic. Funer. p. 40. Laſtly, There is an 
0il of cedar. Oil of Cedar, expreſs d from the warm'd Fruit of this 
Tree, and call'd by Pliny and Delachampius, Cedrelæon, 
as it were Cedri-oleum. Theſe ſeveral Liquors have 
been ſo confounded by Authors, as to have been taken 
indifferently for one another, which perhaps was be- 
cauſe they have almoſt all the ſame Virtues; yer I 
ſuppoſe the Egyptians might adapt the Uſe of them 
according to their ſeveral Conſiſtencics, and therefore 
employ'd the Gum with other Drugs in ſtuffing the 
25 Body, the firſt diſtill'd Liquor in their Injections, and 
the Oil, as more valuable, for their Anointings ; or 
elſe might uſe the Tar or Pitch after the fame man- 
ner as Aſphalt and Piſſaſphalt, for the inferior ſort of 
Finues of People. Now in reſpect to the Virtues of Cedar, be- 
cel. des that it heats and drys powerfully, it has likewiſe 
this particular and remarkable Quality, that after the 
nature of Septic and Eſcharotic Medicines, it corrodes 
and conſumes the Fleſh in a very ſhort Time, if ap- 
ply'd to a living Body; but, on the contrary, is a ſo- 
vereign Preſervative for the ſame Body the very mo- 
ment tis depriv'd of Life; for conſiſting of hot, dry 
and ſubtil Parts, it conſumes all ſuperfluous Humidity, 
the cauſe of Putrifaction, and thereby preſerves the 
dead Body, whereas in living Creatures, being rarity'd 
and put in action by the natural Hear, it an 
their 
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their Parts and conſumes them. Thoſe antient Phy- 
ſicians Dioſcorides, Galen, Paulus, Aetius and Aegineta 
have all aflerted, That the Nature of Cedar was ſuch 
as to preſerve dead Bodies, but would conſume the 
Living, whereupon, they not without reaſon have 
term'd it, The Life of the Dead, and The Death of the 
Living. Likewiſe Diodorus Siculus tells us, the Egy- 
ptians anointed the Bodies they were to Embalm with 
Oil or Ointment of Cedar, for the ſpace of 30 Days; 
whereas, Herodotus gives us a quite different Account, 
how that, without cutting open the Belly and pulling 
out the Entrails, they injected up the Auus Clyſters of castet of 
Oil or Juice of Cedar, and then ſalted the Body 70 (imam, 
Days, at the end of which they ſqueez'd out the Cly- 
ſters, which had ſuch Virtue and Efficacy, that they 
brought away with them all the Guts and Bowels 
waſted. But in anſwer to this, Clauder in Methodo 
Balſamandi, p. 58. favs, he cannot but believe that this 
Author had forgot to mention ſomewhat neceſſary to 
be done beſides, and Nardius laughs at it as a ridiculous 
Story, to imagine how theſe Clyſters ſhould ſpare 
the fleſhy Parts, but rot the Bowels. But grant an in- 
tire Efficacy to this Balſamic Liquor, thus Clyſterwiſe 
immitted into the Inteſtins, yet ſince it is well known 
to Phyſicians, that Medicines, this way exhibited to 
the Dead, immediately flow out again, the nervous 
and fibrous Parts, which before were usd to retain 
them, operate no longer by reaſon of their Stupor 
and defect of Spirits. I cannot fee, ſays C/auder, how 
a Clyſter can be contain'd in a dead body ſo as to 
perform its Work, or if it ſhould be intruded up by 
torce, it cannot ſo quickly penetrate to the ſuperior 
Parts; for it muſt waſte the Meſentery, Liver, Spleen, 

Nn Sto- 
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Stomach and Guts before it can aſcend into the Cavity 
of the Breaſt, by which time its Contents will be pu- 
trify'd, and that more · eſpecially ſince nothing beſides 
was done to prevent Corruption, but an external Salli- 
ing. Wherefore, as was ſaid before, he muſt needs 
have miſtaken the Proceſs, and perhaps if Bodies were 
Embalm'd this way with Cedar (which Nardius utterly 
denies) without Inciſion and Exenteration, it might be 
perform'd by filling the Head, Breaſt and Belly with 
Pitch of Cedar (the way of doing which I ſhall here- 
after ſhow) and then infuſing and macerating the Body 
in its liquid Juice or Oil: And that the Egyprians us d 
to Embalm Bodies with Cedar, appears farther from 
un their preſerving Crocodiles, Hawks and other Animals, 
ga, Which they worſhipp'd, with Mue and the Liquor of Ce- 
dar, and afterwards anointing them with odoriferous 
Unguents, they bury d them in Sacred Places: Diodorus 
Siculus, Lib. 5. cap. 2. ſays, the Gauls were wont to 
depoſite the Heads ot their ſlain Enemies, that were 
of any Quality, in Cheſts, having firſt Embalm d them 

with Oil of Cedar, &c. 
The third fort of Embalming, us d tor the poorer 
fore of People, was pertorm'd, as Herodotus tells us, 
by waſhing the Belly, and then drying it with Salt for 
70 Days, after which 'twas dcliver'd to be carry'd 
away. Now, as Clauder ſays, if this was done with- 
our Exenteration, it appears the leaſt probable of all, 
as daily experience ſhows; therefore we muſt look on 
that Hiſtorian as too credulous in the Relation of ſome 
Things, and. perhaps as one that had forgot other 
Operations to be done, or medicinal Species to be ad- 
ded: But if the Belly was open d and thoroughly 
waſh'd and cleans d, the Bowels flung into the River 
or 
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or elſe bury'd, and the Veſſels empty'd of their Blood 
and Juices, and then the Body ſalted and dry'd in the 
Sun, it might propably be render'd very hard and du- 
rable, and not liable to diſſolve or melt by any Damps 
or Moiſture, Egypt being a warm Country, and en- 
joying a perpetual Serenity of Air, even as Fleſh and 
Fiſh when ſalted and dry'd in the Wind, Sun ar Smoak, 
Cc. may be preſery'd for ſome Years, if kept in a dry 
and warm place. Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks nothing of 
this third ſort of Embalming, and Gabriel Clauder, Jo- 
hannes Nardius, Bellonius, and other Phyſicians aſſert, 
there were only two forts, one for the Rich and Noble, om wo 
perform'd after a more accurate and coſtly manner, lam. 
and another more vile for the poorer Sort; for War- 
dius is of Opinion, that which was ſuppos d to be per- 
form'd with Cedar, was only a cheat of the Libiting- 
rii to pick the Pockets of the richer People; the firſt 
ſort being perform'd with odoriferous Gums and Spi- 
ces, and the latter with a ſtrong icented Bitumen call'd 
Aſphalt, or for want of that with Pif/aſphalt, which 
things are not mention'd in the Accounts of Herodotus 
and Diodorus Siculus relating to Embalming ; yet from 
the occular Demonſtration of ſeveral eminent Phyſi- 
cians, and their Experiments and Diſſections of ſuch 
Bodics as are commonly brought over for Mummies, 
It is plainly prov'd they were prepar d with this Bitu- 
minous Matter, therefore we will next deſcribe what 
that is. Now ſeeing Authors ſo much confound 4/- 
phalt with Piſſaſphalt, and thereby become miſtaken 
even in the word Mammy, I think it very neceſſary to 
ſhow their differeiices, they being two ſorts of Bitu- 
men that were commonly us d by the Egyptians in 
their Embalmings. 

Nn 2 Furſt 
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Firſt then of Aſphalt, a natural Bitumen of a viſcous 
and glutinous Subſtance, which ſwims on the ſurface 
of the Lake Aſphaltites in Paleſtine (above 100 Miles 
from Damiata in Egypt, whereas Ie Bruyn is grofhy 
miſtaken when he makes it but two Italian Miles, as 
before quoted, p. 143.) and being driven by the Winds 
on the Shoar, there condenſes by the heat of the Sun, 
and becomes tough and hard like Pitch There is al- 
fo Bitumen found in ſeveral other places, as Dioſcorides 
relates, viz. in Phænicia, Babylon, Sydon, &c. But this 
which comes from the Lake Aſphaltites in Fudea, 
thence call'd Bitumen Fudaicum, is the beſt of all, be- 
ing clean and ſhining, of a black or purpliſh Colour, 
of a ſtrong Smell, and that may caſily be burn d and 
crumbl'd between the Fingers. With this Aſphalt 


4ow wdinyere Fmbalm d thoſe of a middle ſort, but by reaſon 


Empalming, 


Alpha ?, f 


cee, The. Natural Piſſaſphalt, according to Dioſcorides, 


it was of too dry a Subſtance, Naptha and liquid Bitu- 
men, or Oleum Petroleum were uſually added to it by 
melting over the Fire, and then the Body being boil'd 
therein, the Embalming was finuſh'd according to the 
accuſtom'd manner: To this purpoſe Authors give 
theſe Reaſons for the uſe of Aſphalt, that by its aſtrin- 
gent and exſiccating Nature, it reſtrains that moiſture 
which would lead. to Corruption, and no leſs by its 
balſamic Quality and Viſcoſity hinders the fluid Atoms 
of the Air from penetrating: the internal parts of the 
Body, thereby opening a. way for its Diſſolution. In 
like manner the poorer Sort were Embalm'd with Piſ- 
ſaſphalt, made fluid by fome of the above- mention d 
Oils; and. feeing likewiſe there were ſaid to be two 


kinds of this, one Natural and another Artificial, we 
will next enquire into them: 


Vale- 
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Valerius Cordaus his Commentator, and others, is a kind 
of Bitumen flowing from certain Mountains call'd Ce- 
raunii Montes in Apollonia, near the City Epidaurus, 
now Raguſa, whence being carry'd by the impetuoſity 
of the River, 1t is caſt on the Shoar and there con- 
dens d into Clods, ſmelling like to a mixture of Pitch 
and Bitumen, from whence it came to be term'd by 
the Greeks Piſſaſphaltos, a #i-02, wel wirſa pix, & dad, 
Bitumen, quaſi dicas Pici Bitumen, and had the ſame 
Virtucs with Pitch and Bitumen or Aſphalt mix'd to- 
gether. Tis brought in great Plenty from Valona to 
Venice for pitching Ships, which it adnurably performs 
if mix d with the Pitch of Pine-Trees. Tis alſo brought 
from Dalmatia, being there dug near Leſina, not far from 
Narenta, and 1s likewiſe found in Hungary, where the 
Inhabitants call it Foil] Wax; moreover tis to be had 
in 7ranſulvania, and the Germans name it Erdtwachs 
and Bergwachs, that is Wax generated in the Earth 
or Mountains. The Spaniards likewiſe call it, Cera de 
minera, mineral Wax, perhaps from its Conſiſtency ; 
but the - Arabians term it Mumia, whence, it may be, 
Embalm'd Bodies came to be. call'd Mummies, from cara mummy... 
their being preſery'd with this Piſſaſphalt, and this we 
are the more apt to believe, ſince the true Aſphalt or 
Bitumen 7udaicum was very ſcarce, nor is it now to 
be had in the Shops, as ſome believe, but Piſſaſphalt 
is ſold in its ſtead. Braſavolus thinks thoſe dry'd Bodies 
of the Arabians and other Nations, brought to us from 
Syria and Egypt for Mummies, were only fill'd with. 
Piſſaſphalt, inaſmuch as being the poorer fort of Peo- 
ple in thoſe Countries, they could not be ſuppos'd to at- 
ford the expence of a better Embalment, for the Rich and 
Noble, whoſe Bodies were Embalmid more coſtly with 

Myrrhz;, 
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Myrrh, Aloes, Cinamon, Balſam, Saffron, and the like, were 
ſo carefully inclos d in their private Sepulchres, that it 
was not only a very diffcul matter to get at them, 
but alſo more rare to bring any of them over; where- 
as the Bodies of the Poor and Ignoble, ſtuff d only 
with Piſſaſphalt, of ſo mean a price and after fo flight 
a manner, were to be come at with little trouble and 
leſs ſuſpicion. Thus the Syrians and Egyptians were 
wont to condite their Bodies, and the Arabians alſo, 
from what Matthiolus could learn ftom their Writings, 
eſteem'd Mummy to be Piſſaſphalt rather than Aſphalt, 
for, as Avicenna writes, Mummy performs the very 
ſame thing as Aſphalt does, when mix d with Pitch; 
from whence we may eaſily conjecture, that the Bo- 

Buds only dies were only prepar d with Piſſaſphalt. With this 
Pita. Alſo Serapio agrees, who, diſcourſing of Mummy, ac- 
cording to the Authority of Dioſcorides, delivers the 

very ſame words as he does of Piſſaſphalt, affirming, 

there is Mummy or Piſſaſphalt in the Land of Apollonia, 

which, deſcending from the Mountains by the courſe 

of the River, is caſt upon its Banks, and there coagu- 

lated like Wax, having the Smell of Pitch mix d with 
Aſphalt, with ſore Fetor, and its Virtue is like to Pitch 

and Aſphalt mix d together, whence tis alſo thought 

our Mummy is rather Piſſaſphalt than Aſphalt ; for 

altho' Strabo ſays, The Bitumen Fudaicum was us'd for 
preſerving Bodies, nevertheleſs he does not deny but 

they mix d Pitch with Bitumen, which makes an artifi- 

artificial PI, Cial Piſſaſpbalt; but Serapio and Avicenna knew tlieſe 
Lan. Mixtures very well, ſince not only the Syrians, but, 
their Countrymen the Mauritanians alſo made uſe of it. 

Alſo that which is fold to us for Mummy, is only the 

Body of an Egyptian, Arabian, or the like, e, 

| with 
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with Piſſaſphalt, neither is it always properly ſo, fays 
Struppius, for they ſometimes us'd to lay the Bones of 
a Human Body in their proper places, and pour'd over 
them melted Pi/aſphalt, which working into the na- Sophiſticae 
tural form and ſhape of the Body, they ſent over for 
Mummy, and ſuch is that which is brought to us even 
at this Day, having no particle of Myrrh, Aloes, Bal- 
ſam, &c. mix d with it, as manifeſtly appears from its 
Smell, Taſte and Colour. 
Thus having ſhew'd how the Egyptians preſerv'd 
their Dead after ſeveral ways, as by Salination with 
Aromatics, Salination with Cedar, Aſphalt or Piſſaſpbalt, 
and by Salination with Salt alone, according to the Ac- 
counts of Herodotus, Diodoras Siculus and the Obſer- 
vations of other Perſons upon them, I will next add 
ſome other Remarks concerning the Nature of their 
Embalmings, and the reſpective Works of the ſeveral 
Perſons employ'd therein ; likewiſe, the manner of 
Rouling, Painting and Dreſſing their Dead, with the 
Ceremonies of Judging them, ferrying them over 
the Lake, keeping them in their Houſes, ſetting them 
at their Tables, pawning them, Oc. 
Firſt then, we will ſuppoſe the Egyptians had a cer- 
tain Temple or Office wherein all Things were kept an oft or 
in order for Embalming a Body, to which there be- *n%*mn- - 
long'd, and where there reſided all forts of Perſons. 
who perform'd any particular part of that Axt, as- 
Waſhing, Salting, Anointing, Oc. or elſe prepar'd any 
kind of Neceſſaries for the Funeral Pomp. Now theſe. 
were diſtinguiſh'd by the ſeveral Names of. a Prieſt or 
Phyſician, an Embalmer or Surgeon, a Pollinctor or Apo- 
thecary, a Diſſector or Anatomiſt, a. Salinator or Salter 
and a Deſigner or Painter, alſo Nezeg#i9pS., a Po: 
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of the Dead, and Ep, one that furniſh'd all Ne- 


The Clerk. 


The Phyſictan, 


ceſſaries for the Funeral, and bury'd the Body, being 
call'd in Latin Libitinarius: That there was ſuch an 
Office, appears not only from theſe ſeveral Perſons, 
mention'd by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, who 
were employ'd therein, and either profeſs d the Art of 
Embalming, or pertorm'd ſome other part belonging 
to the Funeral Pomp, but is alſo prov'd from their 
ſaying, That the dead Body was carryd our to be Em- 
balm'd, which plainly implies ſome certain place allot- 
ted for that purpoſe. Firſt therefore, we will ſuppoſe 
there belong'd to this Office a Clerk, who ſhew'd, the 
Friends of the Deccas'd, Patterns of all ſorts of things 
belonging either to the Libitinarii or Furniſhers of the 
Funeral, or to the Curatores Corporis, the Embalmers, 
who having agreed with them after what manner, and 
at what Price they would have it done, enter'd it into 
a Book, and took care to ſee it perform'd according- 
ly. The Preſident or Head of this College, we take 
to be one who was both a Prieſt and Phyſician, and 
therefore was highly Honour'd, and had 1n the greateſt 
Eſteem and Reſpect. As a Prieſt he was qualify'd to 
inſtruct the ſeveral Officers in all Funeral Rites and 
Ceremonies, and confirm the People in the Mezempſy- 
choſis, upon which thoſe Matters were grounded: As 
a Phyſician, being skill'd in the Art of Embalming, and 
the Nature of all Vegetables and Minerals, he pre- 
{crib'd balſamic Medicines and odoriferous Unguents 
for the Apothecary to compound and apply purſuant 
to his Directions, and inſtructed the Surgeon how to 
perform the manual Operation. That there was a 
Phyſician made uſe of in Embalming, appears very plain- 
ly from the Second Verſe of the 5oth Chapter of Ge- 


ne ſis, 
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neſis, where Moſes, ſpeaking of the Death of Jacob, 
ſays his Son Foſeph commanded his Servants, the Phy/i- 
cians, to Embalm his Father, and the Phyſicians Embalm'd 
Iſrael ; where by his Servants, the Phyſicians, ſeems to 
be meant either thoſe properly belonging to his Perſon, 
it being antiently a Cuſtom for Princes and Noble 
Men to have ſuch in their Families to wait upon and 
take care of them, or by the Repetition 7 he Phy/icians 
Embalm'd Iſrael, might be meant thoſe of the O ice, 
ſince Foſeph, being Viceroy of Egypt, might well com- 
mand them, they being all his Servants and in ſub- 
jection to him. This leads me to digreſs a little in 
order to give a further Account of the Embalming enuming 
Jacob, whereby will appear how far thoſe Heathen * 7 
Writers before-mention'd agree with the Scripture. 
Firſt then there was a great neceſſity for Embalming 
Jacob, by reaſon his Body was to be carry'd a great 
way to his Sepulchre, and both Herodotus and Diodo- 
rus Siculus tell us, there were thoſe in Egypt that pro- 
feſs d the Art of preſerving Bodies from Corruption, 
which tis plain was part of the Phyſicians Emploiment, 
for the word Ropheim (which we Tranſlate Phyſicians) 
conſtantly ſignifies in Scripture ſuch as cur'd or heal'd 
{ick Bodies; but the LXX. here aptly cnough Tranſlate 
it Exſapiag dg, (thoſe that prepar'd and fitted Bodies for 
their Interment by Embalming as we, ſays the Biſhop 
of Ely, likewiſe Tranſlate it) becauſe that was their 
proper Buſineſs; whence tis Pliny, Lib. 11. chap. 37. 
ſays, Mos eſt Agyptiis Cadavera aſſervare Medicata, *T is 
the Cuſtom among the Egyptians to preſerve dead Botlies 
by the Phyſicians Art. In this Art they excell'd all the 
World beſides, Bodies of their Embalming remaining 
entire eyen to this Day, and no queſtion but Foſeph, 
£1 Oo who 
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| who ſpar'd neither Coſt nor Pains, had his Father En- 
Ferformd in halm d after the nobleſt manner. And Forty Days were 
"a9 9% fulfill'd for him (for ſo are fulfill d the Days of thoſe that 
are Embalm'd) and the Egyptians Mourn'd for him T hree- 
ſcore and Ten Days, ver. 3. That is, Forty Days were 
ſpent in Embalming him, which could not be finiſh d 
in a ſhorter Time, for Diodoraus Siculus tells us of ſe- 
veral Officers that were employ'd about it one after 
another, and that they anointed the dead Body with 
Balſam of Cedar for above 3o Days, and afterwards 
with Myrrb, Cinamon, and the like, which might make 
up the reſidue of 40 Days: But Herodotus differs from 
him in this, by adding 3o Days more for Salting the 
Body with Mitre, which makes in all 70 Days, the full 
„Ade Time of their Mourning, they being accuſtom d to 
ſpend all that Time, which they were Embalming the 
Body and preparing for the Funeral, in Mourning, the 
manner of which we have before deſcrib'd, p. 241, 
243, 245, 247. fo ſhall here only farther take notice 
what ſome object, that this Mourning was immode- 
rate, having more of Ambition than Piety in it; to 
which Jacobus Capellus anſwers, That granting it be 
true, that Foſeph did not bring in this Cuſtom, and 
had peculiar Reaſon to follow what he found in uſe, 
that they might be more condemn'd who vex'd the 
innocent Poſterity, on whoſe Parent they had beſtow'd 
Royal Honours; there is beſides ſomething due to 
Kings and great Men to diſtinguiſh them from com- 
mon People. Now when the Days of Mourning were paſt, 
that is 70 Days, Joſeph went up to Bury his Father, and. 
with him-went.up all the Servants of Pharaoh, the Elders 
Funeral Pro- Of his Houſe, and all the Elders of the Land of Egypt, 
Jo. ver. 7: The principal Perſons in. Authority and Dig- 
nity 
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nity throughout the whole Country, as well ſuch as 
were Governors of Provinces and Cities, Counſellors, 
c. as ſuch as were principal Officers at Court. And 
all the Houſe of Joſeph, and his Brethren, and his Fa- 
thers Houſe, ver. 8. And there went up with him both 
Chariots and Horſemen, v. 9. as a Guard to him, which 
tis likely always attended him, as Viceroy of the King- 
dom, but now might be neceſſary for his ſafety as he 
paſs'd thro' the Deſarts. And it was a dery great Company. 
That he might appear in great State at ſuch a Solem- 
nity. When they came beyond Jordan they mourn'd with 
a great and very ſore Lamentation ſeven Days, the Time 
of public Mourning among the Jens in ſucceding 
Ages, as appears from ſeveral Inſtances, particularly, 
1 Sam. 31. 13. Eccl. 22. 13. Judith 16. 20. Morco- 
ver this ſhows the Lamentation was ſo exceeding 
great, that the Place where it was made was afterwards 
call'd Abel-Mizraim, that is, The Mourning of the E- Auel. rain. 
gyptians. But how they bury'd Jacob when they came 
into Canaan, as alſo concerning the nature of the Cave 
wherein they laid him, ſee the Biſhop of Ely's Notes 
on the 5oth Chapter of Geneſis, from whom I have 
chiefly extracted this; and other Commentators, for 
I think it high time to return to the Embalming of the 
Egyptians, according to the propos'd inſtitution of an 
Office, in which having already ſhown the reſpective 
Emploiments of the Clerk and Prieft or Phyſician, we 
ſhall next proceed to ſpeak of the Surgeon or Embalmer, 
and of all other inferior Officers under him, ſuch as 
the Difſefor, Emboweller, Pollinctor, Salter, and other 
dependant Servants, as Dreſſers of the Dead, Painters, 
Carvers, and the like. | 
The Surgeon, who was the chief Embalmer, gene- The Sugem. 
Oo 2 rally 
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rally directed and took care to ſee the ſeveral: Opera- 
tions perform'd in due order, and ſometimes did then 
himſelf; for tho' the Caratores Corporis, that were his 
Aſſiſtants and Servants, commonly Diſſected, Embow- 
ell'd, Waſh'd, Anointed and Embalm'd the Bodies of the 
meaner ſort of People, yet when any Prince or Noble- 
man was to be Embalm d, after the richeſt and moſt 
curious manner, he perform'd the chief part of the 
Work himſelf, and this he was the more capable of 
as being both an exquiſite Auatomiſt, and well vers'd 
in the Nature of all Balſamic Medicines, whether 
Galenical or Chymical, and tho' he might be ſome- 
thing inferior to the Phyſician, yet in conjunction with 
him, was he both the better able to conſider the Na- 
ture of the deceas'd Perſon's Diſtemper, or Cauſe of 
his Death, and accordingly to proceed in his Embalm- 
ing ; and laſtly, he was very dextrous and knowing in 
the Art of Bandage, whereby it appears his chict Buſi- 
neſs was to Embalm and Roul up the Body, which, in 
reſpect to its being thus preſery'd by Balſamic and 
Medicinal Ingredients, artificially and copically apply'd, 
fee Hf, Was ſaid to be Corpus Medicatum, a Body preſerv'd from 
Putrifaction by Embalming. Now I cannot imagine, as 
ſome Authors affirm, they did this always in one road 
or manner, but that the Phyſician vary'd his Preſcrip- 
tions, by adding one thing and ſubſtracting another, 
increaſing the quantity of one Ingredient or diminiſhing 
that of another, according to the Conſtitution of the 
Perſon, and Nature of his Diſeaſe, agreeable to which 
was the Embalming pertorm'd.; for tis certain ſome. 
Medicines. are more prevalent againſt Putrifactions 
than others, and that there ought to be a difference, 
as well in the Compoſition of the Medicine, as in the 


| Em- 
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Embalming one that dy d only thro a natural Decay, 
one that dy d of ſome malignant Diſtemper, or one 
that dy'd of a Hectic Feaver, which conſumes and 
dries up the radical Moiſture of the Body, and one : 
that dy'd of a Dropſie, which colliquates the Body and 
makes it fluid with its Waters: In a word, there ought 
to be a difference even in an old Body and a Young ; 
therefore, as the Doctor's Preſcriptions were vary'd, ac- 
cording to theſe Conſiderations, ſo was there a greater 
occaſion for a skilful Apothecary, to take care of and 
fee to the compounding the Aromatic. Powders, Oils, 
Balſams, Ointments, Cerecloths, T influres, Spirits, and 
the like analogous Things, and their Application, ac- 
cording to the Directions of the Doctor; and as the Sur- 
geon had under him a Diſſector, &c. who embowell'd Diga. 
and waſh'd the Body, and did the like inferior Buſineſ- 
fes, ſo had the Apothecary Servants under him to make 
up the Medicines,. adminiſter Clyſters and Injections, 
and to Anoint the Body, thence call'd Pollinctors. range. 
Thus was the chief Concern of the Embalming a Body 
manag d by the Advice and Aſſiſtance of the Phyſician, 
Surgeon and Apothecary, as indeed it ought alſo to be 
pertorm'd at this Day, and not to have ignorant Ur- 
dertakers direct and act all things at their pleaſure. 
But when Bodies were to be Embalm'd without Gums, 
Spices, Cedria, Aſphalt, Piſſaſphalt or the like, ſuch as 
the pooreſt People, who could not be at the expence 
of them, they were chiefly committed to the Care of 
the Taricheutæ or Salitores, who only prepar'd and iden- 
dry'd them with Salt, and then ſuch Bodies were 
call'd Corpora Condita, pickV'd or ſalted Bodies. Thus ha- cosa con. 
ving ſhown the principal Perſons of this Ofice, and who““ 
directed and perform d the Embalming, we will next 
8 give 
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give an account of, thoſe that provided all things ne- 
ceſſary for the Funeral. Theſe were ſuch as the Greeks 
'£/)apraris, Calld *Errapiz5hs, he that got the Body ready and pre- 
Eil asd. par d all Neceſſaries for the Interment; Esſapond due, he 

* that ſold all Matters appertaining to Funerals, and 

N«corbzu@, Nexę . the Dreſſer, or one that put on the Orna- 

ments of the Dead: But all theſe were term d by the 

Linari. Romans in general Libitinarii, the Undertakers and Far- 
niſbers of Funerals, who had the Care of preparing, let- 
ting out or ſelling the Ornaments and Dreſſes for the 
Dead, and of providing Mourners, mourning Habits, 
and whatever elſe was neceſſary for the Funeral Pomp; 
nay who eas d the afflicted Friends of their Trouble. 
They were thus nam d from Libitina, a Goddeſs whom 
the Ancients beliey'd to preſide over Funerals, and 
ſome took to be Proſerpina, but others Venus, thereby 
to ſhow, that as ſhe was at the beginning of Life by 
Generation, ſo was ſhe likewiſe at the end or concluſi- 
on thereof, inaſmuch as in her Temple were kept and 
ſold all things neceſſary for Funeral-Solemnities. O- 
ther Officers were the Herald, Painter, Carver, &c. 

The Herald, The Herald's Buſineſs was to proclaim and give no- 
tice of the approaching Funeral, to ſummon and in- 
vite the Company, and laſtly ro marſhall them in the 
Funeral-Procefſion, according to their reſpective Dig- 

Panter. nities and Quality. The Painter was to gild or paint 
the Body and Coffin, with Hieroglyphic Characters, 
carver, Cc. And the Carver to make the Models of Wood that 
were to be ſhown to the deceas d Perfon's Friends, to de- 
note that they Embalm'd Bodies three ſeveral Ways, and 
at as many different Rates; they likewiſe wrought the 
Coffins into the ſhape and form of the Deceas'd. But 
| we ſhall ſpeak more of theſe in their order, after IG 
r 
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firſt given ſome Particulars relating to the ſeveral Me- 
thods of the Egyptian Embalming, not hitherto ſo fully 


deſcrib'd. Firſt then, we believe the manner of Em. Znbalning 


balming with Cedar might probably be invented to 
ſatisfie ſuch whoſe Conſciences would admit of no 
Diſſection at all, and the moſt likely Method of per- 
forming it was by injecting into the Brain, thro' the 
Noftrils, into the Thorax, thro' the Aſpera Arteria, and 
into the Stomach and Inteſtines, thro' the Oeſophagus 
and Anus, Oil of Cedar, by the help of a Siringe and 
Dilator, This being a ſubtil, hot, and rectify'd Oil of 
a Cauſtic Nature, waſted and conſum'd the Bowels like 
ro quick Lime, and then the Body being hung up or 
plac'd in a declining poſture, they preſs d and ſqueez'd 
out the ſaid Oil, which brought away with it the 
Bowels waſted. Then the Corps being waſh'd and 
cleans'd, they again injected into all the Cavities and 
Venters, as much as > could of a Balſam diſtill'd 
from the Pirch of young Cedars, which being de- 
priv'd of its corroſive and ſubtil Oil, had nothing of 
a Cauſtic Quality remaining in it, but conſiſted only. 
of drying, exſiccating and Balſamic Parts. Then they 
laid the Body in Pickle for 70 Days; after which, 
having wip'd it, they anointed it with. a ſweet and 
drying Ointment, which perhaps from the Baſis of 


its Compoſition might be term'd Unguentum Cedrinum, nene 


edr imm.. 


and then dry'd it in the Sun or otherwiſe, by which 
means all remaining Moiſture, and the thinner and-: 
more ſubtil parts of the Balſam being evaporated, the 
Body became hard, firm and ſolid, like to a Colophony 
of Turpentine or Pitch. 


| Theſecond. Way of Embalming among the Egypti- Banne 


ans was perform d with natural or factitious Pf; aſphalt, jt. . 
juſt. 
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juſt in the ſame manner as I ſhall ſhow with Aſphalt, 

t only the natural Pif/aſphalt was us d for the mid. 
ling ſort of People, and the factitious for the poorer 
and common People and Slaves; nor was there any 
Curioſity in theſe more than the uſual Exenteration, 
Salination and Coction in the Bitumens, for they nei- 
ther us d Roulers nor beſtow'd Coffins on them. 

The third ſort, which was for the more ſubſtantial 
People, was more coſtly and exact, and perform'd 
with Aſphalt after this manner: The Corps being 
open d, embowelFd, waſh'd, cleans'd and ſalted after 
the uſual Method, was put into a large Cauldron fill'd 
with Aſphalt, or Bitumen Judaitum, made fluid with 
Naptha, and then boil'd 'till it had melted the Fat, and 
conſum'd all the Humors and Juices which are the 
Principals of Corruption, by which means the ſoft 
parts of the Fleſh were made firm, and the whole 
Body penetrated, and as it were pitch'd to the Marrow 
of the Bones, with this Bituminous Liquor. Then 
being taken out of the Cauldron, and fwath'd up whilſt 
it was yet hot, it at length became petrify'd and hard 
kke to: Mir bl. 9 gn 129” EET 7 

The fourth and laſt way is both Noble and Expen- 
five, and was perform'd to the utmoſt Perfection, Art 
and Skill. The Brain being extracted, and the Thorax 
and Abdomen releas d of their Viſcera, all the Cavities 
were thoroughly cleans d with aromatiz d Wine, and 
then repleted with a Compoſition of Myrr1h, Aloes, Ci- 
namon, Opobalſamum, Saffron, and the like; after which, 
they ſew'd up the Inciſions, and ſalted the Body with 
Nitre for 70 Days, and then wiping and drying it 
from the Pickle or Salt, they anointed it with an Oint- 
ment madc.of aromatic, balſamic and odoriferous In- 


gredients, 
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gredients, whence ſome Authors have call'd a Body 
ſo prepar'd, Funus odoratum. This done, they ſwath d Four e. 
it up with Roulers made of fine Linnen, and dipp'd in 
ſome Balſam, Ointment or Cerecloth, which being dry, 
ſcry'd like Glue to ſtop the Pores, and hinder the Diſ- 
{ipation of the volatil parts of the Aromatics, as well 
as the Penetration of the Air. Guichard, cap. i o. p. 479. 
des Funerailles des Aigyptiens, thinks this Gum to have 
been Acacia, of which ſce Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. cap. 134. 
apud Mathiol. p. 115. But Bellonius and other Au- 
thors think the Gum which Herodotus ſays the Egypri- 
ans us d inſtead of Glue was Cedria, beſmear'd on the 
Roulers in manner of a Cerecloth : Others ſay the irs tov 
Body was firſt anointed with a Gum, and then wrap- "Oo 
ped up in fine Linnen; and Caſalius de veter. Aigyptior. 
Ritibus, p. 30. ſays, Gummi Oleo inungebant, which is 
more agreeable to the Obſervations I have made, That 
the Roulers ſeem'd either dipp'd in Oleo ſeu Unguento 
Cedrino, or after the Body was anointed with it, roul'd 
up and finiſh'd, then that the Bandages were prepar'd 
after the manner of a Cerecloth, with Gum or Noſin 
of Cedar, becauſe this would have made them hard 
and brittle, whereas thoſe which I have ſeen, were 
pliable and free from any Gum or Embalming Matter 
adhering to them, and no ways different from other 
Linnen, but only of a Cinnamon or Snuff-Colour; 
ſo that probably they might dip or anoint them with 
the Oil or Ointment of Cedar, rather to make them 
laſting and durable than to ſtick ro the Body ; for 
Greaves tells us in his Pyramidographia, p. 50. that he 
had ſeen ſome of theſe Roulers fo ſtrong and perfect, 
as if they had been made but Yeſterday. With theſe 
they bound and ſwathd the dead * beginning 0 
p the 
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4 the Head and ending with the Feet. Over theſe again 
they wound others, ſo often one upon another, that 
there could not be leſs than a 1000 ells upon one 
Body. They interwove theſe Roulers fo artificially 
and in ſuch manner, ſays Kircher, as would puzzle the 
Ingenuity and tire the Induſtry of our Modern Surge- 
ons to find out, yet, with ſubmiſſion to him, it may 
not be ſo difficult to perform by any one tollerably 
Skill'd in the Art of Bandage as he imagines, for, as I 
take it, they began with the Feet and Hands, and end- 
ed with the Head; contrary to what Greaves aſſerts, tho 
I cannot ſay this of my own Knowledge, having ne- 
yer had any opportunity of unrouling ſuch Bodies, but 
only offer the Conſideration thereof, according to the 
appcarance of the following Figures, of which the firſt 
ſhows the intcrior artificial Circumvolutions of the 
Roulers, the Body being firſt wrapp'd in fine Linnen, 
wherein Egypt excell'd, as the Holy Scriptures teſtifie, 
Prov. 7.16. &c. The ſecond Figure repreſents the 
manner of the next Rouling, andthe fourth ſhews the 
external Ornaments, painted with Hierogliphics, &c. 

Pejzzcer or For when the Body was thus roul'd, the Deſigner or 

Painter. 7 © a : 
Painter cover'd. the ſuperficies of the Roulers with 

a kind of Paſte or Gum, on. which he gilded and 

painted Cyphers, Figures, Letters, Characters and other 
Hieroglyphics. The third Figure ſhows a Caſe to keep 

the Body in, made of Linnen, and painted in like man- 

ner with Hieroglyphics in diſtinct Colours, having been 

found in the Muſeum of Fohannes Nardius. Now con- 

lo hyle cerning the nature and ſignification of theſe Hierogly- * 
haractets. phics, Authors variouſly write; but none have taken 

ſo much Pains, or div'd fo far into the meaning of 1/7 

them, as the Learned Kircher, who pretends to explain 1 
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all the Hieroglyphic Characters painted on the Roulers 
and Coffins of the Mummies, in his Oedipi Agyptiaci 
Theatrum Hieroglyphicum, where alſo, p. 412 and 414. 
you may find the particular Explanations of the third 
and fourth Figures. But ſince there remains no Al- 
phabet or Dictionary of theſe Characters (for the en- 
tire Knowledge of Hieroglyphics periſh'd at the Time 
the Egyptian Ceremonies ceas d, and were aboliſh'd by 
the Irruption Cambyſes made into Egypt) we believe 
all thoſe aſſiduous Penetrations into theſe Myſteries by 
Hircher and R. P. Meneſtrier, are but imperfect Con- 
jectures and meer Imaginations. However, having 
ſpoken of the Egyptian Language in no part of this 
Book before, it may not be amiſs to inſert here ſome 


few Particulars concerning it. Firſt then, there were 


two ſorts of Languages and Characters among the 
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Two forts of 
Languages and 


Egyptians ; one common and us d by all, conſtituted for π. 


their Trade and Commerce with Mankind, and which 
was that Tongue or Idiom call'd the Coptic or Pha- 
ronic, and the other usd only by Prieſts, Prophets, 
Hierogrammatiſts or Holy Writers, and the like Perſons 
in Sacerdotal Orders. The firſt was written from the 
Right Hand to the Left in Characters not unlike the 
old Greek; but the latter conſiſted not of Letters, Syl- 


lables or Words, but thro' the Image and Pictures of 


Things, they endeavour d to deliver their hidden Con- 
ceits in the Letters and Language of Nature. Thus 
by a repreſentation of the ſeveral Parts and Actions of 


Man, the ſhape of Artificers Tools and Inſtruments, 


the form of all ſorts of Animals, Beaſts, Birds and 
Fiſh, the reſemblance of the Sun, Moon, Planets and 
the like, they exactly read and underſtood every thing 
couch'd within thoſe Hieroglyphics. For Example, the 


Pp 2 _ Cro- 


__ 
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Crocodile was the Emblem of Malice; the Eye the 
Preſerver of Juſtice and the Guard of the Body; the 
Right Hand, with its Fingers open, ſignify'd Plenty, 
and the Left, with its Fingers clos d, Preſervation and 
Cuſtody of Mens Goods and Eſtates. To expreſs their 
Enepb or Creator of the World, the Egyptians deſ- 
crib'd an old Man in a blew Mantle, with an Egg in 
his Mouth, which was the Emblem of the World, and 
expreſs d their Notion of Divinity by an Eye on a 
Scepter, by an Eagle's Head, &c. Of which ſee more 
in Sir Thomas Brown's Vulgar Errors, cap. 20. where he 
rightly obſerves, that of all Nations that ſuffer'd by. 
the Confuſion of Babel, the Egyptians found the beſt 
Evaſion ; for tho' Words were confounded, they in- 
vented a Language of Things, and ſpake to cach other 
by common Notions in Nature, whereby they dif- 
cours'd in ſilence, and were intuitively underſtood 
from the Theory of their Impreſſions ; for they aflum'd 
the ſhapes of Animals common to all Eyes, and by 
their Conjunctions and Compoſitions were able to com- 
municate their Conception to any that co- apprehend- 
ed the Syntaxis of their Natures. This many con- 
ceive to have been the Primitive way of Writing, and 
of greater Antiquity than Letters; and this Language 
indeed might Adam well have ſpoken, who underſtand- 
ing the Nature of Things, had the advantage of Na- 
tural Expreſſions, &c. But to add two or three Exam- 
ples more out of Crus: For Eternity the Egyptians 
painted the Sun and Moon, as Things which they be- 
liev'd to have had no beginning, nor were likely to 
have any ending; for a Year they painted a Snake with 


| his Tail in his Mouth, to ſhow how, one Year ſucceed- 


ing another, the World was ſtill kept. in an endleſs 
Circle; 
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Circle; for a Month they painted a Palm-Tree, by 
reaſon at every new Moon that Tree ſends forth a 
new. Branch; for GOD they painted a Falcon, as 
well in that he ſoars ſo exceeding high, as that he 
governs the leſſer Birds; for Integrity of Life they 
painted Fire and Water, both becauſe theſe Elements 
are in themſelves moſt pure, and by reaſon all other 
Things are purify'd by them; for any thing that was 
abominable to the Gods they painted a Fiſh, becauſe in 
their Sacrifices the Prieſts never us'd them, and the like 

of which you will find innumerable Inſtances in P7e- 
rius s Book of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. Now what fo 
great a number of theſe Sacred Characters inſcrib'd 
on their 0belisks and Mammies ſignify d, Authors ſeem 

to differ about, ſome looking on them as Charms and 
Necromancy, and others thinking they did thereby en- „i hne, 
deavour not fo much to expreſs as hide their Mean: erf. 
ings, to amuſe and awe the Vulgar; but I am more 
inclinable to think they always contain'd ſome Hiſtory 

of the Life and Death, Virtues and Actions of the 
Deceas d, or elſe ſome Religious Ceremonies, and the 
like; for Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1. cap. 4. writes of Se- 
ſoofis, that he erected two Obelisks of poliſh'd Mar- 
ble 120 Cubits high, on which were inſcrib'd a De- 
ſcription of the large extent of his Empire, the great 
Value of his Revenue, and the number of the Nati- 
ons by him conquer'd ; and what fort of Writing 
this was, is explain d alittle before, where, ſpeaking of 
the like Works, he ſays, he erected Pillars whereon 
were inſcribd in Egyptian Letters call'd Hieroglyphics 
theſe Words: Seſooſis King of Kings and Lord of Lords 
ſubdu'd this Country by his Arms. Alſo Lib. 5. cap. 3. 

he writes of. a Golden Pillar whercon were * 

7 crib'd,. 
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ſcrib'd, call'd by the Egyptians Sacred Writing, ex- 
preſſing the famous Actions of Uranus, Jupiter, Diana 

and Apollo, written, as they ſay, by Mercury himſelf, 

whom moſt Authors agree with him to have been the 

firſt Inventor of theſe Hieroglyphic Characters. 

Dreſſes and But to return to the manner of dref/ing and adorn- 

Oo ing the Embalm'd Bodies, ſuch as 1s repreſented in Figure 
the 4th, where you may ſee the Image and Form of a i 
Woman ſet off with various Ornaments, the ſignifica- : 
tion of ,whoſe Hieroglyphic Characters you have ex- 

plain d by Kircher, in the Book and Page bctore-men- 

tion d; we ſhall next proceed to give an account of an 

extraordinary fine Mummy which Pietro della Valle ſaw 

and deſcribes in this manner, viz. That upon it was 

the Figure of a young Man, dreſs d in a long Gown, 

gilded and ſprinkłd over with Hieroglyphic Emblems 

from Head to Foot, ſet off with precious Stones, with 

the Hair of his Head black and curd, and his Beard 

of the ſame colour, but ſhort; a Chain of Gold hung 

about his Neck, having a Medal with the Image of 

the Bird Ibis on it, with many other Marks and Cha- 

racters, which give us to underſtand this young Man 

was poſſeſs d of great Dignities. In his Right Hand 

he held a Golden Baſon full of red Liquor, and in his 

Left a Fruit ſomewhat reſembling an Apple: He had a 

Gold-Ring on his Thumb, and another on his little 

1 Finger, likewiſe Sandals which cover'd the Soles of his 

1 Feet only, and were ty'd above the Inſtep with Straps 

| odr Latchets. On a Fillet or Rouler hanging at his 

Girdle, one might plainly read the word Eutichi, 

which ſignifies Good Time. By his fide was a Woman 

yet more richly and myſteriouſly adorn'd, with an Ox, 
l the Image of Apis or Iſis, at her Feet. In a _ 
1 8 
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both theſe Figures were painted like to the Saints of the 
Ancients. When the dead Bodies of the Egyprians were 
Embalm'd, roul'd, painted and adorn'd after the man- 
ner we have deſcrib'd, as you may partly ſee at Figures 
the firſt, ſecond and fourth, they put them into Caſes 
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or Coffins made of Linnen paſted to a great thickneſs, 


or elſe of Wood cary'd in the ſimilitude and likeneſs 


of the Perſon deceas d, as you may ſee at Figures the 


third and fifth ; the firſt of which ſhows the back part 


of a Linnen-Caſe for a Mummy, painted with ſeveral 


Colours, as is to be ſeen in the Collection of Johannes 
Mardius; and the other how a roul'd Body lies plac d 


in a wooden Coffin, as may be ſeen in the Maſæum of 


the Great Duke of Tuſcany. | | 
Theſe Coffins were ſometimes made of Cedar, but 


moſt commonly of Sycamore, a large Tree, very plen- 
tifully growing in EN 


Leaves like to the Mxlberry-Tree, but larger, and Fruit 
like to Fig, not ſprouting from the Branches, but from 
the Stock or Body of the Tree. *Tis call'd by us the Egy- 
ptian Fig, by them Gizmez. Its Leaves afford a plea- 


Coffin 4 of Sy 
camores 


pt and JFudea, which bears 


ſant ſhade, its Fruit refreſhment to ſuch as Travel in 
the Plains of thoſe hot Countries, and its Wood ſerves. 


not only for Coffins but Buildings. "Tis alſo a Tree 


ſo laſting and well rooted, that the Sycamore which 
Zacheus aſcended, is ſtill ſhown in Fudea to Travellers, 


as is alſo the hollow Sycamore at Matarea in Egypt, 
where the Bleſſed Virgin is ſaid to have remain'd for 


ſome Time, which tho' it ſavour of the Legend, ſays 
Sir Thomas Brown in his Obſervations on Scripture-Plants, 
p. 12. yet it plainly ſhows what Opinion the Egyptians 
had of the laſting Condition of this Tree to counte- 


nance. their Tradition, of which likewiſe they might 
| not 


& 
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Scroles paint- 
ed with Cha- 
racters, &c. 
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not be without ſome Experience, ſince the Learned 
Greaves obſcryes, p. 57. that the old Egyptians made 
Coffins of this Wood, of which there are many fre- 
quently found among the Mummies, very fair, entire 
and free from Corruption even at this Day, nay after 
the Revolution perhaps of 3000 Years. Of theſe Cof- 
fins Greaves tells us, p. 50. he had ſeen many faſhion d 
after the likeneſs of a Man, or rather reſembling one 
of thoſe Embalm d Bodies, which, as we have deſcrib'd 
before, are bound about with Fillets or Roulers, and 
wrapp'd in a Shroud of Linnen; for as in thoſe there 
is the ſhape of a Head, with a kind of painted Vizard 
or Mask faſtned to them, but without any appearance 
of their Arms or Legs, in like manner is it with theſe 
Coffins, the Lids of which have the ſhape of the Head 
of a Man, with a Face painted on it reſembling a 
Woman, the reſidue being one continued Trunk. At 
the end of this Trunk is a Pedeſtal ſome what broad, on 

which it ſtood upright in the Reconditory, as Herodotus 
relates. Some of theſe Coffins are handſomly painted 
without with ſeveral Hieroglyphics; opening two of 
them he found within, over the Body, divers Scroles 
faſtned to the Linnen-Shroud : Theſe were painted 
with Sacred Charaders, in Colours very lively and freſh, 
among which were, in a larger ſize, the Pictures both 


of Men and Women, ſome headed like Hawks, others 


like Dogs, Sc. Theſe Scroles ran either down the 


Belly and Sides, or elſe were plac'd on the Knees and 


Legs. On the Feet was a Linnen-Cover (and ſo were 
all the Scroles before-mention'd of Linnen, it being 


not lawful for them to uſe Woollen) painted with 


Hieroglyphics, and faſhion'd like a high Slipper. On 


the Breaſt was a kind of Breaſt-Plate, made with folds 


of 
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of Linnen cut Scallop-wiſe, richly painted and gilt. 
In the midſt of the bend at the top, was the Face of a 
Woman with her Arms extended; on cach fide; at 
the two outmoſt ends, was the Head of a Hawk fairly 
gilt, by which they repreſented the Divine Nature. 
Thus far Greaves. Morcover 7 hevenot, Bellonius, Nar- 
dius and others obſerve, that the Egyptians were wont 


to put within the Cavities of the Breaſts and Bellies of Several ings 

their Embalm'd Bodies, ſuch Things as they generally is the wn: 

loy'd moſt in their Life-Time, »iz. Books, Writings,“ “ 

Arms, Medals, Money and pieces of Antiquity, little 

Veſſels, or any ſort of antient Houſhold-Goods; alſo 

little Idols and Images of the Gods which they Wor- 

ſhipp'd whilſt alive, &c. MKircher tells us in his Oedipus 

Agyptiacus Theatr. Hierogl. p. 420. that MWardius ſent 

him two Roulers mark'd with Hieroglyphics, and roul'd 

up in the manner of a Scrole, taken out of the Breaſt 

or Belly of a Mummy; adding alſo that the Egypri- 

ans did not only look on ſuch Hieroglyphics as Symbols 

of the greateſt Secrecy, but alſo that they had a pow- 

er to obtain Protection of thoſe Gods to whom they 

were faſtned, and that theſe Roulers ſignify'd nothing 

elſe but the Funeral Pomp, which was perform'd as 

magnificently as poſſible, eſpecially if it were of a King, 

Prieſt or the like, the Explanation whereof ſee in the 

Page above- mention d.  Gulielmus Rondeletus, a Phy- 

ſician of Montpelier, kept as a great Rarity 20 Leaves | 

of antient Paper, taken out of the Breaſt of a Mummy, # rae, 

which was fill'd with old Arabic Letters, yet none could 

read it, tho the Zews of Avignon conjectur'd it con- 
tain d the Life of the Deceas d; but nothing is ſo com- 

monly found in theſe Mummies, as Idols of various 

ſiaes, tho generally about half a Foot or a Span long, 
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form'd either of Potters Earth, glaz d or yarnith'd and 
bak'd, or elſe of Stone, Mctal, Wood or the like. 
Some of all theſe kinds Mr. Greaves brought over, and 
particularly mentions one cut out of a Magnes or 
Loaditone, in the form and bigneſs of a Scarabæus: 
See p. 48. of his Pyramidographia. Camerarius, Horar. 
ſubciſivar. Cent. 1. cap. 14. ſpeaks more remarkably of 

8ra-Inages, thoſe made of Braſs, affirming they were chiefly us'd 
in that manner, by reaſon they had great Virtue to 
preſerve dead Bodies from Putrifaction, eſpecially , 
ſince Pierius in his Book of Hieroglyphics witneſſes, 
that Braſs- Nails were ſtuck into the Body for the ſame 
purpoſe; but this is not to be credited by any one 
phyſically skill'd in the Virtues. of Minerals, &c. We 
have more reaſon to believe theſe Idols were fo plac d 

out of Superſtition, eſpecially feeing many are the Fi- 
gures of Iſis, Ofiris, and other Gods; nor did they on- 
ly place them in the inſide of dead Bodies, but alſo 
hung them there on the out- ſide, ſewing them to the 
Roulers and Ornaments, and likewiſe plac'd them in 
their Sepulchres: Theſe from their Office or Uſe were 
ee diſtinguiſn d by ſeveral Names, ſuch as Averruncal or 
Apotropæan Gods, ſo call'd becauſe they were thought 
?whllaftic to avert Evil; others were term'd Prophylactic Statues 
aue, or Portable Amulets, which they carry'd as Charms 
about their Necks, Arms and Girdles; and a third ſort, 

Sercper. in general Eſteem among them, were the Serapes, the 

fame with what the Hebrews call'd Teraphim, the Latins, 
Penates and Lares, being Tutelar Gods, appointed to 
defend and keep certain Places, and ſome of theſe they 
carry'd along with them where-ever they went. Of 
this number were Cſiris, Iſs, Nepthe, Horus, Harpocrates, 
Arueris, Apopis and innumerable others of the like _ 
which 
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which altho they were all in the Nature of Gerii, and 
the ſame in Subſtance, differing only in their Effects, 
yet, ſays Kircher, as they were deputed to the Cuſtody 
of private Things, ſo they obtain d the Name of Ta- 
telar Gods, and were accordingly Worſhipp'd for pri- 
vate Deities. Thus ſome were Country-Gods, others 
Defenders of Cities, and a third ſort Keepers of pri- 
vate Houſes. There have been great numbers of theſe 
brought out of Egypt, of various ſizes and compos'd of 
different Matter, ſuch as Earth, Stone, Wood, Metal or the 
like, differing both in Form and Actions, ſome appear- 
ing like Mummies and roul'd up in the ſame manner, 
others with deform'd and threatning Countenances 
thereby to ſtrike an awe and terrifie, to which purpoſe 
they held various Inſtruments in'their Hands, ſuch as 
Hooks and Harping-lrons, Sheilds, Whips, and the like; 


but all theſe kinds of Statues were adorn'd with Hiero- 


glyphic Characters both before and behind, nay, ſome 
all over, whence they came to be call'd Polycharacte- 
riſtic Statues, of which you may ſce above 50 ſeveral 
Figures, with their Deſcriptions, in Kircher's Book be- 
fore- mention d, Syntagma 16, 17, 18 and 19. I ſhall 
here therefore only inſert two Plates out of Johannes 
Nardius's Annotations on Lucretius, whereof all the 
Statues and Figures were in his own Cuſtody and Mu- 
ſæum, and of which the firſt Plate repreſents the fore- 
{ide and backſide of eight Wooden Images, without 
either Arms or Legs, adorn'd in a manner with the 
ſame Dreſſcs, Ornaments and Characters as the Mum- 
mies, about a Cubit and half long, which the Egyptians 
were wont to place on their Tombs and Cofhns, as 
may be ſeen at p. 203. The gth Figure ſhews a 
Linnen Ornament for the Breaſt, diſtinctly painted 
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with divers Colours, wherein was expreſs'd the true 
way of opening Bodies in order to their Embalming , 
from which alſo appears, that they open'd the T borax, 
tho' neither Herodotus nor Diodorus Siculus make any 
mention thereof. The roth Figure ſhews an Alabaſter- 
Urn or Pot mark'd with Hieroglyphics, and fill d. with 
Aſphalt, with which they us'd to Enbalm their Bodies, 
and the 11th is the Cover of the Pot with a Dog's 
Head on it. 

The ſecond Plate repreſents ſuch Figures as the 
Egyptians hung on their Embalm d Bodies, which were 
made of glaz d and colour'd Earth, or elſe of Braſs: 
The firſt nine are deform'd with horrid Countenances, 
either of Men or Animals, ſome joyning their Hands, 
others bearing on their Knces, or elſe hanging them 
down. The iſt and ↄth, which look moſt terrible 
with a. Lion's Countenance, repreſent the Mophtæi 
Genii; the 2d. has the Face of the Dog Anubis; the 
3d and 7th have the monſtrous Beards of the Prieſts of 
Iſis; th 4th and 6th are the Nepthæi; the 5th repre- 
{ents Horus, a Boy with a monſtrous Head ; the 8th 


has the Face of a Boy likewiſe, with a loop-hole on the 


Back, to ſew it to the Mummies, as have alſo the. 1ſt, 
2d, ath, 6th, 2oth, 21ſt and 25th Figures, tho' not 
alrogether ſo conſpicuous. The 12th and 14th, as 
alfo the 19th and 25th are the fame with the 1ſt and 
9th, ſignifying the Genii Mophtæi; the iithand 15th 
are the ſame with the 4th and 6th ; the 16th, 21ſt and 
23d carry great Stones on their Heads and Shoulders, 
as 1t were threatning to fling them at ſuch as offer'd 
to diſturb them, or elſe to bury them under them; 
the 1oth is a Scarabæus; the 13th a Phallus occulatus, 
which, they carry'd abaut. with them as. one of the 
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greateft Amulets they could uſe againſt Sterility; the 
17th and 18th are two Crocodiles, likewiſe carry'd. 
along with them to appeaſe 7yphon; the 2oth and. 
24th with Hawks Heads repreſent Ofiris ; the 22d is 
moſt monſtrous of all, carrying a Buſhel on its Head, 
all the Figure being compos'd of Head and Belly. It 
denotes Serapis, of whom they ſay there was a Statue 
in Alexandria of that Magnitude, that it rouch'd both 
ſides of the Serapian Temple ; the 26th is Harpocrates 
holding his Finger on his Mouth, to ſhew the Silence 
religiouſly obſerv'd by the Egyptians in their Myſteries ; 
the 27th is the Ox Apis, before deſcrib'd p. 200, and. 
the 28th the Statue of Iſis, giving Suck to her Son 
Horus. 

Theſe were the true Phylacteric and Averruncal Statues 
of the Egyptians, ſome made portable with Handles, 
and others with a ſquare piece of Wood proceeding . 
from their Pedeſtal, whereby they were the better fix d 
on Tombs. Some again were put within the Bellies of 
the Mummies, and others hung about the outſides of 
them, and that as well to preſerve the Bodies from 
Putrifaction as the Sepulchres from Rapine, which they their 8 
were ſuppos d to effect by their Divine Power; or Ma- ee, 
gical Virtue, or elſe by their terrible and deform'd 
Countenances were thought to ſtrike a Dread into 
every approaching Adverſary. 

Thus the Body being Embalmd and adorn'd with 
Hieroglyphic Characters, magical Amulets, Statues and 
the like, and every thing elſe got ready for the Funcral, 
it was on the laſt Day or Time appointed for the Bu- 
rial, put on board a Ship call'd Barris, and by the 
Ferry- Man, Charon, wafted o'er the Lake Acheruſia, clan 
which lies on the South fide of Memphis, where being 
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landed on a Plain, the chief Burial-Place of the Egypti- 
ans, and which is fabl'd by the Greeks to be the Ely- 
ſilan Fields, they plac'd the Corps on a Bier, before 
the Mouth of the Sepulchre, when the Judges, Prieſts 
and common People ſurrounding 1t, one who was 
Manner of purpoſely appointed to rehearſe impartially the Funeral. 


Oration, openly declar'd the Virtues, Vices and Actions, 
nay whole Life and Converſation of the Deceas'd, and 
after all the Evidences were examin'd (every one having 
a free power to accuſe the dead Perſon) according to the 
majority of Votes and judgment of the Judges, the 
Corps was diſpos'd of. If he had liv'd Virtuouſly he 
was honour'd with the greateſt Praiſes and Commen- 
dations, and conſequently magnificently Interr d; but 
if Viciouſly, he was mightily exclaim'd againſt and 
depriv'd of Sepulcure. This made cven the Kings 
themſelves to live uprightly, fearing ſo much as to 
anger the common People whillt alive, leſt they ſhould 
thereby incur their eternal Hatred after their Death. 
This Cuſtom of the Zgyptians examining and trying 
their Dead, Boſſuet in his Hiſtory of the World, p. 457. 
takes notice of as a very extraordinary kind of Judg- 
ment which none eſcap'd, affirming, © It was a Con- 
* ſolation at the Time of Death to leave their Names 
in eſteem among Men, and of all Human hleſſings, 
this was the only one which Death cannot raviſh from 
us; but it was not ſuffer'd in Egypt to commend. all 
the Dead indifferently, that was an Honour to be had 
only from a public Judgment. The public Accuſer 
was heard, if he prov'd the Conduct of the Deceas'd 
bad, then was his Memory condemn d and he de- 
priv'd of Sepulture. The People admir'd the power 
of their Laws, which reach d them even after Death, 
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and eyery one being touch'd by the Example, was 
afraid to diſhonour his Memory and Family: But 
if the Defunct was not convicted of any Crime, 
then had he an honourable Interment. They made 
his Panegyric, but medled not in the leaſt with his 
Birth: All Egypt was Noble, and beſides, they re- 
cciv'd no farther Commendations than what they 
had got by their Merits. Morcover, the Egyptians 
were very curious in Preſerving dead Bodies: Thus 
their Gratitude to their Kindred became Immortal. 
Children, by ſeeing the Bodies of their Anceſtors, call'd 
to mind their Virtues, which the Public had made 
ſuch Acknowledgements to, and they were incited to 
love thoſe Laws which had ſo recommended them 
to them. This Cuſtom of Judging Kings after their 


Deaths, ſays he p. 457. ſeem'd fo holy to the People 
of GOD, that they have always practisd it. We 


read in the Scriptures wicked Kings have been de- 


priv'd of the Burial of their Anceſtors ; and we learn 
from Foſephus, that that Cuſtom laſted even to the 


Time of the Aſmoneans : This gave Kings to under- 


ſtand; that tho their Majeſty put them above Hu- 
man Judgments whilſt alive, yet were they not a- 


bove them when Death had cquall'd them with 
other Men. Likewiſe our Author further adds, 


p. 454. That to prevent. borrowing, which was 


the Parent of Idlenefs, Frauds and Branglings, the 


Decree of King Afychis did nor ſuffer any to borrow, 
= pawn'd the Body of his Anceſtor nn the! 


but on condition 


303 


to him of whom he borrow'd ; and it was reputed ** 


both an Impicty and Infamy together not to redeem 


C. 


it ſo ſoon as ever he could, fo precious a Pledge 


? Was. 
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* was it reckon d, and he that dy'd before he had ac- 

© quitted himſelf of that Duty, was deny'd Burial. 
Now how the Bodies, which are ſaid to have been 

bury'd, were laid up, is ſomewhat difficult to de- 
termine, ſince Authors ſpeak ſo variouſly of their Bu- 
rial; for ſome ſay they were bury'd cither in their 
private or proper Sepulchres, or elſe in a public Re- 
conditory, and others ſay they kept the Dead in their 
Dwelling-Houſcs. Now which of theſe was moſt 
us'd by ſuch as could indifferently afford the Expence 
of either, I will not pretend to determine, however, 
the great variety of Sepulchres, found even at this 
Day, plainly proves they bury'd in the Fields and 
Plains, whereas the other is but traditionally aſſerted, 
yet not altogether improbable to be done by ſo Su- 
perſtitious a People, of whom it is reported that ſome, 
eſpecially the richer Sort, put their Embalm'd Bodies 
| The Dead in Caſes cary'd after their own likeneſs, and theſe 
bein #9 they ſet up in their Halls or Parlours in great Order 
(perhaps in Niches) being very richly adorn'd, where 
they took great delight to ſce a long Race of their 
Anceſtors, in a manner, with as great ſatisfaction as if 
they were alive, and they were Converſing with them. 
Nay, Herodotus, Pomponius Mela and Lucian aſſert, 
and led a they placd them at Table like Gueſts, and made 
merry with them by Eating and Drinking; yet, when 
they were neceſſitous, they ſcrupl'd not to give them 
as a Pledge for Money they borrow'd, yet then took 
particular Care, both punctually to pay the one and 
redeem the other: But as for ſuch as bury'd their 
Dead out of their Houſes and Villages, in the Fields 
.and Plains, they built Sepulchres for them as noble 0¹ 

| as 
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as poſſible, ſomeafter one Faſhion, and ſome after atto- 
ther, every one according to their own Fancy, or the 
Charges Gap could beſt ſpare ; for they choſe rather 
to have their Monuments magnificently built than 
their Dwelling-Houſes, laughing at the Greeks and 
other Nations, who caus'd theirs to be rais'd with 
great expence like to Palaces, notwithſtanding they 
were to live but a very little while in them, and at the 
ſame time neglected their Tombs, where they were 
to lye for a much longer Time. Bur the Egyptians 
acted juſt contrary ; they deſpis d the preſent Life, 
and took little care in building their Habnations, 
looking upon them only as ſo many Inns or Baiting- 
Places, where they were to Inhabit but for a Sea- 
ſon, whereas the Glory of a future Life, that was to 
be procur d by Virtue, they greatly eſteem'd, and 
conſequently ſpent their whole Care, Study and Rich- 
es about the magnificence of their Sepulchres, which S 
they call'd Sempiternal or Eternal Houſes, looking jw, 
upon the Time they. were to dwell here on Fart 
as nothing, in reſpect of the. ſtay they were to make 
in the Grave. And hence it is no Nation in the 
World has been ſo curious as the Egyptians in their 
Funeral Ceremonics, Preſerving the Dead, and mag- 
nificence of Sepulchres, which, beſides abundance of 
private Structures, thoſe Obelisks at Rome and the 
Pyramids of Egypt, do not only teſtifie, but will 


for ever be numbred among the Wonders of the 
World. 


Theſe, Sir, are my humble Thoughts and Opini- 
on concerning the Funerals of the Egyptians, which 
Rr = 
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I entirely ſubmit to your better Judgment, hopi 
will pardon this Interruption of your — Time 
from more weighty Concerns, and candidly accept 
the mean, but grateful Performance of, | 


Four moſt Obliged and 


Devoted Humble Servant, 


| Thomas Greenhull. 
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LETTER II 
To Doclor Hans Sloane, Secretary 


to the Royal Society, and Fellow 
of the College of Phificians, Lon- 


don. 

8, LX | 
N conſidering the Nature of the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids, Subterranean Vaults and Lamps, I not 
only found in them much Magnificence, but 
more Curioſity, inſomuch that tho the firſt 
were juſtly reputed Wonders of the World, yet are 
the laſt as ſurprizing and unaccountable, even to the 
moſt inquiſitive Naturaliſt, or expert Chymiſt. Now 
well knowing your incomparable Library n 
Rr 2 the 
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the moſt curious Books wrote on this Subject, as alſo 
that your unparalell'd Mufeum is furniſh'd: with a 
great varicty of Lamps, Eacrimatories, Averruncal 
Gods, and the like Rarities, taken.out of the Pyramids 
and Subterranean. Places of Egypt, I thought it not 


only proper to beg your. Patronage of the following 
Sheets, but likewiſe beliey'd my ſelf oblig'd to return. 


ſuch Acknowledgments for your many Favours as I was 
belt able to make, in as much as you are both a great 
Promoter of Arts and Sciences in general, and have 
more particularly been pleas'd to encourage this Work 


of mine: But as to write a. Panegyric on your Merit 


and Virtues would look too much like Flattery, fo, 


entirely to paſs them by without taking any notice 


of them, would no. leſs ſavour of. Ingratitude, there- 
fore I muſt needs deſire leave to ſay, That the Judg- 
ment of the Royal Society, Men of the moſt polite 
Learning in the World, in chooſing you for their 


Secretary, is a. ſufficient Argument of your great 


Worth and acute Diſcernment; but your Candour 


will appear in nothing ſo, much: as: in accepting this 


ſuccinct Account of the Pyramids, Subterrancan Vaults 


and Lamps of the Egyptians, whilſt you have by you 
the Learned Mr. Greaves's Pyramidographia, with the 
ſeveral Accounts of Licetus, Bellori, and other Writers 


about. Lamps, &. Now whereas in the foregoing 
Letter was fully;ſhown-the manner ot preparing dead 
Bodies and rendring them durable, in this 1. chiefly 
intend to ſpeak of the Sepulchres or Repoſitories 
wherein they were laid; for as much as the Egyptians 
did not only content themſelves with Embalming their 
Dead, but likewiſe with equal Care provided Condt- 


- tories that might be laſting as the Body, and in which 
| it 
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it might continue ſafe from the Injuries both of Time 
and Men, becauſe they religiouſly beliey'd that fo long 
as the Body indur'd, ſo long would the Soul continue 
with it, not as a quickning or animating Spirit, but 
as an Attendant or Guardian, and without going in- 
to any other Body, as otherwiſe they thought it would; 
ſo that after they had preſcrv'd the Dead from Putri- 
faction, they next entomb'd them in firm and ſtately 
Monuments, ſuch as were at firſt thoſe Mercurial Se- 
pulchres of hard Marble of a Spherical Figure, as 
Strabo records, and thoſe wonderful ones of the an- 
tient Kings of Thebes in Egypt, which Diodorus Siculus, 
Lib. 1. mentions, and ſuch were alſo the Hypogea; 
thoſe Caves or Dormitories cut out in the Lybian De- 
farts, by the Egyptians of lower Quality, which are 
now term'd the Mummies. Of the ſame Nature like- 
wiſe are the ſtately Pyramids built by their Kings, all dz 
being deſign'd to ſecure the Dead, after they were built. 
Embalm d, from the Injuries of the Nile or Weather, 
the rapine of an Enemy or any voracious Animal ; 
and that ſo the Soul might be ſtill oblig'd to attend 
them: But beſides this general Reaſon why theſe Re- 
conditories were built, which was to preſerve the 
Dead from all external Violence, there were two ,, 
ſpecial ones why they were made in a Pyramidal en 
form. The firſt. was, in that this Figure appears moſt 
permanent- and durable, as being neither fo liable to 
be over-preſs'd by its own. weight at top, nor to be 
undermin d by the ſinking in of Rain at the bottom, as 
other Buildings are. The ſecond was, becauſe theſe- 
Structures were intended to repreſent ſome of the Eg 
ptian Deities ; for, in the moſt antient Times; Pyra- 
midal Columns or Obelisks were nen | 


+. The Art of Enbalming. | 
of the Gods, before the exact Art of Carving Statues 
was found out, and fo as Iſis Cornigera repreſented the 
| Horns of the Moon, in like manner might theſe Py. 
wb ramids repreſent the Rays of the Sun, which the Fgy- 
ptians worſhipp'd under the name of Oſiris. As to 

Their number. the number of Pyramids to be ſeen in Egypt, Bello- 
nius very much exceeds the Account given us by other 
Travellers, for he makes them above 100, whereas 
Greaves ſays there are not 20, and Prince Radzivil 
reckon d but 17. Three of cheſe are the moſt re- 

Scivarion. Markable, being built. on Africa ſide, on a rocky and 
barren Hill, between the City Memphis and the Place 

call'd Delta, from the Nile leſs than four Miles, from 
Memphis ſix, and near to Buſiris, a Village from whence 

People are wont to aſcend up to them, Pliny Lib. 36. 

cap. 12. Le Bruyn has given us this Drawing of them, 
together with the Sphinx which he made on the ſpot, 

whilſt the French Conſul and ſome of his Company 

were refreſhing themſelves under its Shade. 

Theſe three Pyramids were not erected by the Iſrae- 

lites, under the Tyranny of the Pharaohs, as Foſephus 

and ſome modern Writers affirm; for the Scripture 

ſays poſitively, the Slavery of the Jews conſiſted in 

making and burning Brick, whereas all theſe Pyramids 

were made of Stone. The firſt and greateſt of them 

who were Was built, ſays Herodotus, by Cheops (ſtil'd by Diodorus 
A chm. Siculus, Chemmis) who ſucceeded Rhampſinitus'in the 
Kingdom of Egypt. He adds, that the Stones were 

dug out of the Quarries of an Arabian Mountain, and 

from thence carry'd to the Vile; that there were em- 

ploy'd in the Work Ten Miriads or a Hundred Thou- 

ſand Men, every Three Months a Myriad ; that the 

whole Pyramid was finiſh'd in 20 Years, whereof 10 

were 
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The Art of Embalming. 311 
were ſpent in conveying the Stones to the Place of 
building. N 
The ſecond Pyramid, like the firſt in reſpect to its 
Workmanſhip, but far inferior in regard of its Magni- 
tude, was built by the Succeſſor to Cheops, who was 
Cephren his Brother, as Herodotas and Diodorus Siculus 
agree. 
Ihe third Pyramid, leſs than either of the two for- 
mer, was built by Mycerinus, Son of Cheops or Chem- 
mis, ſays Herodotus. Other Writers give different 
Names to the Founders of theſe Pyramids ; but this 
is what is moſt probable among their various Opini- 
ons, according to Mr. Greaves. Beſides theſe three 
now in being, Herodotus mentions a fourth built of 
Brick by Aſychis, who ſucceeded Mycerinus, and ano- 
ther in which Imandes was bury'd, at the end of the 
Labyrinth built by the 12 Kings of Egypt. Alſo long 
before any of theſe, Mæris in his wonderful Lake, had 
erected two Pyramids, one for himſelf and another 
for his Wife, both long ſince gone to ruine; but there 
are many yet ſtanding in the Lybian Deſart, whoſe. 
Founders none of the antient Writers have ever nam'd. 
Among theſe one is no leſs worthy of Memory than 
either of the three former, it ſtanding about 20 Miles 
diſtant from them, more within the ſandy Deſart, and 
appearing to have the ſame Dimenſions, the ſame = 
Steps without as the firſt has, to be of the ſame Co- 
lour, and to have an Entrance like it on the North 
fide, which is barr'd up within, and ſo whatever is 
{aid of the firſt in reſpect to its out- ſide may be appli- 


cable to this laſt, therefore one Deſcription may ſerve 
for both. by 
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| Aveſipi- The firſt and faireſt of the three great Pyramids is 


oo due ſcituate on the top of a rocky Hill, in the ſandy De- 


Pyanid. fart of Lybia, about a quarter of a Mile diſtant Weſt- 


ward from the Plains of Egypt, the height of the ſci- 


tuation giving Beauty as the ſolidity of the Rock does 
firmneſs to the Superſtructure. The Baſis is exactly 
four ſquare, and the North ſide of it being meaſur'd 
by Mr. Greaves with a Radius of 10 Foot, was found 
to be 693 Engliſh Foot, and the Altitude being mea- 
ſur'd by its Perpendicular, was found to be 481 Foot; 
but if taken as 1t aſcends inclining, then 1s 1t equal to 
the Baſis, which is 693 Foot, To give a true Idea of 
the juſt Dimenſions of this Pyramid, we muſt imagine 
on the ſides of the Baſis, which is exactly ſquare, four 
equilateral Triangles mutually propending, till they 
all meet at the top as it were in a point; for ſo the 
Perimeter of each Triangle comprehending 2079 Foot, 
and the Perimeter of the Baſis 2772 Foot, the whole 
Area of the Baſis will contain 480249 ſquare Foot, or 
about 11 Engliſh Acres of Ground, which 1s a Pro- 
portion ſo monſtrous, that it might ſeem incredible 
were it not atteſted by the Ancients to be ſo much, 
and by ſome of them more. The Aſcent to the top 
of the Pyramid, from all the ſides without, is by De- 
grees or Steps; the lowermoſt Degree 1s near four Foot 
in height, and three in breadth, which goes about the 
Pyramid in a level: The ſecond Degree is like the firit, 
only it retires inward near three Foot ; after the ſame 
manner is the third Row, and ſo the reſt, riſing like 
ſo many Stairs one above another to the top, which 
ends not in a point, but in a little flat, and is about 
13 Foot broad, being cover d with nine Stones, be- 
ſides two which are wanting at the Angles. The De- 
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The Art of Embalming.” 
grees by which we aſcend are not of an equal depth, 
for ſome are near four Foot, others want of three, and 
the higher we aſcend, the depth grows the leſs, and 
ſo in proportion does the breadth alſo. Theſe rows 
of Stones are much impair'd by the Weather, yct 
every Step, which is but one ſingle Stone, is at leaſt 30 
cubical Feet; the number of Degrees from the bottom 

to the top is 207 or 208. Some of the Ancients have 
reported, that this Pyramid caſts no Shadow, which 
muſt be meant in the Summer- Time and at Mid-Day, 
for in the Winter Mr. Greades ſaw it caſt a Shadow at 

Noon. Thus far concerning the out. ſide or Super- 

ficies of the greater Pyramid, with the Figure and Di- 

menſions of it; next Mr. Greaves gives a particular 

Account of what he found within it, of wluch, if the 

Ancients have been ſilent, he imputes it chiefly to a re- 

verend and awful Regard mix d with Superſtition, in 

not preſuming to enter thoſe Chambers of Death, 

which Religion and Devotion had conſecrated to the 

Reſt and Quiet of the Dead. And firſt he tells us 

how he aſcended on the North ſide 38 Foot, on an 

artificial Bank of Earth, when he and his Company 

enter'd, with Tapers in their Hands, thro' a ſquare rhe grace 
narrow Paſſage three Foot broad and 92 long, the 

Declivity of which was gradually ſo ſtrait, that they 

were forc'd, at the farther end, to creep on their Bel- 

lies. After this, having paſs d thro' a place in which 

they found ugly large Bats above a Foot long, they 

enter'd the firſt Gallery, the Pavement of which was Firn d . 

of white and polliſh'd Marble, riſing with a gentle *, dle. 

Acclivity, being about five Foot broad, as many high, 

and 110 Foot long: At the end of this begins the ſe- 

cond Gallery, a very ſtately picce of Work, and not 


81 infe- 
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inferiour, either in reſpect of the curioſity of Art or 
| richneſs of Materials, to the moſt ſumptuous and mag- 
nificent Buildings. Tis divided from the former by 
a Wall, chro' which they paſs'd ftooping along a 
ſquare hole, much about the ſame bigneſs as the en- 
trance of the Pyramid, but of ne: conſiderable length 
yet level: At the end of this Hole on the right Hand, 
they found the. Well mention d by Pliny to be 86 Cu- 
bits in depth, into which, he probably imagines, the 
Water of the River Nile was brought by fome ſe- 
cret Aqueduct, and Bellonius thinks, out of this Well 
the Workmen drew the Water which they drank, as 
likewiſe that it ſerv'd them to dilute the Mortar they 
us d in the Maſons Work of the Building; but others 
affirm, that after having deſcended 67 Foot ſtrait down- 
wards, there is a ſquare Window which leads into a 
Grot or Cave dug out of a Hill found there, not of 
hving or ſolid Stone, but of Sand condens'd and 
preſs d together; it extends in length from Eaſt to 
Weſt 15 Foot lower, and conſequently 82 from the 
top. There is a Way dug in the Rock two Foot and 
half wide, whoſe deſcent downwards is very crooked 
the length of 123 Foot, at the end of which it is fill'd. 
with Sand and Bats naſtineſs: As tis ſaid a Scotch Gen- 
tleman found it out, of whom the Sieur Thevenot 
makes mention in his Travels. Le Brzyn thinks it pro- 
bable, that this Well was made to let down the 
Corps into, that were put in the Cavities that are un- 
der the Pyramids, but would. not venture the Experi- 
ment of going down to ſee. Greaves alſo thinks this 
Well was the Paſſage to thoſe ſecret Vaults, mention'd, 
but not deſcrib'd by Herodotus, which were hewn out 
of the natural Rock, over which. this Pyramid was. 
erected. 
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The Art of Enbalming. 
erected. This Well, ſays the former, is circular and 


white Marble, and the deſcent into it is by fixing the 
Hands and Feet in little open ſpaces, cut into the ſides 
within, oppoſite and anſwerable to one another in a 
perpendicular. But by his meaſure, ſounding it with 


a Line, he found it only 20 Foot deep, the reſt, as he 


ſuppoſes, has almoſt been damm d up and choał d 
box 5g Rubbage. Thence going {trait forward the di- 
ſtance of 15 Foot, they entred another ſquare Paſlage, 
oppoliteto the former and of the ſame bigneſs, the Stones 
being very maſſy and exquiſitely joyn d; this led, at 


the extent of 110 Foot, into an arch'd Vault or little 


Chamber, ſtanding Eaſt and Weſt, about 20 Foot long, 
17 broad and 15 high: The Walls were plaiſter d 
over with Lime, but the Roof was cover'd with large 
ſmooth Stones, which lay ſhelving and met above in 
a kind of Arch or rather Angle. Returning back the 

ſame way they came, and being out of this low and 
ſquare Paſſage, they clim'd over it, and going ſtrait on 
in the trace of the ſecond Gallery, on a ſhelving 
Pavement (like that of the firſt) riſing with an Angle 
of 26 Degrees, they at length came to another Par- 
tition, being 154 Foot diſtant from the Well below 
and the length of the Gallery. Here if we conſider 
the narrow Entrance or Mouth of the Pyramid which 
deſcends, and the length of the firſt and ſecond Galle- 
ries that aſcend, all of them lying as it were in the 
ſame continu'd Line, and leading towards the middle 
of the Pyramid, one may caſily apprehend the Reaſon 


315 


about three Foot over; the ſides of it are lin'd with 


of that ſtrange Eccho within of four or five Voices, rang: 
mention d by Plutarch, or rather of a long continued 


Sound, as Mr. Greaves found by experience in diſcharge- 
Si 2 ing 
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ing a Gun; for the Sound being carry'd thro' thoſe Paſ. 
ſages, and finding no vent outwards reflects on it ſelf, 


and cauſes a contus'd noiſe, which by degrees ceaſes. 
This Gallery is built of white Marble, cut very exactly 
into ſpacious ſquares and polliſh d; alſo the Roof and 
ſides of the Wall are of the ſame Stone, ſo cloſely 
joynted as ſcarce to be diſcern d by the moſt curious 
Eve, and tho the acclivity or riſing of the Aſcent 
make the Paſſage more difficult and ſlippery, yet is it 
nevertheleſs very beautiful. The height of this Galle- 
ry is 26 Foot, the breadth fix, of which three are to 


be allow'd for the way in the midſt, which is ſet and 


bounded on both {ſides with Seats (like Benches) of 
polliſh'd Stone; cach of theſe is above one Foot in 
breadth and no leſs in depth. On the top of theſe 
Benches near the Angle, where they cloſe and joyn 


with the Wall, are little Spaces cut in right angl'd 


Le Bruyn's 


Deſcrip ion cf 


the Caller) 


parallel Figures, on each ſide oppoſite to one ano- 
ther, intended, no doubt, for ſome other end than Or- 
nament. In caſting and ranging the Marble in both 
the ſide Walls, all the Courſes, which are but ſeven, 
ſo great are thoſe Stones) lye and flag over one ano- 
ther about three Inches, as is better to be conceiv'd by 
Figure 2 at p. 314. than by any Deſcription I can 
give. | 

Le Bruyn in his Voyage to the Levant, p. 139. writes 
more particularly of this Gallery, after the following 
manner: Being return d, ſays he, from the Horizon- 
* tal Way, which is on the right Hand, we enter'd 
theother on the left, which is {1x Foot four Inches 
wide, and riſes alſo the length of 162 Foot. On 
cach ſide the Wall is a Stone-Bench two Foot and 
half high, and pretty broad, which ſerves to take 


© hold 
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hold by in going up, to which the Holes that are 
made almoſt every ſtep in the Wall, are of no ſmall 
Service, yet are they alrogether confus'd and with- 
out order. It is not known by whom they were 
made; but thoſe that go to ſee the Pyramids are 
extreamly oblig'd to them however, for without 
theſe Holes it would be impoſſible to get up, and a 
Man muſt likewiſe be very ſtrong and in health that 
can do ſo by the help of them, and the Stone-Bench 
by which one holds faſt with one Hand while the 
other holds the Candle; add to this, that a Man 
muſt make large ſteps, becauſe theſe Holes are ſix 
Hands breadth diſtant from each other. Thus Aſcent, 
which cannot be conceiy'd without admiration, may 
well paſs for what is moſt conſiderable in the Pyra- 
mids; for the Stones which compoſe the Walls are 
as ſmooth as Looking-Glaſs, and ſo well joyn'd to- 
gether, that one would be apt to take them for one 
{ingle Stone. The ſame may be ſaid of the Pave- 
ment. The Roof is here exceeding high and ſo very 
ſumptuous, that tis better to be repreſented than 
deſcrib'd; I therefore made this Draft of it, while 


my Countryman Adrian van Bierbeck reſted himſelf 
on the Bench that is on the left Hand, and ſome of 


our Company were alrcady got up with their Lights 
into the Chamber where the Tomb or Sepulchre is, 


which gave me opportunity to take a view of all 


the Roof more at large. 

But to return to Mr. Greaves's Account, he ſavs, 
That after having paſs'd this Gallery, they cnter'd ano- 
ther ſquare Hole of the ſame Dimenſion with the or- 


mer, which brought them into two Anti-Cloſets lin'd 
The 
firſt 


with a rich and ſpeckl'd ſort of Jhebaic Marble. 


Two Anti- 
Cloſets. 


A ſpacious 
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Grit of theſe had almoſt the ſame Dimenſions as the 
ſecond. The ſecond was thus proportion'd: The Area 
was level, the Figure of it oblong, the one ſide con- 
taining ſeven Foot, the other three and a half, and the 
height was of 10 Foot. This inner Anti-Cloſet was 
ſeparated from the former by a Stone of red ſpeckl'd 
Marble, which hung in two Mortices (like the Leaf 
of a Sluce) between two Walls, more than three Foot 
above the Pavement, and wanting only two of the 
Roof. Out of this Cloſet they enter d another ſquare 
Hole of the ſame wideneſs and Dimenſions with the 
reſt, and near nine Foot long, all of 7hebaic Marble 
moſt exquiſitely wrought, which landed them at the 
North end of a very ſumptuous Room. The diſtance 
from the end of the ſecond Gallery to this Entry is 
24 Foot. This rich and ſpacious Chamber, in which 
Art may ſeem to have contended with Nature, the 
curious Workmanſhip being not inferiour to the rich 
Materials, lies about the Center of the Pyramid. The 
Floor, Roof and Sides of it are all compos d of vaſt 
Tables of Thebaic Marble, very gracefully ſiz d and 
plac d. The nine Stones which cover the Roof are of 
a prodigious length, like ſo many huge Beams traver- 
ſing the Room, and ſupporting the prodigious maſs 
of the Pyramid above: The length of this Chamber 
is about 34 Foot, the breadth 17, the height 19 and 


vhereinflans a half. Within this glorious Room ſtands the Monu- 
-Sbeg#sTemb. ment of Cheops or Chemmis, of one piece of Marble, 


hollow within, uncover'd at the top, and ſounding 
| like a Bell, without any Sculpture or Emboſſment. 
But tis the common Opinion, after Diodorus Siculus, 
that neither Chemmis nor his Succeſſor Cephren were 
bury d in their Pyramids, becauſe, ſays he, the People 


being 
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being over work'd by them with hard Labour, threat- 

ned to tear their dead Bodies to pieces, and throw 

them out of theſe Sepulchres, therefore they on their 

Death-Beds commanded their Servants to bury them 

in ſome obſcure Place, Diod. Lib. 1. This Monument 

is of the ſame Thebaic Marble with the whole Room, 

being ſpeckI'd with black, white and red Spots, and 

reſembling two Cubes finely ſet together, and hollow'd 

within. *Tis ſeven Foot three Inches and half long, 

in breadth and depth three Foot three Inches and three 

quarters on the out- ſide, but within 'tis ſomething leſs, 

which ſhows that the Men of this Age are of the ſame 

Stature with thoſe chat liv'd near 3000 Years ago, tho' 

fome famous Men have thought the contrary. If 

any ask how this Monument could be convey'd into 

this Chamber, ſince 'tis impoſſible for it to enter by 

thoſe narrow Paſſages in the Pyramid which lead to it, 

I anſwer, It muſt have been raisd and convey'd up 

from without by ſome Engine, before the Chamber - 

was finiſh'd and the Roof clos'd : Thus far Greaves. 

Sandys, p. 99. ſays, This Pyramid which is the greateſt 

of the three, and cluet of the Worlds VII Wonders, flow may 

employ'd 366000 Workmen continually in building vloy'd in the 

it for the ſpace of 20 Years, in which Time they con- 1 . 

ſum'd in Radiſhes, Garlick and Onions only, 1800 

Talents. Nor has Time, which devours the proudeſt 

Structures, humbłd this lofty Edifice, tho' tis very 

probably conjectur d to have ſtood 3300 Years, and 

is now rather old than ruinous, yet the North fide is 

moſt worn by reaſon of the humidity of the Northern 

Winds, which are here the moiſteſt. | 
The ſecond Pyramid is hardly diſtant the flight of, me, {cord 


an Arrow from the firſt, and is all built of Stones of a 


Whi- 
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| whitiſh colour, nothing fo large as thoſe of the firſt. 
Ihe ſides riſe not by Degrees or Steps like thoſe of the 
former, but are ſmooth and equal, and the whole 
Fabrick ſeems very entire, except on the South: ſide. 
Tho' this Pyramid is generally thought to be inferiour 
to the firſt in Magnitude, yet by Mr. Greaves's Obſer- 
vation, the height and ſides of the Baſis are in both 
cqual. There is no Entrance into it, and therefore 
none can tell what Chambers it contains; 'tis bound- 
cd on the North and Weſt by two very ſtately and 
claborate Structures, being 3o Foot deep, and more 
than 1400 long, cut out of the hard Rock, and ſquar'd 
Zr Aby a Chizzel, which are ſuppos d to be the Lodgings 
n of the Prieſts. They run along at a convenient di- 
ſtance, parallel to the two ſides of this Pyramid, and 
mect in a right Angle. The Entrance into them is 
by ſquare Openings, hewn out of the Rock, and much 
of the ſame bigneſs with thoſe of the firſt Pyramid, 
The hollow ſpace within is ſomewhat like a ſquare 
and well proportion'd Chamber, cover'd and arch'd 
above with the natural Rock: In moſt of theſe there 

was a Paſſage opening into ſome other Apartment. 
The third The third Pyramid is from the ſecond. about a Fur- 
From long, and tho' it appears at a diſtance to be of an 
_ equal height with the two former, by reaſon of the 
Sari. of its Scituation upon a higher riſe of the 
Hill, yet is it really much lower, each fide of the 
Baſis being but 300 Foot long, which wants ncar 
400 of the two others. All the antient and modern 


Writers generally agree, this Pyramid was made of 
black Ethiopic Marble, whereas Mr. Greaves aſſures 
us, on his own Inſpection, the whole Maſs ſeems 
of a clear and white Stone, ſomewhat choicer and 


bright- 
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brighter than that in either of the two other Pyra- 
mids; but what the Stone within may be no Body ; 
can tell, ſince there never was any Entrance into it. 

At ſome diſtance South-Eaſt of the biggeſt Pyramid 
ſtands the Sphinx, ſo famous among the Ancients : The Spe 
"Tis a Statue or Image cut out of the main Rock, re- 
preſenting the Head of a Woman with half her 
Breaſt, but is at preſent ſunk or bury'd in the Sand 
to the very Neck: It is an extraordinary great Maſs, 
but withal proportionable, altho' the Head of it ſelf 
be 26 Foot high, and from the Ear to the Chin 15 
Foot, according to the Meaſure the Sieur Thevenot 
took of it. At a diſtance it ſeems five Stones joyn'd 
together, but coming nearer one may diſcover what 
was taken for the Joynings of the Stones, was pro- 
perly nothing but the Veins in the Rock. Pliny ſays, 
this ſerv'd for a Tomb to King Amaſis, which is not 
improbable, ſince it is in a Part which was formerly a 
kind of Burying-Place, and near the Pyramids and Caves, 
which were nothing but Places of Sepulture; and that 
according to his Calculation it was 102 Foot in com- 
paſs about the Head, 62 high and 143 in length, for 
the Body of it is ſuppos'd to reſemble a Lion or Dog. 
Some will have it a certain Egyptian King caus'd this 
Sphinx to be made in Memory of Rhodope of Corinth, 
with whom he was paſſionately in Love. They fay, 
among other Things, that when they conſulted it at 
the riſing of the Sun, it anſwer'd like an Oracle; 
yet moſt believe this was done by the cunning of the 
Prieſts, thro' means of ſome hidden Pipes or Conduits 
under Ground, and that the Well we deſcrib'd in the 
great Pyramid was made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe; 
but what makes this appear to be fabulous 1s, thar 


'F'£ there 
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there is no perforation or opening either at the Mouth, 
Noſe, Eyes or Ears. Many other the like Storics 
Authors have rais'd of this Statue, affirming that by 
the Figure of a Sphinx, was repreſented the Goddeſs 
debe. Momphta, Who preſided over all the Waters, and chiefly 
preſervd and ſupply d the Cauſes of the Over-flowing 
of the River Nile; as alſo that thereby was ſignify'd 
the State or Condition of that River, for as the Over- 
flowing of the Nile continues all the Summer, and 

during the Time of Harveſt, viz, in the Months of 
July and Auguſt, and that in thoſe two Months, the 
Sun commonly runs thro' the two Signs of Leo and 
Virgo, it was natural enough for the Egyptians, who 
had a great inclination for Hieroglyphics and miſteri- 
ous Repreſentations, to make a Monſter of a Virgin 
and Lion, which they call'd Sphinx, and conſecrated 
co the River Nile; the repreſenting of which lying on 
its Belly, was to explain the Over-flowing of that 

River. | 

But to return again to the Pyramids, near which 
0{-reatins UNS Sphinx ſtands, we ſhall add theſe few Obſervati- 
ons Of Father Vanſleb concerning them, viz. That they 
are not built with Marble, but with a white ſandy 
Stone excceding hard; that none of them are perfectly 
ſquare, but have all two ſides longer than the others, 
| which is plainly viſible in the greater and the leſſer Pyra- 
mid: The North ſide is longer than that which ſtretches 
from Faſt to Weſt, yet are they nevertheleſs built in 
very good Order, and each of the three largeſt ſtand at 
the head of 10 leſſer, which are not well to be diſtin- 
guiſhd, by reaſon of heaps of Sand that lye before them. 
They have all an Entrance that leads to a low Alley, 
winch is exceeding long, and has at the end a Cham- 


ber. 


' 
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ber, where the antient Egyptians plac d the Bodies of 
thoſe Perſons for whom the Pyramid was deſign d, tho 
this Entrance is not to be ſeen in every one of them, 
becauſe the Wind has ſtopp'd it up with Sand. On the 
top of the largeſt Pyramid was antiently a Statue or 
Coloſſus: This appears in that it is not ſo ſharp as the 
others, but rather plain, and there are yet to be ſeen 
great Holes, which were to keep the Coloſſus from 
falling; but at preſent there is nothing to be ſeen at to 
but many Letters of the Names of Perſons of all Na- 
tions, Who had left them to witneſs they had been 
there. Laſtly, He makes no queſtion but that this 
Place where the Pyramids are built, was the Burying- 
Place of the old City of Memphis, by reaſon all the 
Arabian Hiſtories inform us that this City ſtood where 
the Pyramids now are, over againſt old Cairo. He alſo 
imagines the Sphinx to be a Tomb, Firſt, From its ſci- 
tuation in a Place which was in former Ages a Bury- 
ing-Place, and near the Pyramids and mortuary Caves. 
Secondly, That it appears to be a Sepulchre from its 
Building; for in the hinder part is a Cave under 
Ground, of a bigneſs anſwerable to that of the head, 
into which he look'd by an Entrance that led into 
it, ſo that it could ſerve to no other purpoſe than to 
keep a dead Corps. 
From the Pyramids, Vanſleb went to take a View of cancer 
the Caves that are adjoyning, which formerly ſerv- dan 
for Places to bury the Dead in: Of theſe there are ſe- 
yeral hollow'd or cut in the ſide of a Rock, in bad 
Order and without Symmetry on the out. ſide, but 
very even and well proportion d within: All of them 
have a ſquare Well cut likewiſe out of the Rock, in 
which the Egyptians laid the r of thoſe for * 
t 2 the 
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the Cave had been made, it ſerving them for a Tomb. 
The Walls of ſome of theſe are full of Hieroglyphic 
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Figures, -cut alſo in the Rock; in ſome they are bur 


ſmall, in others very lively. In one, ſays he, I count- 


Subterranean 


Caves. 


ed 16 great Figures, eight Men and as many Women, 
holding cach other by the Hand, with ſome other 
ſmall Figures on each fide. 

But to ſpeak more particularly of the Subterranean 
Caves, near the Borough of Sacara in Egypt, we ſhall 
obſerve, that among the moſt remarkable Things 
that were found, as well in the City of Memphis, as 
fome Miles round about it, the Caves or Tombs un- 


der Ground were the moſt conſiderable, and worthy 


the ſearch of the Curious. It is on theſe Subterranean 
Caves that this City and ſeveral Places thereabouts were 
built, as on. ſo many Vaults, as the Ancients have 
written, and thoſe Caves do by far ſurpaſs the Cata- 
combs of Rome both in Grandeur and Beauty ; for the 
antient Egyptians, who maintain d the Metempſychoſis 
or Tranſmigration of Souls from one Body to another, 


took care not only to preſerve their Dead from Putri- 


faction, but alſo endeavour'd to lay them up in a ſe- 
cure and quiet Place of Burial: That they might there- 
fore take all manner of precaution againſt any alte- 
ration that might happen to them from the Injuries 
of Air; Fire, or the length of Time, they did not place 
their Dead in Places where the River Mile might over- 
flow, nor in the open Fields, but either in Pyramids 
of a more durable continuance, or in Subterranean 
Vaults built with great care of Stones, or laſtly, in 
Caves cut out of the Rock it ſelf, for which the Regi- 
on of Memphis and Places adjoyning were very pro- 
per, becauſe they conſiſt of a Rock, which is hid un- 


der. 
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der the thickneſs of about a Foot and half of Sand. 

Their Burying-Places then were Subterranean Caves di-, Their Buy- 

vided into ſeveral Apartments, roof 'd like great Halls 

and with ſo many Windings, which went from one 

to the other, that they reſembl'd real Labyrinths or 

Meanders. According to the report of the antient 

Egyptians, there was ſuch a vaſt number of thoſe Sub- 

terranean Apartments which butted one againſt ano- 

ther, that they extended ſome Miles in length, even 

to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, and the Oracle of 

Serapis, which was a great conveniency to the Prieſts, 

who might hold a Correſpondence with each other 

without being ſcorch'd by the heat of the Sun, or in- 

commoded by the Sands; ſo that all thoſe vaſt ſandy 

Plains of Egypt were hollow underneath, and divided 

into numberleſs Apartments and Places for dead Corps. 

This ſeems ſurprizing and almoſt incredible, but they 

that will conſider the other prodigious Works of the 

Egyptians, and make ſome Reflections on what the 

antient Hiſtorians have wrote of the great and moſt 

antient City of Memphis, and the almoſt infinite number 

of that People, will not find this fo impoſſible; beſides 

what the Arabian Authors ſay, that there was former- 

ly a Subterranean Communication between this City 

of Memphis and that of Heliopolis, being ſeveral Miles 

aſſunder, and which paſs'd alſo under the Bed of the 

River Nile. The greateſt part of the Inhabitants of 

the Borough of Sacara, which is neareſt thoſe Caves du wc 

of the Mummies or Embalm'd Bodies, and three good f voor 

Hours Journey from the Pyramids, get their Lively- H. 

hoods by digging into thoſe Caves, and taking our 

the Mummies, becauſe their Tillage is not able to 

maintain them by reaſon of the ſterrility of * 
wherc- 
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wherefore whoever has occaſion for their Service, may 
eaſily hire them for Money, to conduct them into Caves 


that are already open, to ſee them, or to dig for new 
ones in the Sand, which have not hitherto been re- 


mov'd, for ſome of theſe Caves have not yet been diſ- 
coverd, being hid in fuch manner under the Sand, 
that there is no Stranger, nor hardly any Inhabitant of 
the Country, that can be-certain before-hand where 


any Mummy may be found: Beſides, the Europeans 


have from Time to Time causd ſo many to be 
open d, that they are become exceeding ſcarce. 
They enter theſe Caves by an opening at top even 
with the Ground, into which they are let down, as 
into a Well, by means of a Rope and the aſſiſtance 
of a Servant with a Light in their Hands, tho' in ſome 
few they can climb up and down, by ſetting their 


| Feet in certain gaps in the Wall, as appears by the 


Plate at p. 203. Letter E. This Well or Deſcent into 
theſe Caves is about 16 or 18 Foot deep, and at bot- 
tom, the Paſſage of it is ſo low, they are torc'd to ſtoop 
and creep thro', where they arrive in a four-ſquare 


The6hanter: Chamber or Repolitory, 24 Foot every way, on each 


ſide of which, next the Wall, ſtand Baſes or Tables cut 
out of the Rock, about five Foot long, two and a half 
broad, and one high, whercon are plac'd the dead 
Bodies, Embalm'd and adorn'd after the manner before 
deſcrib'd, and put into Coffins of Wood or Stone, 
carv'd after their own ſimilitude. Many times, beſides 
the number of Coffins juſt mention'd, there lye round 
about upon the Floor ſeveral other little ones, which 
ſeem to be the Coffins of Children. Sometimes there 
are abundance of theſe Caves near each other, as you 
may imagine by the Plate before- mention d; but that 


you 
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you may have a more clear Idea of all that is here de- 
ſcrib' d, I have added another, the Deſcription of which 
is as follows: A. A. A. A. ſhows the Ichnography of a . JT 
Burying-Place, wherein are nine Chambers or Apart- ganze. 
ments all of an equal bigneſs, mark'd with the Letters, — 
B. B. B. Each of theſe has four Baſes whereon the 
Coffins are ſet, as appears by the Figures 1. 2. 3. 4. 

The Walls or Partitions are repreſented by the Letters 

C. C. C. but theſe are all more exactly ſeen in the 

Scenography, in which D. and E. ſhows two Caves with 

their Walls turn d over with Arches. Adjoyning to 

the Walls lye four Baſes in each Cave, whereon the 

Cofhns are ſet, mark'd by the Letters F. G. H. I. K. L. 
Gc. At the Head of the Coffin, ſtands a Figure like a 
Boy in Swadling-Clouts, and at'the Feet a Hawk, be- 

ing their Tutelar Gods, by whoſe Preſence and Aſſiſt- 

ance they thought the Bodies would be defended from 

all kinds of Violence, and over theſe, againſt the Wall, 

were cut in an oval form Hieroglyphics, mark'd M. 

N. OF f. 

This may ſuffice for a general Deſcription of theſe | 
Caves, yet it may not be amiſs to add a few Obſerva- n ab. 
tions made by Father Vanſleb on this Subject: He tells e. 
us he went on purpoſe to ſee theſe Caves, and gives us 
every particular Inſtance that happen d to him; but 
this we muſt alſo take notice of, that Le Bruyn attr:- 
butes the very ſame Remarks to one Milton an Engliſh 
Man, and he that pleaſes to give himſelf the trouble to 
read both, will find them much of a piece. They arc 
as follows: After having ſaid that firſt an Agreement 
muſt be made with the Arabians of the Borough of Sa- 
cara, about the number and quality of Wells one would 


have open d, as alſo what was to be given them for 
| their 
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their Trouble, and that for better ſecurity 12 Arabian 


Horſemen ought to be brought along with one; he 
adds, That the firſt Vell he went to ſee was that of 


e Embatm'd Birds, and that having caus'd the Sand that 


cover'd the Mouth of the Well to be remov'd, thro' 
which he was to go down, and from thence to enter 
into the Cave, he caus'd himſelf and his Companions 
to be let down one after another, by tying a double 
Rope about their Middles. So ſoon as they were at 
the bottom, and that every one had lighted his Flam- 
beau, and ſeveral Matches they had brought along 
with them, they crept on their Bellies into a Cave, 
which was an Entry cut thro' the Rock about a Man's 
height, a Fathom wide, and extraordinary long. On 
each ſide they found other Entries, cut alſo into the 
Rock, where were ſeveral Chambers full of a great 
number of Earthen-Pots, with Covers of the ſame. 


In theſe were contain'd Embalmd Birds of all kinds, 


A Virgin-Well 


every Bird having a Pot to it ſelf. They found there 
alſo ſeveral Hen-Eggs whole, but which were empty, 
and conſequently had no ill Smell. 


Having ſufficiently view'd this Cave, they were 


drawn up again in like manner as they were let down. 


Then having commanded their Arabians to open a 
Virgin-Well (tor fo ſuch are call'd as have never been 
open'd) they were immediately let down into it, in 
the ſame manner as before deſcrib'd; but being come 
to the bottom, they found ſuch a horrid Stench, and ſo 
cloſe an Air, that they were not only not able to breath, 
but it alſo put out their Flambeaus, as likewiſe their 
Matches every time they endeavour'd to light them, 
ſo that they were thereupon forc'd to cauſe themſelves 


to be drawn up again with all ſpeed, without having 


been 
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been able to advance one ſtep. Our Author ſays, that 
all he could ſay of this Vell was, That it was much 
deeper than the former. 

After this he caus d another Cave to be open d Wh A Cave with 
was not a Virgin. Vel as the former. Being letdown in-"* 
to it he found there two Mummies, one greater and 
the other leſſer of a Child, both in Coffins: The biggeſt 
was of Marble, cut after the likeneſs of him for whom 
it was made. He caus'd them to be open'd but found 
nothing extraordinary in them, therefore took no Ac- 
count of them, but left them where he found them. 

He went down next into a Cave call'd the Church, ne ch. 
which, he ſays, was the ſhalloweſt of all he had ſeen, it 
being nothing but a long Entry under Ground, well. 
Plaiſter'd and Painted cvery-where with Hieroz/iphics. 

He tells us there was ſo great a quantity of Sand in 
this Cave, that he and his Company were forc'd to 
creep along on their Knees; for as ſoon as any one 
has * theſe Vells, the Arabians are wont to fill them 
up again with Sand, if the Wind does not do it for 
them, that they may get more Money by them ano- 
ther Time; for this is the greateſt Livelihood theſe 
miſerable Creatures have, and the leaſt they take for 
opening a Virgin Hell is 3o * Piaſters. The reaſon of 
this high Price 1s, that thoſe which cauſe them to be 
open'd, have the liberty to carry away all the Curi- 
oſities and Mummies they find there. 

Now to give a perfect Idea of this Plain of Mum: 
mies, the antient Burying-Place of the Egyptians, you 
muſt repreſent to your ſelf a vaſt and boundleſs Cham- 
pion Country, cover'dall over with Sand, where there 

are neither Trees, Plants, Graſs, Houſes, nor any thing 


VV | like 


* Each Plate 15 55. Sterling cr ' thereabouts, ſo the whole may make near 9 
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like them to be ſeen, but the whole Surface is ſtrew'd 

with dry Bones of Arms, Legs, Feet, Heads, old Linnen 

Rags, broken Tombs or Cofhns, and a great many 

little Idols, ſome of Wood, and others of Earth glaz'd 

with a green colour, and mark'd before and behind 

with Hieroglyphics: In ſome places you may ſee great 

Tomb-Stones, engrav'd with Cyphers and Enigma- 

tical Figures, that repreſent ſomething of Chymiſtry 

and other Sciences and Myſteries of the antient Egy- 

ptians, as alſo ſome ſtrange Characters that are no 

Hieroglyphics. Theſe are the remains of their Pride 

and Vanity, as likewiſe ſad Proofs that all Men are 

ſubject to Death: This cauſes Horrour to thoſe that 

come firſt into the Plain, and if one conſiders atten- 

tively the number of Bones wherewith it is ſtrew'd, 

one would be apt to think that Place had formerly 

been a Field of Battel. So much for the Pyramids and 

Subterranean Caves, now there only remains to ſpeak 

of the Sepulchral Lamps, which ſome aſſert to have burnt 

perpetually, and have therefore been the Subject of 
much Diſcourſe among the Virtuoſi of all Ages. 

Author who C [emens Alexandrinus, Appian, Burattinus, Hermolaus 

of S:pulbral Barbarus, Coſtæus, Citeſius, Cælius, Caſalius, Cedrenus, 

2 Delrius, Ericius, Foxius, Geſnerus, Jacobonus, Leander, Liba- 

wins, Lazius, Langius, Licetus, Maiolus, Matarantius, 

Baptiſta Porta, Pancirollus, Ruſcellius, Scardonius, T af 

ſonius, Ludovicus Vives, Volateranus and many other 

lcarned and ingenious Authors, who have written of 

theſe Sepulchral Lamps, do moſt of them believe and 

{trenuouſly aſſert, that they burn'd for ſeveral Hundreds 

of Years, and would have ſo continu'd, perhaps. for 

ever, had they not been broken by the unadyis'd Ir- 

ruptions of Ruſtics and Husbandmen, by diging up 

| | t hne 
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the Ground, or otherwiſe extinguiſh'd 'by the like Ac- 
cidents. Tis true, there are not many that affirm that 
they themſelves ſaw any of theſe / amps burning, but 
then they give you abundance of Inſtances of ſuch as 
did, and where they were found, which being too 
many to be inſerted here, we ſhall only mention a few, 
after having inquir'd to what End and Purpoſe they 
were invented and made uſe of; of what Matter and 
Faſhion they were compos'd, and whether it were 
poſſible for any of them, when once lighted, to burn 
perpetually without any addition or ſupply of freſh 
Aliment. 


Firſt then we are to underſtand, that as the Egypti- hn 
ans (thro a firm belief they had of the Metempſychoſis) end imentei. 
affected to procure a Perennity to the Body by Bal- 
ſamation or Embalming, and the ſecurity thereof by 
Pyramids, Subterranean Vaults, &c. ſo they endeavour'd 
co animate the Defunct by perpetual Fire, which an- 
ſwer'd the Nature of their Souls: For with them Fire fea En 
was the Symbol of an Incorruptible, Immortal and S. 
Divine Nature, and hence ſome will have it, they erect- 
ed Pyramids (* the Symbols of Fire) of that Solidity as 
eaſily to overcome the Injuries of Time, and by their 
Figure to demonſtrate the Immortality of the Soul. 
And whereas flaming Fire was more corruſcating and 
enlightning than any other Matter, they invented 
Lamps to hang in the Sepulchres of the Rich, which 
would burn perpetually without any aſſiſtance or ad- 
dition. This as it was a Symbol of the Immortality 
of the Soul, ſo did it likewiſe ſerve for a Symbol of 
their grateful Intentions towards the Mares and Guar- 
dian Gods, who protected the Bodies in their Sepul- 
Vv 2 chres 
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chres, thereby both venerating, honouring and reſpect- 


ing the Souls of the Deceas d, and alſo rendring what 
andof Eier- Was very grateful and acceptable to them. Now 


whereas the Egyptians ſignify'd Life by a Lamp, and 
alſo believ'd that their Immortal Souls tarry'd in the 
Grave with their Bodies, ſo after having Embalm d 
thoſe Bodies to prevent the Souls forſaking them, by 
reaſon of their Corruption and Diſſolution, they de- 
poſited them in Subterranean Caves, where they had 
provided Lamps that would burn perpetually, to the 
end that their Souls might not lye miſerably impriſon'd 
in darkneſs, and thereby any hurt befal them; but on 
the contrary, enjoy eternal light and be free from all 
evil, or that when the Soul ſhould wander, it might 
not miſtake its Reſidence, but be by the light of the 
Lamp guided and conducted to return to its former. 
Habitation. Ti 

Theſe are the abſur d Opinions of the Superſtitious 
Fgyptians, and the Reaſons why they plac'd burning 
Lamps with the Dead in their Subterranean Vaults, as 
Jacobonus, Foxius, Scaliger and others relate; therefore 
the next Thing which we ſhall conſider, is, whether 
there ever was or can be ſuch a Thing made as a 
perpetual burning Lamp. Moſt of the before-menti- 
on'd Authors believe there were ſuch. Lamps : Licetus 
particularly has writ a whole Folio to prove it, and 
Kircher produces a Story out of Schiangia, an Arabian 
Author, which he thinks will ſolve it; but however, 
whether there have been any perpetual burning Lamps 
or not, ſince no-Author of good Credit ever ſaw. one, 
it is nevertheleſs very certain that Lamps are frequently 
found in the Sepulchres and Subterranean Caves of the 
D:ad, which, to what end and purpoſe they were 


there 
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there plac d, will ſtill remain a great Quere, unleſs it 

were for the above-alledg'd Reaſons, ſince Licetus and 

other Authors ſay, Theſe were the proper Places for 

them, aſſerting they might be extinguiſn d by the ad- 

miſſion of Air in the breaking up of ſuch Places. 

Greaves at the end of his Deſcription of the firſt Pyra- 

mid, p. 99. takes notice of two Inlets or Spaces in the 

South and North fide of the Chamber, juſt oppoſite to 

one another, very evenly cut and running in a ſtraight 245, d- 
Line about ſix Foot into the thickneſs of the Wall, rd tare 
which, he ſavs, by the blackneſs within, ſeem to havefirt rana. 
bcen a Receptacle for the burning of Lamps. T. Li- 

vius Burattinus would gladly have believ'd it had been 

an Hearth for one of theſe perpetual Lamps which we 

now are ſpeaking of; but Greaves imagines the Inven- 

tion not to be ſo antient as this Pyramid: However, 
Burattinus in his Italian, and Michael Schatta in his 

Arabic Letter to Kircher, which you may read in Cedipi 
EÆgyptiaci Theatrum Hierogliphicum, p. 5 44. affirm that 

they found many Lamps in the Subterranean Caves of hoi 
old Memphis, ſome having three, four, eight or 1 2 Ce den, 
Lights, and made in the ſhape of Dog, Man, Bull, Hawk,“ 
Serpent and the like. Alſo Caſalius tells us he had 
ſome Lamps of Braſs which repreſented a Dog, Ox, 
Sphinx, &c. and ſome made of Earth. Seeing there- 
fore they are ſo different in their matter, ſhape and 
number of Lights, I have given you the Sculptures of 
15 of them, with their Deſcription more at large. 

The firſt Figure repreſents Serapis ſitting in a Chair, b 
having a Basket made of Ruſhes on his Head; he reſts of 
his right Hand on a Staff or Scepter, and lays his left 
on a tripple-headed Monſter, ſuch a one as is joyn'd 


to. the Statue of Serapis at Alexandria: This Lamp 14 ft & + 


Serapis. 


Was 
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vrai found between che Walls, near one of the Gates 
of Nome call'd Capena, and is in the Cuſtody of Pietro 
Santo Bartoli, as Bellori informs us, from whom we 

lamp ct a have taken the three firſt and the ſixth Figures. The 
59%. ſecond Figure ſhews the tripple- headed monſtrous Re- 
preſentation of Serapis at Alexandria: It is an Image 

of Braſs with the Heads of three ſeveral kinds of Ani- 

mals, »iz.. In the middle the Head of a Lion, on the 

right Hand that of a fawning Dog, and on the left 

that of a rapacious Wolf, which ſignifie the three 

Times, the preſent, paſt and to come. The Body is 
environ d with two Serpents in four Wreaths or Cir- 
cumvolutions from the Legs to the Neck, perhaps to 

denote the four Seaſons, turn'd about by the Sun; 

for by the Figure of Serapis the Egyptians denoted the 

Sun: See a fuller Deſcription of it in Macrobii Satur- 

nalibus. This is kept at preſent in the Royal Collecti- 

on of the King of Pruſſia, together with the whole 
Another Tam Miſcum of Bellori, which that Prince purchas d. The 
«54% third Figure is the Head of Serapis, with a Basket and 
Crown upon it like the Rays of the Sun: Theſe expreſs 
the Nature of that God, whom the Egyptians belicv' d 
to be the ſame with the Sun, 272. The Beginning and 
Ending of all ſuch Things as proceed from and re- 
turn back to it. The Basket on the top of the Head 
ſhows, ſays Macrobius, the height of this Planet and 
the virtue of its Influence, in that all carthly Things 
return to it, whilſt they are drawn up by the Hear 
it immits; for which Reaſon this God 1s thought to 
be the ſame with Pluto, and was not rarely added to 
the Sepulchral Lamps, as theſe two teſtific; the latter 
of which, being of excellent Workmanſhip, is in the 
Cuſtody of Raphael Fabrettus. Before we proceed to 
give 
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give any farther Deſcription of theſe Lamps, it may 
be neceſſary to remark, that ſome were alſo kept in 
the Egyptian Temples and other Places, as well as in 
the Caves of the Dead; but then, fays Aircher, they 
were made in the ſimilitude of that God who was 
worſhipp'd in that Temple. Thus in the Temp le of 
— 46 we Lamp was in the likeneſs of a Dog's Head, 
or elſe in the ſhape of his whole Body; in the Temple 
of Oſiris it was in the form of a Hawk's Head, or "of 
the whole Bird; in the Temple of Iſis, of a Halt Moon, 
and ſo of the reſt. The Lamps were wrought in the 
ſame faſhion with thoſe Numina repreſented in each 
articular Temple or Place, as all thoſe teſtifie which 
har been brought from Egypt, and are at this Day 
t in the Cabinets of the Curious. Moreover you 
— obſerve that the Egyptians ſet up I amps not only 
to thoſe Gods that were beneficial to them, but like- 
wiſe to ſuch as were miſcluevous, to the end they 
might more readily have recourſe to the one and 
avoid the other. Of this laſt kind Johannes Nardius 
ſent one out of his Muſeum to Kircher, in the form 
and ſhape as is expreſs'd by Figure the fourth, iz. 
Under the Symbol of an Aſs, Typhon was repreſented, OE 
becauſe, as 1 obſerves, his Voice was like the 
braying of that Animal, and which he likewiſe re- 
ſembl'd in colour, ignorance and ſtupidity. This 7 y- 
phon was thought to bring Sterility, Droughts, Gow 
tagion, and the like kind of Evils upon the Egyptians, 
therefore to prevent his obſtructing the fruitful over- 
flowing of the Nile, they form'd his Lamps in the 
manner you ſce, that knowing himſelf by his Image, 
he might ceaſe from perpetrating of Evil: Silenus 
likewiſe, who is the Symbol of the Nile's Fertility, and 
CON- 
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conſtant Attendant on Bacchus or Oſiris, rides aſtride 
on his Head, and thereby reſtrains his power of doing 
Miſchief: This Lamp moreover ſtands on the Foot of 
an Eagle or Hawk, thereby, ſays Hircher, to repreſent 
how Iyphon's deſtructive and flagrating Power lying 
hid in the Sun, was made more temperate by a Hu- 
mour which Silenus, the Page of the aforeſaid Bacchus, 
had the Command of; for, as Plutarch well obſerves, 
Iſis would never have 7 yphon _ deſtroy'd, but only 
conquer'd, becauſe tho his aduſt and fiery Nature, by 
reaſon of its too great Siccity, was pernicious, never- 
theleſs being temper'd with much moiſture, it was ſome- 
times uſeful. The fifth Figure repreſents a Lamp, whoſe 
bigger Foramen' on the middle of its Superficies, where 
they pour'd in the Oil, is cover'd with a large Helio- 
trope inverted, a Flower ſo call'd by the Greeks from 
its ever inclining towards the Courſe of the Sun; for 
in the Morning it turns to the Eaſt, at Noon is erect, 
towards the Evening faces the Veſt, and at Night in- 
clines to the Earth, enquiring, as it were, for the Sun 
bury'd under Ground, and waiting for its Reſurrecti- 
on the next Morning. This may ſerve to teach us 
what Affinity, Temper and Agreement Things of an 
inferior Nature have with thoſe that are Ccleſtial; 
and if Ariſtotle confeſſes that the Winds, Waters and 
other inanimate Things follow the heavenly Circuit, 
why ſhould we queſtion the Heliotropes ſubſequency 
to the Courſe of the Sun, or the Seliotrope's to that 
of the Moon? Surely he who form'd this Flower 
turn d downwards on a Sepulchral Lamp, ſeems there- 
by to intimate the Night of Death which Bodies ſut- 
fer under Ground, and withal to ſhow, according to 
the Opinion of the Ancients, that the Souls of the 


De- 
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Deceas d tarry together with their Bodies in the Grave. 

This Lamp, as likewiſe thoſe at Figure the 7th, 1oth, 

12th, 13th and 15th were firſt publiſh'd by Caſalius, 

and exp lain d 5 Licetus. The next Lamp, mark d 

with Eats ſix, ſeems to repreſent the Pharos of Alex- enn ge. of the 
andria, into whoſe Haven a Ship is juſt entring, ther. 
Seamen being turling up their Sails, and for want of 

a better Reaſon, is ſuppos d to have been plac'd in the 
Sepulchre of a certain Merchant of that City; but is 

now in the Muſeum of Pietro Santo Bartoli, as Bellori 
informs us. As concerning the following Lamp, with 

a big Belly and Handle, and ſtanding upon three Feet, 

as you may ſce at Figure the ſeventh, Licerzs believes 
Caſalius is under a miſtake in reckoning it for a Lamp, 

and that it was rather a certain Veſſel in form of a 
Cucumber, in which the Ancients were wont to hear 
Water; but I cannot be of his Opinion, ſince by its 

ſhape it looks very much unlike a Cucumber, and from 

the ſmallneſs of its Mouth at top, and the appearance 

of a Place for the Wiek, it ſeems moſt probably to 

have been a / amp. The eighth Lamp, made in the The Lanpot 
ſhape of an Ox couching on the Ground, with Oy By on he 
* on his Back, and holding a Fig-Leaf in his** 
Hand was ſent by the Great Dube of 7 uſcany out of 

his Muſeum, to Kircher : The Ox being the Figure of 

Apis, and Apis ſignifying the chief Numen or Patron 

of Agriculture, wherefore this Lamp was plac'd in the 
Temple of Apis in Honour of that God, denoting by 

the V<ſſel, the pious and rcligious Affection the anti- 

ent Fgyptians had tor that Deity z and by the Fire the 

vital Heat, thinking that if he were abſent from their 
Husbandry, all w ould run to the laſt Deſtruction. 

Under So Symbol therefore they tacitely ſollicited this 

Xx Mu- 
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Mumen to grant warmth: and vital Heat to the Fields 
and Meadows, hoping, by the religious Ceremony of 
Fire, that he would be more vigilant and take greater 
care of Things committed to his Truſt. By the Boy 
and Fig-Leaf they denoted the vital Heat and vegetable 
Life communicated to this Deity, whereby all Things 
are fructify d, and ſeem as it were to grow young 
again, The ninth Figure or Lamp repreſents a very 
Lamp of a fair and entire Sphinx with a Womans Face, ha- 
Sz ving her Head bound about with a Fillet or Hair- 
Lace, the hinder part cover'd with a Coif, and two 
Horns riſing out of her Forchead ; the Body and Legs 
were like a Lion's, and on the top of the Back was a 
great Foramen, thro which they pour'd the Oil: The 
Breaſt was very protuberant and ſomewhat like a Scol- 
lop-Shell, at the top of which is ſeen a leſſer Foramen 
for the Wick. This Kircher poſitively believes to have 
been a Sepulchral Lamp, foraſmuch as the antient Fgy= | 
ptians were wont to place Sphinx's about their Sepul- 
chres, and Pliny morcover witneſles, that an entire 
Pyramid was built in Egypt of that ſhape, whom you 
may conſult more at large, Lib. 36. cap. 12. The 
tan ofthe tenth Lamp has two Wicks, and may either be hung 
an. up or ſetupon its Foot: From the form of a Creſcent 
at the other extremity or handle, it is thought to have 
been. dedicated to the Moon, or elſe to have burn'd 
in. the Sepulchre of ſome Perſon of Rank, as a Symbo/ 
of. his. Nebility,, of which this was an Hierog/yphic, 
and therefore they antiently wore one in their Shoes, 
&c. to diſtinguiſh; them from inferior Perſons, and 
per haps might alſo Sup by a Lamp made in that form 
in token of their Quality and Grandure. As this had 
two, fo the following Lamp ad Figure cleven had me 
| Wic 
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Wicks or Lights, being, as Nardizs tells us, brought ,, £2 mit 
out of Egypt, with ſome Mummies, to the Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany, by which, ſays' Kircher, nothing ſeerns 
more to be meant than the Worſhip of thoſe Deities 
which went before the four Seaſons of the Year; for 
ſeeing the Proſperity of the whole Republic depended. 
on the Plenty of thoſe Things, to which the above- 
ſaid Deities were diſtributed, in the Circle of the four 
Seaſons of the Year, they aptly apply'd the Lamp with 
four Lights to complete theſe myſterious Ceremonics ; 

for the Fgyptians erected their Lamps with ſo many 
Lights as the number of that Deity, conſecrated to any 

one, contain'd of Unities. The Lamp at Figure the ray vin 
ewelfth, with the Head of an Ox, which as Valerianus, „ 10 
Lib. 3. Hierogl. plainly demonſtrates to be the Symbol 

of the Earth, was Sepulchral and depicted Hierogly- 
phically, to ſhow that the Body of Man was reſolv'd 

into Earth from whence it was firſt form'd. Figure the 
thirteenth is a Lamp on whoſe Superficies a wing'd Sphinx gina pi 
grav'd or wrought, which as it was among the Egy- 
ptians the Symbol of ſecret Wiſdom, ſo it denotes that 

this Lamp was plac'd in the Sepulchre of ſome Learned 

Man, whoſe Sayings were wont to be Enigmatical, 

and were repreſented by the Image of a Sphinx; or 
perhaps more particularly to denote the Depoſitum of 

ſome Noble Poet; for it is the property of a Poet, 

under the cover of a Fable, to contain the myſterious 

Secrets of Divine Matters, and to enlighten the hid- 

den Senſes of honeſt Actions, that they may be imita- 

ted. The next Lamp at Figure the fourtenth was 1 v 
purchas d of the Arabians, by that excellent Phyſician 3% 
John Baptiſta Bonagente Vicentinus, who ſaw them take 
1t out of one of the Cayes of the Mummies near the 

7, XX 2 Pyra- 
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Pyramids, and after his Death Fr. Sanctus a Plebe Sacci 
1 ht it out of his Collection at Cairo, and brought it 

to Padua where he preſented it to the moſt illuſtrious 
| Sertorio Urſatto, who afterwards ſhow'd it to Licetus, 
and he gave the following Figure and Deſcription of it, 
viz. That it had twelve Lights or Wicks, and on it 
was repreſented two beaked Ships with many Oars, as 
it were murually going into a hoſtile Engagement, 
which denotes, ſays Licetus, that this Lamp was plac'd 
in the Sepulchre either of a certain famous Pirate, 
Commander of 1 2 Gallies, with three Oars on a ſide, 
and who infeſted the Egyptian Seas, or, on the contrary, 
of ſome Captain who lended their Coaſts from their 
Enemies; to which he adds, that this Lamp being bur 
ſmal), and having 12 large Wicks, 1t muſt undeniably 
have conſumed away in a very ſhort Time, unleſs it 


Levy with a Were fill'd with incombuſtible Oil. By the fifteenth 


Dog's ticad. 


and laſt Figure of a Lamp, on the extremity of whoſe 
handle is a Dog s Head, Pierius and Ambroſius think is 
lignifyv'd, N Men are faitchfully to keep their Words 
and Truſt in all Things commured to their Charge; 
and that a Dog's Head had a chief Place in Sepulchral 
l amps, inaſmuch as it was the Hicroglyphic of a Sex- 
con or Libitinarius; for as a Dog by firm and ſtedfaſt 
looking on, watches and defends che lmages both of 
Gods and Men, ſo the Libirinarii were to keep and 
look to the Embalm'd Bodies, and all Things apper- 
taining thereunto or Funeral Ceremonies. 

Thus Licetus, Bellori and Kircher have given you 
cheir Opinions of the Hieroglyphical Signatures and 
Significations of ſome Egyptian Lamps, which we 
have juſt now mention d; to which we will add two 
more very well worth he taking notice of, the one a 


par- 
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particular Ceremony of burning ſweet-ſmelling Lamps 

and Incenſe to the deceas d Daughter of King Myce- 

rinus, and the other a general lighting of Lamps 
throughout all Egypt, call'd Ihe Feaſt of Lamps. 

The firſt was inſtituted by Mycerinus, one of the 10m of . 
Kings of Egypt, who, being depriv'd of Heirs, by the“. 
Death of his Daughter and ly Child, re decker 
to immortalize her Memory by the moſt ſumptuous 
Structure he could deviſe : For this end inſtead 
of a Subterrancan Cave or Sepulchre, he erected 
a very hne Palace, with a Hall in the midſt of it, beau- 
tifully adorn'd with abundance of Statues and Figures. 

In this Hall he depoſited her Corps in a Coffin made 
after the r of an Ox in a kneeling poſture, 
and cover'd over with Plates of Gold and a Purple- 
Mantle: The Ox had between us Horns a — of 
maſſy Gold, and before it there burn'd a Lamp, whoſe 
Flames were fed with moſt odoriferous Oils. Round 
about the Hall ſtood Pertuming-Pans and Cenſers, 
which continually threw up Clouds of ſweer-fmelling 
Odours; but this being more fully deſcrib'd before, 
P. 200. we will refer you thither for a more particular 


Account, where it is alſo lively repreſented by a Plate 
or Figure. 


The ſccond, viz. The Feaſt of Lamps, is deſcrib'd by Feall of Lamps 
ſeveral Authors, tho' they differ in their Opinions con- 
cerning its Origin; ſome will have it that the Fgy- 
ptians celebrated this Feaſt on certain Days of thc 
Year, that Oſiris, or the Sun, might not be wanting 
to preſerve them by his Plenty and Benevolence, here: 
tore they made a Sacrifice of / amps, or a general Illu— 
mination to lum throughout all Egypt, by reaſon they 
thought Fire the beſt & Symbol or repreſentation of rhe 


Sun, 
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Sun, whom they worſhipp'd and call d 0firis, but 
whom the Greeks term d Pluto or Vulcan, which laſt 
ſome think the firſt Inventor or God of Fire. More- 


cover, Macrobius ſays, Oſiris was nothing elſe but the 


Sun, and Iſis the Earth and Nature, made fruitful by 
him, and Mother of all Productions, which are form'd 
in her Boſom. Others ſay Oſiris and Iſis were King 
and Queen of Egypt, who reign'd with extraordinary 
mildneſs, conferring many great Benefits on their 
Subjects; alſo that they hindred Men from eating one 
another as they were formerly wont to do, and taught 
them Agriculture and the Uſe of Corn and Wine; more- 
over that they made excellent Laws, wherefore Plu- 
tarch ſays, from their being ſuch good Genzz, they be- 
came Gods, as a juſt Reward to their Virtue, and that 


Ofiris was Pluto and Iſis Proſerpina. Herodotus in his 


Euterpe ſpeaks thus of the Feaſt of Lamps, having told 
us in another place, as Caſalius obſerves, that the Egy- 
ptians were more religious than all others in the care 
of their Lamps. But when they had aſſembl'd toge- 
* ther at Sars, the City of Sacrifice, they took their 
Lamps, prepar'd with good Wicks, fill'd with Oil, and 
ſeaſon d with Salt, and in the Evening lighted them 
in the open Air before their Houſes, burning them 
all the Night, whence this lighting of Lamps came 
to be call'd a Feaſt of Lamps. Now tho all the Egy- 
ptians might not come to this Convention, vet did 
they all obſerve the Night of Sacrifice, and all light- 
ed their Lamps, ſo that they were not only lighted 
in Sais, but alſo throughout all Egypt; but for what 
cauſe this Night obtain d ſo much Glory and Ho- 
nour, a certain holy Reaſon is given; yet which He- 
rodotus does not declare. 
Some 
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Some think the Egyptians were wont to light up row ws 
cheſe Lamps in the Night, to find Oris out with Is, be fect of 
he being kilfd, as they ſay, by his Brother Typhon. fliured. 
Moreover, Lactantius tells us, the Prieſts beat their 
Breaſts, and lamented with great Howlings, juſt as 
Ifs did when ſhe had loſt Ofrrrs, but rejoyc'd again 
when they had found him, ſo that from this often 
looſing and finding him, Lacan thus expreſſes himſelf 
on that Subject : | 


Nunquamq, ſatis queſitus Oſiris. 


Alfo by obſerving this Worſhip or Celebration of the 
Feaſt of Lamps, they promis d themſelves great Plenty 
of all Things; for as Pauſanias relates, the Nile's be- 
ginning to encreaſe in thoſe Days that they celebrated 
this Feaſt to Iſis, in bewailing Oſiris, induc'd them to 
belicve, that the increaſe of that River, and Inunda- 
tion of the Fields, was occaſion'd only by the Tears 
which Is ſhed for the Death of 0/ris, and ſome will 
have Ofrris to be the Nile, and Iſis Egypt. 

But the true and Sacred Reaſon why the Egyptians the true ang 
celebrated this Feaſt of Lamps with Tears and Lamen- fred fea. 
tations, Caſalius thinks to have been in Memory of 
that doleful Night, in which GO D flew all the Firit- 
Born of Egypt, as well Men as Beaſts (among whom 
was Oſiris) to the end that he might bring the Chil- 
dren of Iſrael out of that Country; for then King 
Pharaoh and all the Egyptians roſe out of their Beds 
in the midſt of the Night, and lighting their Lamps, 
lamented their {lain Sons,. thereby ſuffering the Sons: 
of. Iſrael. to go tree out of the Land, as appears by 
Exodus the 1 2th Chapter and the 1 2th, 2 9th, zoth, 3iſt, 


32d 
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| 32d and 33d Verſes, where it is thus written: I the 
Lord will paſs tuo the Land of Egypt this Night, 
and will ſmite all the Firſt- Born, both Man and Beaſt; 
and againſt all the Gods of Egypt will I execute 
Judgment. And it came to paſs het at Midnight the 
3 [mote all the Firſt-Born of Pharaoh, that hs on 
his Throne, unto the Firſt-Born of the Captive that was 
in the Vungeon, and all the Firſt- Bon of Cattle. And 
Pharaolz roſe up in the Night, he and all his Servants, 
and all the Egyptians, and there was a great Cry in 
all Egypt; for there was not a Houſe where there was 
not one dead. And he call'd for Moſes and Aaron by 
Night, and ſaid, Riſe up, and get you forth from among jt 
my People, both you and the Children of Iſrael, an d go, 
ſerve the Jord, as ye have ſaid. Alſo take your Flocks 
and your Herds, as ye have ſaid : and be gone, and 
bleſs me alſo. And the Egyptians were urgent upon the 
People, that they might ſend them out of the Land in 
haſte ; for they ſaid, we be all dead Men. So that 
this true Hiſtory of the Nightly Bewailings of the 
Egyptians, every one over his Firſt-Born that was 
dead, and of their Joy by reaſon of their being freed 
from the fear of the Death of their other Children, 
at GOD's People going out of their Land, was 
the true occalion why the Egyptians did afterwards 
celebrate it with the Feaſt of Lamps, deſcrib'd by He- 
rodotus, and which the Egyptian Prieſts, who 8 d 
all their Myſteries under Hieroglyphics like to Fables, 
did to ſhew the wonderful and miſerable Bewailings of 
Iſis for ſlain Ofiris, who ſome think was the Firſt-Born 
of Pharaoh. On the contrary, ſo ſoon as this Night 
was over, the Egyptians worſhipp'd the Riſing = 


with 
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with rejoycings and leaping about, and a great number 
of both Sexes, ſays Apuleius, appeas'd the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies with Lamps, Torches and other kind of Lights; 
but the Chief Prieſt carry'd a very famous burning 
Lamp, not like thoſe commonly us'd at Evening-Ban- 
quets, but like to a Golden Boat, out of the middle 

of which ifſu'd forth a very large and bright Flame. 
But neither of theſe Lamps deſcrib'd by Herodotus, to 
wit, that of Mycerinus; or thoſe us'd at the Feaſt of 
Lamps, are ſaid to have burn'd perpetually, without 
ever going out, or any addition of new Matter being 
made to them : Nevertheleſs, ſome athrm, there have 
been ſuch Lamps as endur'd for many Ages, and pro- 
bably might have been perpetual, had they not been 
accidentally broken or extinguiſh'd : Ot theſe, the moſt 
remarkable is that which Eraſmus Franciſcus produces ia of ni. 
out of Pflaumerus, Pancirollus and others, viz. That _ 
under the Reign of Pope Paul III. in the Appian Way 
to Rome, where many of the chief Heathens were for- 
merly bury'd, a Tomb was open'd in which there 
was found the entire Body of a very fair Lady, 
ſwimming in a wonderful Liquor which preſerv'd it 
from Putrifaction in ſuch manner, that the Face was 
no ways ſunk, but ſeem' d exceeding beautiful and like 
to the Life it ſelf: Her Hair was yellow, wreath'd 
about with an artificial Ligature, and connected with 
a Circle or Gold-Ring. Under her Feet burn'd a 
Lamp, whoſe Flame vaniſh'd upon opening the Se- 
pulchre; from ſome grav'd Marks it appear'd the 
Body had been there bury'd above 1500 Years, but 
whoſe it was is not yet known, tho' many have ſup- 
pos'd it to have been the Body of Tulliola, Daughter 
of Cicero, from this ſhort Inſcription ſaid to have 
Yy been 
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been found grav'd on the Tomb, wiz. - 


TULLIOLE FILIZ MEER. 


Some ſay this Body, ſo ſoon as it was touch d, immedi- 
ately turn d to Aſhes and diſappear' d; but the truth 
of this Story is very much to be queſtion d, and if we 
enquire ſtrictly into each particular Circumſtance, it 
will appear altogether fabulous: For, Firſt, if it had 
been kept with any Balſamic Liquor, it could not ſo 
ſoon have turn d to Aſhes, and if it had not been Em- 
balm d, then for it to have been kept uncorrupt fo 
many Hundreds of Years, would have been as great 
a Miracle as the burning of the Lamp. Secondly, The 
Argument from the Inſcription, that it was the Body 
of Tulliola, is as doubttul as the matter of Fact can be 
true, for any one never ſo indifferently vers'd in the 
Monuments of the Antients, will believe it ought then 
to have been written in this manner, and according 
to their uſual Cuſtom: M. Tullius Cicero, Terentiæ 
Uxori, Tulliolæ Filiæ, &c. if either the Father had 
been bury d there, or had built it for his Wife and 
Children: Alſo the word Mex is needleſs, foraſmuch 
as ſhe was the Daughter, not of another but of the 
Perſon that built the Tomb for himſelf and Family; 
but who it was that either built the Tomb, or was 


Father to the Daughter, the words of the Inſcription 


do not ſhow, whereby they appear in all reſpects to 
be, not the Truth and Elegancy of thoſe Times, bur 
meer Noveltics and Follies: Beſides, it could not be any 
of Ciceros Family (and therefore the Aſſertion and Ti- 
tle muſt be falſe) becauſe in his Time and long before, 


the Romans were wont to burn all Bodies, and thereby 


reduce 
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reduce them to Aſhes, except thoſe of Infants that 
had not had their Teeth cut, and a few particular Fa- 


miles; but of this number we do not read that Cicero 


was one who was exempted from the Flames of the 
Funeral Pyre. Some therefore who deſervedly ſuſpect 
the Title, will have it to be the Body of Priſcilla, 
Daughter of Abaſcantus; but whoever it was, adus 
Apella thinks it not to have been reduc'd to Aſhes by 
burning, but by the immiſſion of the Air or contact 
of the Body, and that it had without Embalming, re. 
main'd incorrupt 1500 Years, whereas both Iron and 
Marble are conſum'd in much leſſer Time. But Cælius 
Rhodiginus, Antiq. LeA. Lib. 3. cap. 24. relates it quite 
otherwiſe, viz. That it ſuffer'd not the Injuries of 
Time, by reaſon of its being condited with Aromatics, 
until three Days after it was brought into the City, 
when the Medicament being remov'd or vitiated it pu- 
trify'd. Laſtly, This Author as well as Areſius, Alex- 
ander ab Alexandro, and Raphael Volateranus, who liv'd 
the ſame Time at Rome that this Tomb 1s reported to 
have been found, do not ſo much as mention one 
word of a Lamp found burning, whereas that being 
a Thing ſo very wonderful and miraculous, it could 
not caſily be conceal'd, ſeeing that even common and 
frivolous Things are ſo caſily liſtn'd to by ſuch as are 
deſirous of and expect Novelties: Nay Alexander plain- 
ly enough lays down, that there was no Inſcription ; and 
Licetus himſelf does not affirm, that there was any Lamp 
found burning in that Sepulchre, ſo that as Ferrarizs 
obſcrves, it appears to be a meer Invention of Panci- 
roll us, who out of an innate deſire of relating wonderful 
Things, and pleas'd with the ſweetneſs of Fables, firſt re- 
ceiv d it for a Truth, and afterwards communicated it 


to Poſterity. | Tx þ Let 
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Yet was this not ſo ſtrange and wonderful a Lamp 


tap ot as that of Pallas, which Martinus the Chronologer re- 


lates, and to which Boccatius, Philippus Bergomas and 


Volateranus aſſent, viz. That in the Year 1501, when 


Henry III. was Emperor, a Countryman digging deep 
in the Earth, near the City of Rome, diſcoyer'd a Tomb 
of Stone, wherein lay a Body fo tall, that being erect- 
ed, it over-top'd the Walls of that City, and was as 
entire as if it had been but newly bury'd, having a 
very large Wound on the Breaſt, and a burning Lamp 
at its Head, which could neither be extinguiſh'd by 
Wind nor Water, ſo that they were forc'd to perfo- 
rate the bottom of the Lamp, and by that means put 
out the Flame. This was ſaid to be the Body of Pallas 
ſlain by Turnus, theſe Verſes being inſcrib'd on the 
Sepulchre :. pn 


Filius Evandri Pallas, quem Lancea Turn. 
Militis occidit, more ſuo jacet hic. 
Others read it: Mole ſua jacet hic. 


This Lamp is ſaid to have burn'd 2511 Tears, and 
perhaps would have continu'd ſo to the end of the 
World, had it not been broke and the Liquor ſpilt. 
Now as this Story appears very fabulous, ſo Ferrarius 
de Lucernis Sepulehralibus, p. 17. as wittily ridicules it, 
thinking it a fitter Tale for an old Grannam in a Chim- 
ney- Corner to quiet a pecviſn and froward Child with, 
than for a Man of Senſe to give credit to; nay, he 
declares, that for his part, he is almoſt aſham'd to re- 
herſe it: Can any one think, ſays he, that Pallas was 
ſo tall a. Giant as to ſurmount the Walls of Rome, or 
that any one ſhould be ſo fooliſh to meaſure enn 
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” 


by the Wall, and not by a Foot-Rule, Cubit or Tard? 


That the Orifice of the Wound ſhould be four Foot 
wide, and proportionably big to his Body, ſo that a 
little Man might jump in and out at it? Surely in 
this Caſe Turnus's Lance muſt have been as big as 
that of Polyphemus or the Philiſtian Goliah's. Belides, 
if Pallas were but a Lad when he was ſlain, as the 
Poet make him, and yet taller than the Turrets of the 
Roman Walls, what would he have come to if he had 
livd ? Would he not, think you, have encreas'd in 
height till he had equall'd the Obelisk of the Sun? Be- 
ſides, it muſt have been more than an Egyptian Em- 
balming that could have preſerv'd a Body ot that bulk 


entire for about 26 Ages: Yet, grant all this, the Poet 


ſays expreſly, the Body of Pallas was burn d and noe 


bury'd. No leſs abſurd and barbarous are the Verſes 


of the Inſcription, which, inſtead of being clegant and 
ſublime, are mcan and poor, undoubtedly compos'd 
in ſome Cottage or Ale-Houſe ; tor what can be meant 
by more ſuo, unleſs he lay in a different poſture from 
what other Bodics are wont to do, or by mole ſua, but 
his being of an unſizeable bulk? However both are 
as ridiculous and fooliſh as the Latin is trivial. Never- 
theleſs Licetus endeavours to defend both, alledging by 
more ſuo is meant, that there is no other ſituation of Bo- 
dies more proper than lying, either when they are aſleep, 


which is the Emblem of Death, or when they are ſick, 


Which is the way to it, but what need he then men- 


tion that which every Body knows? The other words 


mole ſua, he ſays, were to deſcribe the bulk of his Gi- 
gantic Body, or elſc by reaſon the Ancients thought 


the Soul tarry'd with the Body in the Sepulchre, or 
wander'd about it, yet could not either ſtand, fit or 


bs. . 
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ye, as being an incorporeal Subſtance, it was ſaid of 
his Body, as ſeparated from the Soul, and laid up in a 
Sepulchre, Mole ſua jacet hic; ſo that tis the Opinion 
of this great Philoſopher and Critic, that mole ſua was 
added to the Verle, leſt any one ſhould ſuſpect the 
Body and Soul of Pallas did lye together in the ſame 
Cave. As to the Lamp, which excceds all Faith and 
Belief, for it is affirm'd to have burn'd 2611 Years, 
and that whereas other Lamps were but ſmall, and 
ſoon extinguiſh d by the immiſſion of Air, or the blaſt 
of Winds, this great and contumacious Flame, well be- 
fitting a Giant, defy d both the light of the Day or 
darting of the Sun-Beams, and the ruſhing in of Air 
or blaſts of Wind, and, as they tell you, would have 
continu'd fo for ever, if it had not been broken, where- 
as they might have better ſaid, if the Liquor had not 
been ſpilt, ſeeing it might have been caſier extinguiſh'd, 
by inverting the Lamp, and pouring out that precious 
Oil, which yielded Aliment to the Eternal Fire; nay 
every one knows, who has ſeen theſe lamps, that 
they were wont to have ſeveral holes at top, where- 
in they pour'd the Oil: Theſe are fooliſh and abſurd 
Stories both commurted to Print and Poſterity, as if 
they were only to come into the Hands of Boys, or 
Cucumber-headed Men, as Ferrarius expreſſes himſclf. 
There are ſcyeral other Relations of this kind, as the 
Golden Lamp in the Temple of Minerva at Athens, 
which, ſays Pauſanias, burn d a whole Year, and was 
the workmanſhip of Callimachus. The Lamp of Fupi- 
ter Ammon, which Plutarch, Lib. de Def. Oracul. ſpeaks 
of, and which is affirm'd by the Prieſts to have burn'd 
continually, yet conſum'd leſs Oil every Year than 
the former, and tho' it burn'd in the open Air, nei- 


ther 
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ther Wind nor Water could extinguiſh it. A Lamp 
in the Fane of Venus, which St. Auſtin ſpeaks of, being otra, 
of the ſame Nature with the fore-going, unextinguiſh- 
able either by Wind or Water. A Lamp at Edeſſa, a Lam found 
that Cedrenus mentions, which being hid at the top? 
of a certain Gate, burn'd so Years. Another very 
wonderfull Lamp was that of 0lybius Maximus of Pa- kun ct ob- 
dua, found near Atteſte, which Scardeonius, Lib. 1.“ 
Claſſ. 3. cap. alt. thus deſcribes: In a large Earthen- 
Urn was contain'd a lefler, and in that a burning 
Lamp, which had continu'd fo 1500 Years, by means 
of a moſt pure Liquor contain'd in two Bottles, one 
of Gold and the other of Silver. Theſe are in the 
Cuſtody of Franciſcus Maturantius, and are by him 
valu'd at an excceding Rate. 

Abundance of other Lamps of the like Nature arc 
deſcrib'd by Licetus, and confuted by Ferrarius, whi- 
ther we refer you; for ſeeing they are but improbable 
Stories, and the Fictions of Poets, we think it not 
worth while to ſpend our Time in repeating them; 
but in the next place will proceed to enquire after 
what manner Authors do ſuppoſe perperual burning 
Lamps to have been made. 

Theſc, ſays /.icetzs, Kircher and others, were order'd , £«nps that | 


divers ways, Firſt, Miraculouſly and Preternaturally, 1 
as was that at Antioch, which burn'd 1500 Years in an!““ 
open and public Place, over the Door of a Church, pre- 

ſerv'd by that Divine Power who hath made ſo infinite 

a number of Stars to burn with perpetual Light. Se- 

condly, By the wiles of the Devil, who, as St. Auſtin x, the wites 
tells us, deceives ſuch a thouſand ways, who, our of * -e P44. 
Curioſity and Avarice, conſult Oracles or worſhip talſc 


Gods, ſo that when Men ſought tor the * 4 
theſe 
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theſe Gods, nothing was more eaſie than for the Devil 


to repreſent a flaſh of Light or Flame to them at their 
firſt entring into ſuch Subterranean Caves, Others 


aſſign Natural Reaſons for this, as that which Coun- 


trymen imagine to be a burning Lamp, at their firſt 
finding thoſe Sepulchres, may be only a kind of Ignis 


or from a fatuus, or pellucid Matter which ſhines in the dark; 


Natural Cauſe 


for ſuch glimmering Coruſcations are frequently ſeen 
in Church-Yards and fat marſhy Grounds, eſpecially at 
the breaking up of old Tombs, where no Air has been 
immitted for many Ages. Alſo Miners obſerve, that 
at the firſt opening of a new Vein of Ore, ſuch flames 
or flaſhes of Light break forth; yet are theſe not ſuffi- 
cient Arguments for criticizing Philoſophers, for ſome 
believe a Lamp may be made with ſuch Art as to burn 


perpetually, and others as abſolutely deny it, alledg- 


ing that whatever is refolv'd into Vapour or Smoak 


cannot be permanent, but will conſume, and the oily 
Nutriment of a lighted Lamp is exhal'd into a Vapour, 
therefore the Fire cannot be perpetual for want of a Pa- 
bulum. Onthe contrary, thoſe that detend the poſſibility 


of making a perpetual Lamp, deny that all the Nouriſh- 
ment of kind]'d Fire muſt of neceſſity evaporate into 
a Damp or Vapour, aſſerting, that there are things 
in Nature, which not only reſiſt the force of Fire, and 
are inconſumable by it, but alſo inextinguiſhable ei- 
ther by Wind or Water: Such as theſe are ſome pe- 
culiar Preparations of Gold, Silver or Mercury; Naptha, 
Petroleum, and the like bituminous Oils; alſo Oil of 
Camphir, Amber and Bricks; the Lapis Aſbeſtos ſeu Ami- 


anthus, Lapis Caryſtius, Cyprius and Magneſius and Li- 


num vivum ſeu Creticum, &c. of all which in their Or- 
der. Firſt, They affirm ſuch Matter might be pre- 


par d 
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par d either of Gold, Silver, or the like Metal, made or an ve 
fluid after a particular manner, and Gold they thought cd Se, 
the fitteſt Pabulum for ſuch an inconſumable Lamp, 
becauſe, of all Metals, that waſtes the leaſt when either 
heated or melted, yet what Oily Humidity can that 
or any other Metal afford which will catch Fire and 
continue its Flame? But that theſe perpetual Lamps, 
if ever there were any ſuch, were not prepar'd of 
Metals, is ſufficiently confuted by Licetus, p. 130 and 
132. and by Ferrarius, p. 16. tho' Licetus in another 
place, viz. p. 44. makes mention of a Preparation of 
Quickſilver purged ſeven Times, thro' white Sand by 
Fire, of which, he ſays, Lamps were made that would 
burn perpetually ; and that this Liquor was variouſly 
nam'd by the Chymiſts, as Aqua Mercarialis, Materia ot nter. 
Metallorum, perpetua Diſpoſitio, Materia prima Artis, 

Vitrum perenne incorruptumque, Oleum Vitri, and the 

like. Nevertheleſs, how fabulous ſoever this may ſeem, 

both Maturantius and Citeſius aver they firmly believe, 

that to make a. Lamp which will burn perpecually, 

mult of neceſſity be a Chymical Work, tho' perhaps 


. 


not made from any Preparation of Metal. This ap- Twochnic« 


| ; - . A "I t 
pears from the Chymical Experiments of 7ritenhemi- for making . 


As and Bartholomeus Norndorferus, who both made Pre-“ 
parations for Eternal Fire after the following manner. 


The firſt was thus made: B SALphur. Alum: uſt. a 5 iv. bir R. 


ſublime them into Flowers to 5 ij. of which add of““ 
Chriſtalline Veretian Borax pouder'd 5 j. upon theſe 
affuſe high rectify d Spirit of Wine and digeſt it, then 
abſtract it and pour on freſh : Repeat this ſo often 
till the Sulphur melt like Wax, without any Smoak, 
upon a hot Plate of Braſs, and this is for the Pabulum, 
but the Wiek is to be prepar'd after this manner: You - 
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muſt gather together the Threds or Thrums of the 
Lapis Aſbeſtos, to the thickneſs of your middle, and 


length of your little Finger, which done, put them 
into a Venice Glaſs, and covering them over with the 
aforeſaid depurated Sulphur or Aliment, ſct the Glaſs 
in Sand for the ſpace of 24 Hours, ſo hot that the 
Sulphur may bubble all the while. The Wiek being 


thus beſmear'd/and anointed, is to be put into a Glaſs 
like a Scallop-Shell, in ſuch manner, that ſome part 
of it may lye above the Maſs of prepar'd Sulphur ; 


then ſetting this Glaſs upon hot Sand, you muſt melt 


the Sulphur, ſo that it may lay hold of the Wiek, and 


when tis lighted it will burn with a perpetual Flame, 


Second Expe- 
riment. 


and you may ſet this Lamp in any Place where you 
_ The way of making the other Eternal Fire 
15S TNUS : | 

R. Falis tofti, Ib. j. affuſe over it ſtrong Wine-Vi- 
negar, and abſtract it to the conſiſtency of Oil; then 
put on freſh Vinegar and macerate and diſtill it as 
before. This repeat four Times ſucceſſively, then pur 
into this Vinegar Vitr. Antimonii ſubtilifſ. Izvigat, Ib. j. 


ſet it on Aſhes in a cloſe Veſſel for the ſpace of fix 


Hours, to extract its Tincture, decant the Liquor, 
and put on freſh, and then extract it again; this re- 
peat ſo often till you have got out all the redneſs. 
Coagulate your Extractions to the conſiſtency of Oil, 


and then rectifie them in Balneo Marie: Then take 
the Antimony, from which the Tincture was extracted, 
and reduce it to a very fine Meal, and ſo put it into a 


glaſs Bolthead ; pour upon it the rectify d Oil, which 
abſtract and cohobate ſeven Times, till ſuch time as 


— 


the Pouder has imbib'd all the Oil, and is quite dry. 
This extract again with Spirit of Wine, ſo often, har 
| 8 
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all the Eſſence be got out of it, which put into a 
Venice Matraſs, well luted with Paper fre. fold and 9 
then diſtill it ſo that the Spirit being drawn off, there iN 
may remain at bottom an inconſumable Oil, to be 
usd with a Wick after the ſame manner with thc 
Sulp hur we have deſcrib'd before. 
Theſe are thoſe Eternal Lights of 7 Rind Ny adds 

Libaviuss Commentator, which indeed tho they do 

not agree with the Pertinacy of Naptha, yet theſe things 
can illuſtrate one another. MNaptha is not ſo ps Lamp made 
as not to be burn d, for it exhales and deflagrates, but" **%* 
if it be fix d by adding the Juice of the Lapis Aſbeſtinos, 
it can afford Perpetual Fuell, fo ſays that — Per- 
ſon upon this Matter. —— Naptha 1s a ſort of 
Bitumen ſo very hot, that it preſently burns every 
Thing it adheres to, nor is it eaſily extinguiſh'd by 
any moiſt Thing; and Pliny ſays it has ſuch 1 
with Fire, that it preſently leaps to it wherever it — 
it. Thus 'tis reported Glauca was burnt by Medea, 
when ſhe came to Sacrifice, for approaching the Altar 
the Fire immediately caught hold of her: Thus it 
was becauſe Jaſon, being in Love with Glauca, the i 
Daughter of Creon King of Corinth, had forſaken Me- it 
dea, 1 ſhe to be reveng'd on that Princeſs, wetted if 
her Vail and Crown with Naptha, by which means ſhe | "= 
might be the ſooner ſet on Fire, as Plutarch has it in 9 
45 Life of Alexander the Great. Thus as Maptha is N 
very inflamable and ready to catch; Fire, ſo is it not i 
_ eaſily extinguiſh'd either by Wind or Water, but 1 

burns more violently if caſt into the Water, or agi- 
tated by the Wind. Of this kind alſo are ſome other 
ſorts of Bitumen, ſuch as Petroleum, Amber, Camphir, 
&c. therefore may be proper Ingredients for theſe 


22 2 ſorts 


ſorts of Lamps we are ſpeaking of. Now in Egyy 
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there were many Places full of Bitumen and Petroleum, 


as Bellonius, Radzivillus, Vallæus, Burattinus, and other 
Searchers into Egyptian Antiquities teſtifie, which were 


conſtituted by the hidden Counſels of Nature, with 
an inexhauſtible ſtore of Matter ; wherefore the Learn- 
ed among them, who were great Naturaliſts, having 


with quid diſcover' d theſe biruminous Wells or Fountains, laid 


Bitumen or Pe- 


troleum. 


from them ſecret Canals or Pipes to the Subterranean 


Caves and Sepulchres of the Dead, where, in a con- 
venient Place, they ſet a Lamp with a Wick of Aſbeſtos, 
which was conſtantly moiſten'd and ſupply'd with Oil 
by means of this Du& from the atore-ſaid Places: 


Seeing therefore the flowing of the Oil was perpetual, 
and the Wiek of Aſbeſtos inconſumable, it muſt of ne- 
ceſlity follow, that the Light alſo endur'd perpetually. 
And that this was ſo, fully appears from what Schi- 


| confirmd by angia an Arabian Author relates in his Hiſtory of the 


Schiangia. 


memorabe Things of Egypt, in much the ſame Words 
as follow: There was a Field in Egypt whoſe Ditches 
* were full of Pitch and liquid Bitumen, whence the 
* Philoſophers knowing the force of Nature, dug ſome 
* Canals to their Subterranean Crypte, where they ſet 
* a Lamp, which was joyn'd to the afore-ſaid Canals, 
* and which having a Wick of incombuſtible Flax, by 
that means being once lighted, it burn'd perpetually 
by reaſon of the continual afflux of Bitumen, and the 
* incombuſtible Wick. The ſame thing might per- 
haps be effected with Naprha, which flow'd at Muti- 
na in Italy, as alſo with Petroleum and Sicilian Oil. 


and bee d This Kircher and ſeveral others are of Opinion is the 


by Kircher cc. 


true way of making perpetual Lamps, ſeeing it is a 
Thing purely natural, where ſuch Bituminous Oils do 
15 abound, 
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abound, and has no other difficulty in it, but prepa- 
ring the Wiek of Aſbeſtos, or the like, which comes 
next under our Conſideration. ' | 

Firſt Aſbeſtos, call'd by the Greeks Ases S, i. e. inex- (uin 4. 
tinguibilis, a kind of Stone, which being ſet on fire, 
cannot be quench d, as Pliny and Solinus write. Albertus 
Magnus deſcribes it to be a Stone of an Iron colour, 
found for the moſt part in Arabia, and of ſuch ſtrange 
Virtue, as was manifeſt in the Temples of the Heathen 
Gods, that being once lighted it was never to be ex- 
tinguiſh'd, by reaſon of ſome ſmall quantity of olea- 
ginous Moiſture, which was inſeparately mix'd with 
it, and which being inflam'd cheriſh'd the Fire: Now 
could any expert Chymiſt rightly extract this indiſſolu- 
ble Oil, we need not queſtion but it would afford 
a perpetual Pabulum tor theſe Eternal L amps which the 
Ancients boaſt of ; but many Experiments of that kind 
have been made in vain, ſome affirming, the Liquor 
chymically extracted from that Stone was more of a tt oi. 
watry than oily Nature, and withal fo fæculent, that 
it was not capable to receive Fire and exiſt. Others 
again have ſaid, that this Oil was of ſo thick and ſolid 
a Subſtance that it would hardly flow, and for the 
moſt part burn'd not at all or but very indifferently, 
emitting no Flame, or if it did, it ſhone not with a 
bright ſplendor, but caſt up thick and dark Fumes, 
whereas on the contrary, thoſe Lamps of the Ancients, 
which burn'd ſo many Ages, yieldcd a clear and bright 
Flame without any Smoak to foil the Veſſel and cir- 
cum-ambient Places, and which in time nught both ob- 
ſcure, ſtop up and put out the Light: Hence Hircher is 
of Opinion, that tho' the Miſtery of extracting this Oil 
be not impracticable, yet it is very difficult to be at- 


tain d 
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tain'd to by any Humane Art, and as Ferrarius alſo 


obſerves, that as the Stone Aſbeſtos, if once lighted is 
incxtinguiſhable, ſo much more muſt its Oil be both 
incombuſtible and inextinguiſhable, wherefore it does 
not appear that the Lamps of the Ancients were made 
either of one or the other, ſecing for the moſt part 
they are ſaid to have gone out immediately on the 
opening of the Sepulchre where they were plac'd. 

Secondly, The very ſame is ſaid of Aſbeſton ſive Aſ- 
beſtinum, which the Greeks call Acces, i c. inextingui- 
bile, & eſt genus Lini quod Ignibus non abſumi tur, a 
kind of Flax of which they made Cloth that was to 
be cleans'd by burning, as Tobacco-Pipes are. Pliny 
calls it Linum vivum and Indian Flax, and favs it was 
ſo dear it was eſteem'd equal to Pearl and Precious. 
Stones, for it was hard to be met with, and then very 
difficult to be woven, by reaſon of the ſhortneſs of it. 
Alſo he tells us the Bodies of Kings were wont to be 
wrapp'd in this fort of Cloth, when. they were. to 
be burn'd, to the end the Aſhes might be preſery'd 
unmix'd from thoſe of the Funeral Pile, in order to 
the laying them up in Urns, as the Cuſtom then was 
when they burn'd their dead Bodies. Moreover Pliny 
ſays, he ſaw ſome Napkins of this ſort of Cloth in his 
Time, and was an Eye-Witneſs of the Experiment of 
purifying them by Fire. 

One Podocattarus, a Cyprian Knight, who wrote de 
Rebus Cypriis in the Year 1566, had both Flax and 
Linnen of this kind with him at Venice, which Porcac- 
chius ſays, in his Book of Antient Funerals, he and ma- 
ny others that were with him, ſaw at that Kinght's 
Houſe. Alſo Ludovicus Vives ſaw a Towel of this 
kind at Lovain in Brabant, and ſeveral Wicks of it at 

| Paris, 
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Paris, as he himſelf relates in his Commentary upon 
St. Auſtin's Treatiſe de Civitate Dei, Likewiſe Baptiſta 
Porta, ſays he ſaw the ſame thing at Venice in the 
hands of a Cyprian Woman, and which he terms Se- 
cretum optimum, perpulchrum & perutile, a very uſeful, 


beautiful and profitable Secret. Several other Authors 


teſtifie they have ſeen the ſame, but Henricus Sal. 
muthius, in his Commentary upon Pancirollus, p 
16. will have this ſort of Linnen to be call'd Aſbeſti- 
num, from its likeneſs to Chalk, which he ſays the 
Cree term'd Asses, for as that is wont to be purify'd 
by Fire, ſo is this Linnen made clean and white by burn- 
ing. Now the chief Objections Ferrarizs makes againſt 


Two Obiebfi- . 


ons againſt this I 


Pliny's Account of this incombuſtible and incxtin- An i 


guiſhable Flax are, firſt, That if Wieks had been made 
of it, they would never have been conſum'd or extin- 
guiſh'd, or when once the Funeral Pile was lighted, the 
incombuſtible Linnen,wherein the Bodies were wrapp'd, 
as alſo the Napkins and Towels, which Authors men- 
tion, would never have been quench'd, but have burn'd 
perpetually, whereas, he ſays, this kind of Linnen burn'd 
only ſo long as either Greaſe, Fat, or the like Sordes 
afforded the Flame a Pabulum, wherefore that being 
conſuni'd which had occaſion'd the Spots or Dirt, the 
Linnen appear'd more white and clean than if it had 
been waſh'd with Water and Soap. From this it ap- 
| pears alſo that thoſe Funeral Shrouds of Kings, often 
mention'd in Authors, burn'd only ſo long upon the 
| Pile as the Fat or Sanies of the Body afforded Aliment, 
and when that fail'd, the Flame ceas'd likewiſe; for 
otherwiſe, if this ſort of Flaxen Linnen had been inex- 
tinguiſhable, as Salmuthius ſeems to imply by the wor d 
Abs, how could thoſe Napkins or Funeral 9 

| when 
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when once burn'd, be ever handl'd or made uſe of any 
more without burning whatever they came near or 
touch d? The ſecond Objection is taken from Pliny's 
own Words, who tells us, this fort of Flax was very 
ſcarce and of great Price, being preſery'd for the 
Kings of that Country only, ſo that 'tis highly proba- 
ble the Egyptians might make uſe of another ſort of 
Lai 4ni-Cloth, made of the Stone Amiantus, for burning their 
, Bodies, and which, Pliny ſays, they had the Art of 
Spinning at that Time. Plutarch alſo aſſures us that in 
his Time there was a Quarry of that Stone in the 
Iſland of Negropont, and that the like was to be found 
in the Iſle of Cyprus, T ines, and elſe-where. Moreover, 
tis the common Opinion of the Learned, that both 
Funeral Shrouds or Sheets, Table-Cloths, Napkins and 
the Wicks of the. Perpetual Lamps of the Ancients, 
| were made of this Lapis Amiantus, which Linnen, oc. 
Porcacchius and Ludovicus Vives have particularly ſpo- 
ken of before: Beſides, as Daſamus relates, the Emperor 
Conſtantine caus d Wicks to be made of this Flax for thoſe 
Lamps which buxn'd- perpetually in his Bathing Place, 
and Agricola affirms, that both Napkins, Table-Cloths, 
Oc. were made at Rome, and at Vereberge in Bohemia, 
of this Lapis Amiantus, which inſtead of waſhing 
when dirty, they were wont to cleanſe and purifie by 
Fire. The beſt ſort of this Stone was to be had in 
Cyprus and India, from the former of which Countries 
gc it came to be call d Lapis Cyprius and Linum Cyprium; 
rin. hut of late there has been very good found in ſome Mines 
of Lal, of which ſce Philoſophical Tranſat. No. 72. 
This Stone being beaten with a. Hammer, and the 
Earth and Duſt ſhaken out, appears like to Flax with 
its Filaments, . and then is ſpun and woven into Cloth, 


which 
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which Art, ſays Dr. Grew in his Deſcription of the 
Rarities in iGreſham-College., as well as the Uſe is 
thought to be utterly loſt, tho it be not really fo; 
for Septalius in his Muſeum has or lately had, both 
Thread, Ropes, Paper and Net-work, all made of this — 
Flax, and ſome of them with his own Hand. But ; 
Grew ſeems to make Aſbeſtinus Lapis and Amiantus all 
one, and calls them in Engliſh the Thrum-Stone ; he i 
ſays it grows in ſhort Threads or Thrums, from about i 
a quarter of an Inch to an Inch in length, parallel and | 
gloſly, as fine as thoſe ſmall ſingle Threads the Silk- 
Worm ſpins, and very flexile like to Flax or Tow. 
There are ſeveral pieces of this kind in the aforeſaid 
Muſeum, both white and green, of which the latter 
has the longeſt Threads and the moſt flexilc. 

Others think the Funeral Shrouds, wherein the dead 
Bodies of Kings were burn'd, as alſo the Wieks of 
thoſe Perpetual Lamps were made of the Lapis Cary- tan cav- 
ſtius, a Stone ſo call'd from the City Caryſtos, and“ 
which ſignifies, Ardens Tela, guod ex Lapide Caryſtio 
texeretur; Tela cujus ſordes Igne purgabantur. The In- 
habicants kemb'd, ſpun and wove this downy Stone in- 
to Mantles, Table-Linnen and the like, which when 
foul they purify'd again with Fire inſtead of Water, as 
Mattheus Raderus mentions in his Comment on the 
77th Epigr. of the IX. Book of Martial. Alſo Pauſa- 
nias in Atticis, and Plutarch Lib. De Oraculorum defectu, 
deliver that the Wieks of Lamps made hereof, and 
burn d with Oil, never conſum'd, tho' the latter ſays the 
Stone was not to be found in his Time. Others ſay it 
was the Linum Carpaſium which was apply d to all theſe Lu caps 
Uſes, ſo call'd a Carpaſo, Cypri Urbe, and that Linnen““ 
made thereof was call'd Carbaſa, which Solinus ſays, 


Aaa would 
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would endure Fire without confuming. Sometimes 
o. alſo 'tis call d Linum Cyprium, of which kind of Flax 
it was made, and they report the before mention d Po- 
. docatterus, a Cyprian Knight, ſhew'd a piece of it to 
the Venetians, and which he cleans d by burning in the 
Fire. Franciſcus uæus, Albertus Magnus, Cælius Rho- 
diginus, Camillus, Leonards, Iſiodorus, and many other 
famous Writers alledge, if a Wiek be made of this 
kind of Flax, it will not conſume with Fire, and Pau- 
ſanias particularly ſays, the Wiek of the Golden Lamp 
of Minerva was made hercof. Much like this, if not 
im, directly the ſame, was the Flax call'd Linum Creticum ; 
for, as Solinus aſſerts, thoſe Carbaſa, that would endure 
the Fire, were made in Crete. Alſo Strabo ſays this 
Linum Creticum was made out of a Rock, beaten into 
Threads, and the Earthy Matter ſhaken out, after which 
*twas kemb'd and woven into Cloth which was not to 

be conſum d, but might be cleans'd by burning. 
Other Authors ſay inconſumable Cloth, and the 
Wicks of Perpetual Lamps were made of the Stones 
rents i Magreſia, Alumen Sciſcile, and the like; but whether 
„ -tinder different Denominations one thing might be 
meant, I can by no means pretend to determin, altho' 
Hlieronymus Mercurialis thinks Linnen made of the 
Lapis Car yſtius to be the fame which Pliny calls Linum 
wvivum, Pauſanias, Carpaſium, Solinus, C arbaſum, Zoroaſter, 
Boſtrichitem, others Corſoidem, ſome Poliam or Sparto- 
poliam, and the common People Villam Salamandre. 
Tho' after all, the Ancients might very probably have 
ſome other Invention for burning Bodies, ſuch as to 
ſet them on the Fire in a Coffin of Stone, Braſs or Iron, 
trem hence it was very eaſie to gather the Aſhes and 
hones that were not conſum d; and as for the Lamps 
| ſome 
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ſome are of Opinion they had no Wicks at all: 
Among theſe was Licetus, who believes the antient 
Lamps wanted Wicks, becauſe few or none of them 
have been found, and Ladovicus Vives is the only 
Perſon that affirms he has ſeen any; but this is never- 
theleſs a conjectural Opinion, ſince they might have 
been deſtroy'd either by Time, Fire or any other Ac- 
cident. However, he at leaſt affirms the Wiek of a 
Lamp not to be abſolutely neceſſary towards its burn- 
ing, by reaſon Camphir, Naptha, Oil of Bricks, liquid 
Bitumen, and the like, will for the moſt part take Fire 
without any addition of a Wiek. Ferrarius, on the 
contrary, does not deny but rather confirm the uſe of 
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Wicks, making the Queſtion dubious, whether the per- wheter the 
petuity of Light in Lamps proceeded moſtly from the Tees. 


Lampproceed- 


Oil or Wick? If from the Oil, ſays he, why did they <4f nh 


generally go out upon the admiſſion of Air into the 

Sepulchre at its firſt opening? For Air or a gentle gale 
of Wind is not commonly found prejudicial to the 
flame of O1l, but only violent Blaſts or Storms, which 
if abſent, the Flame or Light will continue fo long 
as the Aliment laſts. But how then came the Lamps of 
Minerva, Pallas and others not to be extinguiſh'd by the 
ruſhing in of Wind or ſprinkling of Duſt, and only 
by breaking the Lamp? Surely there muſt needs have 
been two kinds of inconſumable Oil, one which tear'd 


any admiſſion of Air, and another which dety'd the 
moſt violent ſtorms of Rain or Wind; or perhaps 
one might be the effect of an Oil-Lamp without 
any Wiek, and the other of a Lamp which had both 
Oil and Wiek, which certainly muſt have been the 
moſt permanent. For grant there arc ſome Oils ſo 

Aaa 2 ſpirt- 


Oil or Miel. 
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ſpirituous and- inflammable, that they will of them- 


ſclves catch Fire at a great diſtance, yet muſt theſe 
needs be too volatile to occaſion a Lamp to burn 


- perpetually, unleſs they are fix d with ſome more per- 


Both Wick 
and Oil in a 
Lamp. 


manent Matter, and then they cannot be ſo cafily 
lighted without a Wick; neither can we underſtand 


how it ſhould burn ſo above the Lamp, unleſs the 


Flame be ſupported by a little Cord or Wiek, the 
Vehicle of the Oil: Beſides, What can that little Fo- 
ramen at the Beak of all the Lamps mean, but only to. 
thruſt the Wiek and Light out at? Tis plain there- 
fore they had Wieks, but what they were made of, 
whether of Aſbeſtos, Amiantus, or any of the before- 
mention'd Things, is ſomewhat difficult to decide; 
foraſmuch as they being reported both to have been 
inconſumable and inextinguiſhable, when once lighted, 
they muſt needs have burn'd perpetually, and conſe- 
quently the Lamps have had no occaſion for any Oil; 
but this is certainly falſe, for both the 1 amps and Fu- 


neral Shrouds burn d only ſo long as there was any 


Oil, Fat, or oleaginous Moiſture remaining, which 
being conſum'd they likewiſe ceas'd, yet might per- 
haps remain unconſum'd, but that without any 
Flame. However, we muſt not deny there were any 
Wicks in Lamps, becauſe they could not, as moſt are 
of opinion, continue. to burn of themſelves without 
any oily inflammable Matter, but rather all believe 
both the Oil and Wiek had a Virtue to aſſiſt each 


other, and on the contrary could not burn. ſeparate- 


ly for any duration or conſiderable Time. But ſome 
have thought quite otherwiſe of this matter, viz. That 


what Country-Peaſants imagine they ſee at the firſt 


br cak- 
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breaking up of ſuch Sepulchres are only the ſudden 
irradiations and reflections of the Sun in thoſe dark 
Caves, or elſe ſome ſparks of Light rais d by the per- 
cuſſion or attrition of their Iron-Tools againſt the 
Stones, a glimmering Vapour of the Earth, or the like 
Appearances, which being heightn'd by the ſtrength 
of their prepoſleſs'd Fancy, they eaſily take to be one 
of the Perpetual Lamps of the Ancients, which had 
burn'd *till then, but was immediately extingniſh'd 
upon the ruſhing in of the Air, or accidental breaking 
of the Lamp. But Gutherius thinks the contrary ; he 


imagines it was ſome Liquor or Pouder which took 
fire at the entring in of the Air: And Zohan. Sigiſm. - 


Elholtius, in his Obſervations de Phoſphoris, p. 9. obſ. 2. 
Sect. 4. compares his liquid Phoſphorus or Cold Fire, 
as he terms it, with the Lamps of the Ancients in theſe 


Words: Plura circa frigidum hunc Ignem Phenomina Perpetual rs. 
nn an 
n+. Br «4 be 
liquid Phe. 

pbarus. 


Hactenus non obſervauimus, in poſterum tamen iſtis expe- 
rimentis plus operæ ſumus impenſuri, & poſtea communi- 
caturi. Proſecto, ſi conjectura quorundam de Lucernis 
Vererum Sepulchralibus vera eft, quod ſcilicet non Mille 
vel amplius Annos illa arſerint, ſed quod apertæ demum 
ardere ceperint, tum utique ab Oleo illo Antiquorum, non 


multum obfuerit hic Phoſphorus. liquidus. Qui enim 


quieſcens & obturatus haud nitet, apertus & inter aperi- 


endum motus, corruſcare atque flagrare incipit : reſtaura- 
te9q; hoc pacto forent Lucerne illæ, multis retro Seculis 
inter Deperdita ab omnibus relate. We have not hi- 
therto obſer d more Phœnomena concerning this Cold 
Fire, nevertheleſs intend for the future to ſpend more 


Time and Labour in theſe Experiments, and then will 


communicate them to the Public. But ſurely if a cer- 


tain. 
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sin Conjeftnre toncerning the Lamps of the Antients 
| ze true, viz. That they burn'd not a Thouſand or more 
Tears, But at length when they came to be diſcoverd 
zegan to burn, then certainly this liquid Phoſphorus 
cannot differ mich from that Oil of the Ancients, which 
lying quiet and ſtopp d up, hardly ſhines ; but being 
open d, in the motion of opening begins to corruſcate 
and burn, and after this manner thoſe Lamps would 
be reſtor d, which are related by all to have been loft 
for many Ages. 

Licenfs 0- Nevertheleſs, Licetus endeavours to perſuade us 


pinion that a 


Feral that a Pabulum for Fire may be given with ſuch an 
Lary my * equal Temperament, as cannot be conſum d but after 
2 long Series of Ages, and fo that neither the Matter 
ſhall exhale but ſtrongly reſiſt the Fire, nor the Fire 
conſume the Matter, but be reſtrain'd by it, as it were 
with a Chain, from flying upward. This, ſays Sir Thomas 
Brown in his Vulgar Errors, p. 124. ſpeaking of Lamps 
which have burn'd many Hundreds of Years, included 
in cloſe Bodies, proceeds from the Purity of the Oil, 
which yeilds no fuliginous Exhalations to ſuffocate 
the Fire; for if Air had nouriſh'd the Flame, then it 
had not continu'd many Minutes, for it would cer- 
| tainly in that caſe have been ſpent and waſted by the 
Fire. 

But the Art of preparing this Inconſumable Ci is 
loſt, having periſh'd long ſince, as Pancirollus aſſures 
us, but neither he nor any other Learned Man has 
given us any convincing Proof that there ever was 
ſuch a Thing, but only think to amuſe us with a 

wonderful Art, and then tell us only it is quite loſt. 
| And for my part I cannot ſee hitherto that all * 
as 
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has been wrote or ſaid on this Subject is ſufficient to 
prove there ever was any ſuch Thing, and much more 
that it ever could be made. Licetus, who has argu'd 
moſt on this Head, is confuted by Areſius, and in a 
word, all that can be alledg'd 1s, that if this Art be 
not impoſſible to be effected, it is nevertheleſs as difh- 
cult to be attain'd to, by any Human Invention, as the 
Perpetual Motion or Philoſophers Stone, therefore [ ſhall 
not trouble my Thoughts any farther about theſe 
Lamps, but only look on them as ſo many Hierogly- 
phics or Symbols of the Immortality of the Soul, and 
heartily pray that we may not want 07/ in our Lamps 


when the Bridegroom ſhall come, but be prepar'd to 
enjoy Eternal Light with him, which is the deyout 


Prayer of, 


SF 
Tour moſt Obliged 
Humble non, 
Thomas Greenlull. 
FINIS. 
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Dormitorium, 17, 100, 110. 

Dreſſes and Ornaments of the Mummies, 294. 
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Drugs brought by the Caravan, 207. 
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the ſevere Judgment and Puniſhment of 
God, 39, 40. | 
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inſtitute. in obedience to the Love 
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defends from the Plague, 15. 
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why invented, 16. 
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Time o carrying forth the Corpy, 72. 
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